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AN INQUIRY 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 


By R. P. KNIGHT. 


*,* Intended to be prefixed to the Second Volume of the Select Specimens 
of Ancient Sculpture, published by the Society of Dilettanti; but the neces- 
sarily slow progress of that work, in the exhausted state of the funds to 
be applied to it, affording the Author little probability of seeing its com- 
pletion, he has been induced to print this proposed Part of it, that any 
information which he may have been able to collect, on a subject so 
interesting to all lovers of elegant art, may not be lost tohis successors in 
such pursuits, but receive any additions and corrections which may render 
it more worthy to appear in the splendid form, aud with the beautiful illus- 
trations of the preceding Volume. 


PART I. 


1. As all the most interesting and important subjects of ancient 
art are taken from the religious or poetical mythology of the times ; 
a geveral analysis of the principles and progress of that mytholo- 
gy will afford a more complete, as well as more concise, explana 
tion of particular monuments, thancan be conveyed in separate 
dissertations annexed to each. 

' 2, Fhe primitive religion of the Greeks, like that of all other 
nations not enlightened by Revelation, appears to have been ele- 
mentary ; and to have consisied in an indistinct worship of the sun, 
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the moon, the stars, the earth, and the waters,’ or rather to the 
spirits supposed to preside over those bodies, and to direct their 
motions and regulate their modes of existence. Every river, spring, 
or mountain, had its local genius or peculiar deity; and as men 
naturally endeavour to obtain the favor of their gods, by such 
means as they feel best adapted to win their own, the first worship 
consisted in offering to them certain portions of whatever they 
held to be most valuable. At the same time that the regular 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the stated returns of summer and 
winter, of day and night, with all the admirable order of the uni- 
verse, taught them to believe in the existence and agency of such 
superior powers; the irregular and destructive effurts of nature, 
such as lightning and tempests, inundations and earthquakes, per- 
suaded them that these mighty beings had passions and affections 
similar to their own, and ouly differed in possessing greater strength, 
_ power, and intelligence. , 

3. In every stage of society men naturally love the marvellous ; 
but in the early stages, a certain portion of it is absolutely néces- 
sary to make any narration sufficiently interesting to attract atten- 
tion, or obtain an audience: whence the actions of gods are in- 
termixed with those of men in the earliest traditions or histories of 
all nations; and poetical fable occupied the place of historical 
truth in their accounts of the transactions of war and policy, as 
well as in those of the revolutions of nature and origin of things. 
Each had produced some renowned warriors, whose mighty achieve- 
ments had been assisted by the favor, or obstructed by the anger, 
ofthe gods; and each had some popular tales concerning the 
means by which those gods had constructed the universe, and the 
principles upon which they continued to govern it: whence the 
Greeks and Romans found a Hercules in every country which they 
Visited, as well as in their own; and the adventures of some such 
hero supply the first materials for history, as a cosmogony or 
theogony exhibits the first system of philosophy, in every nation. 

4. As the maintenance of order and subordination among men 
required the authority of a supreme magistrate, the continuation 
and general predominance of order and regularity in the universe 
would naturally suggest the idea of a supreme God, to whose 
sovereign control all the rest were subject; and this ineffable per- 
sonage the primitive Greeks appear to have called by a name 
expressive of the sentiment, which the contemplation of his great 
characteristic attribute naturally inspired, Zeus, Ageus, or Deus, 
signifying, according to the most prubable etymology, reverential 


1 Saivoyra: μοι of πρωτοι τῶν avOpwxev τῶν wept τὴν Ἕλλαδα TovTous porous 
θεους ἥγεισθαι, οὖσπερ »υν πολλοι των βαρβαρων, ἡλιον, καὶ σελήνην, και γὴν, καὶ 
ἄστρα, καὶ ουραγνον. Platon, in Cratyl. 
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fear or awe." Their poets, however, soon debased his dignity, 
and made him the subject of as many wild and extravagant fables, 
as any of his subject progeny; which fables became a part of their 
religion, though never seriously believed by any but the lowest of 
the vulgar. 

5. Such appear to be the general principles and outlines of the 
popular faith, not -only among the Greeks, but among all other 
primitive nations, not favored by the lights of Revelation: for 
though the superiority and subsequent universality of the Greek 
language, and the more exalted genius and refined taste of the 
early Greek poets, have preserved the knowledge of their sacred 
mythology more entire; we find traces of the same simple prin- 
ciples and fanciful superstructures, from the shores of the Baltic 
to the banks of the Ganges: aud there can be litile doubt, that the 
voluminous poetical cosmogonies still extant among the Hindoos,. 
and the fragments preserved of those of the Scandinavians, may 
afford us very competent ideas of the style and subjects of those 
ponderous compilations in verse, which consituted the mystic lore 
of the ancient priests of Persia,” Germany,’ Spain,* Gaul, and 
Britain; and which im the two latter countries were so extensive, 
that the education of a Druid sometimes required twenty years.‘ 
From the specimens above mentioned, we may, nevertheless, 
easily console ourselves for the loss of all of them, as poetical 
compositions; whatever might have been their value in other 
respects. 

6. But besides this vulgar religion, or popular mythology, there 
existed, in the more civilized countries of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, 
a secret or mystic system, preserved, generally by an hereditary 
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Σ Tlapa τισι δε και Avs Aeyera; (ὁ Zeus). Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 2. 

The letter Z was, as is well known, no other than A, or 3A, expressed by one 
character; and in the refinement of the language, and variation of dialects, the 
= was frequently dropped, as appears from the very ancient medals of Zanclé in 
Sicily, inscribed AANKAE. 

. In the genuine parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, there is no instance of a vowel 
continuing short before AEOX, AEINOZ, AEIAO, &c.; so that the initial was 
originally a double consonant, probably AX ; which at first became AA, and after- 
wards A, though the metre of the old bards has preserved the double time in the 
utterance. 

2 Vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita. Hermippus apud Plin, 
lib. xxx. 6. 1. ᾿ 

3 Celebrant (Germani) carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memoria et 
annalium genus, Tuistonem deum terra editum, et filium Mannum originem gentis 
conditoresque. Tacit. de Μ. Ο. 

4 Tns παλαιὰς μνημῆὴς εχουσι (τουρδουλοι τὰ CVYYPAUMATA και ποιηματα, Καὶ 
νομους εμμετρους ἑξακισχιλίων ετων, ὧς φασι. Strab. lib. iii. p. 189. 

5. Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur: itaque nonnulli annos 
vicenos in disciplina permanent; neque fas esse existimant ea litteris mandgre. 
Ces. de B. G. lib. vi. 
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priesthood, in temples of long-established sanctity; and only re- 
vealed, under the most solema vows of secresy, to persons who 
had previously proved themselves to be worthy of the important 
trust. Such were the mysteries of Eleusis, in Attica; which being 
80 near to the most polished, powerful, and learned city of Greece, 
became more celebrated and more known than any others; and are, 
therefore, the most proper for a particular investigation, which may 
lead to a general knowledge of all. 

7. These mysteries were under the guardianship of Ceres and 
Proserpine; and were called reXera, endings or finishes; because 
mo person could be perfect that had not been initiated, either into 
them, or some others. They were divided into two stages or de- 
grees; the first or lesser of which was a kind of holy purification, 
to prepare the mind for the divine truths, which were to be revealed 
to it in the second or greater.‘ From one to five years of probation 
were required between them; and at the end of it, the initiate, on 
being found worthy, was admitted into the inmost recesses of the 
temple, and made acquainted with the first principles of religion ;* 
the knowledge of the God of nature; the first, the su- 
preme, the intellectual;? by which men had been re- 
claimed from rudeness and barbarism, to elegance and 
refinement; and been taught not only to live with more 
comfort, but to die with better hopes.* 

8. When Greece lost her liberty, the periods of probation were 
dispensed with, in favor of her acknowledged sovereigns ;* but, ne- 
vertheless, so sacred and awful was this subject, that even in the 
lowest stage of her servitude and depression, the Emperor Nero 
did not dare to compel the priests to initiate him, on account of the 
murder of his mother.° To divulge any thing thus learnt wag 
every where considered as the extreme of wickedness and impiety ; 
and at Athens was punished with death ;’ on which account Alci- 
biades was condemned, together with many other illustrious citizens, 


1 Muornpia δε δυο τελειται Tov ενιαυτον, Δημήτρι και Kopp, τὰ μικρὰ καὶ Ta με- 
γαλα. καὶ ἐστι τὰ μικρα ὥσπερ προκαθαρσι5 καὶ προαγνευσι5 των μεγαλων. Scho- 
liast. in Aristeph. 

2 Salmas. not. in |. Spartan. Hist. p. 116. Meurs. Eleusin. c. viii. &c. 

. 0 ὧν τελος ἐστιν 4 του πρωτου, και κυριου, καὶ νοητου yvwots. Plutarch de Is. 
et Osir. | 

4 Mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athene tue peperisse—tum nihil 
melius illis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti immanique vita exculti, ad humanitatem 
maitigati sumus: initiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera principia vite cognovimus : 
neque solum cum letitia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 
moriendi. Ciceron. de Leg. |. i. ο..34. 

και μὴν ἃ των GAAwY axovels, of πειθουσι WoAAOUS, AeyorTes ὡς οὐδὲν ουὐδαμη TY 
διαλνθεντι κακὸν, ovde λνπὴρον εστιν, oiba ὅτι κωλύει ce πιστευειν 6 πάτριος λογος, 
καὶ τὰ μυστικα συμβολα τῶν περι τὸν Διονυσον οργιασμων, ἃ συνισμεν αλληλοις οὗ 
sowwevourres. Plutarch. de Consol. ]. x. 

5. Plutarch. in Demetr. 6 Sueton. in Neron. c. 34. 

7 Andocid. orat. de myst. Sam. Petit. in leg. Attic. p. 33. 
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whose loss contributed greatly to the ruin of that republic, and the 
subversion of its empire." 

9. Hence it is extremely difficult to obtain any accurate informa- 
tion concerning any of the mystic doctrines: all the early writers 
turning away from the mention of them with a sort of religious 
horror ;* and those of later times, who have pretended to explain 
them, being to be read with much caution; as their assertions are 
generally founded in conjecture, and eftentimes warped by preju- 
dices in favor of their own particular systems and opinions in reli- 
gion and philosophy. Little more direct information is, indeed, 
to be obtained from ancient writers, than that contained in the 
above cited passages; from which we only learn that more pure, 
exalted, and philosophical doctrines concerning the nature of the 
Deity, and the future state of man, were taught, than those which 
were derived from the popular religion. 

10. From other passages, however, we learn that these doctrines 
were conveyed under allegories and symbols ; and that the com- 

letely initiated were called inspectors:* whence we may reasonably 
infer that the last stage of initiation consisted in an explanation and 
exposition of those allegorical tales and symbolical forms, under 
which they were veiled. ‘All that can be said concerning the 
gods,” says Strabo, ‘‘ must be by the exposition of old opinions 
and fables; it being the custom of the ancients to wrap up in 
enigma and fable their thoughts and discourses concerning nature ; 
which are not therefore easily explained.” ‘‘ In all initiations and 
mysteries,” says Proclus, ‘‘ the gods exhibit themselves under many 
forms, and with a frequent change of shape ; sometimes as light, 
defined to no particular figure; sometimes in a human form; and 
sometimes in that of some other creature.”° The wars of the 


1 Thucyd. lib. iv. c. 45, &c. 

2 T ἀλλα μεν evoroua κεισθω, καθ᾽ Hpodorov, errs yap μυστικωτερα. Plutarch, 
Symp. l. ii. q. 3. 

eschylus narrowly escaped being torn to pieces on the stage for bringing out 
something supposed to be mystic ; and saved himself by proving that he had never 
heen initiated. Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. Aristot. Nicom. Eth. |. iii. c. 1. 

3 Ορφικοι δια συμβολων, Πυθαγορειοι dia εἰκονων ra θεια μηννεὶν εφιεμενοι. Procl. 
in Theol, Plat. |. i. ὁ. 4. 

dio καὶ Ta μυστήρια εν αλληγοριαις λεγεταὶ προς ἐκπληξιν καὶ φρικὴν, 
ὥσπερ εν σκοτῳ καὶ νυκτι. Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc. 8. 100. ; 

4 Ἑποπται. All that is left in ancient authors concerning the ceremonies of 
initiation, &c., has been diligently collected and arranged by Meursius in his 
Eleusinia. 

5 Tlas δ᾽ ὁ περι τῶν θεων λογος ἀρχαίας eferaCe: Sofas και μυθους, awirroperwy τῶν 
παλαιων, ἃς εἰχον ἐννοιας φυσικας περὶ Τῶν πραγματων, και προστιθεντων we Τοι3 
λογοις τον μυθον' ἅπαντα μεν ουν Ta awrypara Avew ἀκριβως ov ρᾳδιον. lib. x.p.474. 


6 Ἐν ἅπασι yap τοντοις of θεοι πολλας μὲν ἑαυτων προτεινουσι μορφας, πολλα δε 
σχήματα διαλλαττοντες φαινονται" και TOTE μὲν ατυπωτον αυτων προβεβληται φως, 
τότε δε es avOpwrou μορφὴν εσχηματισμενον, τοτε δε Eis ἀλλοιον TUNOY προελήλυθος, 
es τὴν πολιτ. Πλατ. p. 880. 
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Giants and Titans; the battle of the Python against Apollo; the 
flight of Bacchus, and wandering of Ceres, are ranked, by Plu- 
tarch, with the Agyptian tales concerning Osiris and Typhon, as 
haviug the same meaning as the other modes of concealment em- 
ployed in the mystic religion." 

11. The remote antiquity of this mode of conveying knowledge 
by symbols, and its long-established appropriation to religious sub- 
jects, had given it a character of sauctity unknown tu any other 
mode of writing; and it seems to have been a very generally re- 
ceived opinion, among the more discreet Heatheus, that divine 
truth was better adapted to the weakness of human intellect, when 
veiled under symbols, and wrapt in fable and enigma, than when 
exhibited in the undisguised simplicity of genuine wisdom, or pure 
philosophy.” 

12. The art of conveying ideas to the sight bas passed through 
four different stages in its progress to perfection. In the first, the 
objects and events meant to be signified, were simply represented : 
in the second, some particular characteristic quality of the indivi- 
dual was employed to express a general quality or abstract idea; as 
a horse for swiftaess, a dog for vigilance, or a hare for fecundity : 
in the third, signs of convention were contrived to represent ideas ; 
as is now practised by the Chinese: and, in the fourth, similar 
signs of convention were adopted to represent the different modifi- 
cations of tone in the voice; and its various divisions, by arti- 
culation, into distinct portions or syllables. This is what we call 
alphabetic writing; which is much more clear and simple than any 
other; the modifications of tone by the organs of the mouth, being 
much less various, and more distinct, than the modifications of 
ideas by the operations of the mind. The second, however, 
which, from its use among the Agyptians, has been denominated 
the hieroglyphical mode of writing, was every where employed to 
convey or conceal the dogmas of religion; and we shall find that 
the same symbols were employed to express tlhe same ideas in 
almost every country of the northern hemisphere. 

13. In examining these symbols in the remains of ancient art, 
which have escaped the barbarism and bigotry of the middle ages, 
we may sometimes find it difficult to distinguish between those com- 
positions which are mere efforts of taste and fancy, and those 


* Ta yap ΤΊγαντικα και Τιτανικα wap Ἕλλησιν ᾳδομενα, και Kpovou τινος abeopor 
πράξεις, και Πυθωνος ἀαντιταξειΞ προς Απολλωνα, φυγαι τε Διονυσου και πλαναι Δη- 
μητρος, ovdey ἀπολείπουσι των Οσιριακων καὶ Τυφωνικων, αλλων Te, ὧν πασὶν εἐξεστιν 
avednv μυθολογουμενὼν axoveiv’ ὅσα τε μυστικοιξς ἱεροις περικαλυπτομενα και τελεταιξ, 
ἀρρητα διασωξεται καὶ αθεατα προς τους wodAous, ὅμοιον exet λογον. Plutarch. de 
is. et Osir. 

® Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. x. 8. 4. 
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which were emblems of what were thought divine. truths: but, 
nevertheless, this difficulty is not so great, as it, at first view, 
appears to be: for there is such an obvious analogy and connec- 
tion between the different emblematical monuments, not only of 
the same, but of different and remote countries, that, when pro- 
perly arranged, and brought under one point of view, they, ina 
great degree, explain themselves by mutually explaining each 
other. There is one class, too, the most numerous and important 
of all, which must have been designed and executed under the 
sanction of public authority; and therefore whatever meaning 
they contain, must have been the meaning of nations, and not the 
caprice of individuals. 

14. This is the class of coins, the devices upon which. were 
always held so strictly sacred, that the most proud and powerful 
monarchs never ventured to put their portraits upon them until the 
practice of deifying sovereigns had enrolled them among the gods. 
Neither the kings of Persia, Macedonia, or Epirus, nor even the 
tyrants of Sicily, ever took this liberty; the first portraits, that we 
find upon money, being those of the Egyptian and Syrian dynasties 
of Macedonian princes, whom the flattery of their subjects had 
raised to divine honors. The artists had indeed before found a 
way of gratifying the vanity of their patrons without offending their 
piety, which was by mixing their. features with those of the deity, 
whose image was to. be impressed; an artitice which seems to have 
been practised in the coins of several of the Macedonian kings, 
previous to the custom of putting their portraits upon them." . 

15. Itis,in a great degree, owing to the sanctity of the devices, 
that such numbers of very ancient coins have been preserved fresh 
and entire: for it was owing to this that they were put into tombs, 
with vases and other sacred symbols, and not, as Lucian has ludi- 
crously supposed, that the dead might have the means of paying 
for their passage over the Styx: the whole fiction of Charon and 
his boat being of late date, and posterior to many tombs in which. 
coins have been found. . 

16. The first species of money that was circulated by tale, and 
not by weight, of which we have any account, consisted of spikes, 
‘or small obelisks of brass or iron;. which were, as we shall show, 
symbols of great sanctity and high antiquity. Six of them being 
as many as the hand could conveniently grasp, the words obolus’ 
and drachma, signifying spike and handful, continued, after the in- 


¥ See those of Archelaus, Amyntas, Alexander II., Perdiccas, Philip, Alexander 
the Great, Philip Arideus, and Seleucus I., in all which the different characters and 
features, respectively given to the different heads of Hercules, seem meant to express 
those of the respective princes. For the frequency of this practice in private families 
amopg the Romans, see Statii Sylv. |. V. i. 231—4. 
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vention of coining, to be employed in expressing the respective 
value of two pieces of money, the one of which was worth six of 
the other." In Greece and Macedonia; and, probably, wherever 
the Macedonians extended their conquests, the numerary division 
seems to have regulated the scale of coinage; but, in Sicily and 
Italy, the mode of reckoning by weight, or according to the lesser 
talent and its subdivisions,* universally prevailed. Which mode was 
in use among the Asiatic colonies, prior to their subjection to the 
Athenians or Macedonians, or which is the most ancient, we have 
not been able to discover. Probably, however, it was that by weight, 
the only one which appears to have been known to the Homeric 
Greeks; the other may have been introduced by the Dorians. 

17. By opening the tombs, which the ancients held sacred, and 
exploring the foundations of ruined cities, where money was con- 
vealed, modern cabinets have been enriched with more complete 
series of coins than could have been collected in any period of 
antiquity. We can thus bring under one point of view the whole 
progress of the art, from its infancy to its decline, and compare the 
various religious symbols which have been employed in ages and 
countries remote from each other. These symbols have the great 
advantage over those preserved in other branches of sculpture, that 
they have never been mutilated or restored ; and also that they ex-~ 
hibit two compositions together, one on each side of the coin, 
which mutually serve to explain each other, and thus enable ys to 
read the symbolical or mystical writing with more certainty than 
we are enabled to do in any other monuments, It is principally, 
therefore, under their guidance that we shall endeavour to explore 
the vast and confused labyrinths of poetical and allegorical fable ; 
and to separate as accurately as we can, the theology from the my- 
thology of the ancients: by which means alone we can obtain a com: 
petent knowledge of the mystic, or, as it was otherwise called, 
the Orphic faith,* and explain the general style and language of 
symbolical art in which it was conveyed. 

18. Ceres and Bacchus,‘ called, in Agypt, Isis and Osiris 5 
and, in Syria, Venus and Adonis, were the deities, in whose 
names, and under whose protection, persons were most com- 
monly instructed in this faith.’ The werd Bacchus or Iacchus is a 


a περ εν πυρεεηροιυν εν ραν πα ρον πα πσσ 


* To μεντοι των οβελων ονομα, of μεν ὅτι wadas βονποροις οβελοις εχρωντὸ προῦ" 
τας ἀμοιβας, ὧν το ὗπο Ty δρακι πληθος εδοκει καλεισθαι Spaxun. τα δε ονοματα, και 
TOU νομισματος καταπεσοντος, εἰ3 THY PUY χρειαν EPEMEMEY EM THE χρειαδ THS WAAGLAS. 
Poll. lib. ix. c. vi. 5. 77. see also Eustath. in II. p- 136. Ed. Rom. m 

* See Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris, &c. 

3 Pausan. |. 1. c. 89. 

~ “© Πλησίον vaos ἐστι Anuyrpos’ ἀγάλματα δὲ avryre και Hj παις, καὶ dada exe 
Ἰαιχος. FPausan. in Att. c. ii. 5. 4. 
> Τὴν μὲν yap Οσιριδος reAerny Τῇ Διονυσοῦυ τὴν αντὴν εἰναι, τὴν Ἰσιδος Ty τῇ 
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title derived from the exclamations uttered in the festivals of this 
god ;" whose other Latin name, Liber, is also a title signifying the 
same attribute as the Greek epithet ΛΥΣΙΟΣ or AYLON, which 
will be hereafter explained. But, from whence the more common 
Greek name AIONYXO2 is derived, or what it signifies, is not so 
easy to determine, or even to conjecture with any reasonable pro- 
bability. The first part of it appears to be from AEY2, AIOZ, or 
AI*, the ancient name of the supreme universal god ; but whether 
the remainder is significant of the place, from which this deity 
came into Greece, or of some attribute belonging to him, we can- 
not pretend to say; and the conjectures of etymologists, both ay~ 
cient and modern, concerning it, are not worthy of notice.” An 
ingenious writer in the Asiatic Researches derives the whole name 
from a Sanscrit title of an Oriental demi-god ;? and as Ausonius 
says it was Indian,* this derivation appears more probable than 
most others of the kind. | 
19. At Sicyon, in the Peloponnesus, he was worshipped under 
another title, which we shall not venture to explain, any further 
than that it implies his having the peculiar superintendence and 
direction of the characteristics of the female sex.5 At Lampsacus 
too, on the Hellespont, he was venerated under a symbolical form 
adapted to a similar office; though with a title of a different sig- 
ification, Priapus, which will be hereafter explained.° 
20. According to Herodotus, the name Dionysus or Bacchus, 
with the various obscene and extravagant rites that distinguished 


Anpntpns dyoorarny ὕπαρχειμ, τῶν ονομάτων μόνον ενηλλαγμεγων. Diodor. Sic. 
lib. i. p. 104. Ed. Wessel. 
Oowpw Διογυσον εἰναι λέγουσιν (Αἰγνπτιοι). Herodot. lib, ii. c. 42. 
2 paxap, ooris evdaipwv 
τελετας θεων εἰδὼς 
βιοταν ἁγιστευει" 
Tare Marpos μεγαλας 
opyia ζνβελας θεμιστενων, 
ava θυρσον τε τινασσων, 
κισσῳ τε orepaywbes, 
Διόνυσον θεραπευει. Eurip. Bacch. v. 78. 
1 They are in fact the same name in different dialects, the ancient verb FAXQ, 
in Laconian BAXN, having become by the accession of the augment FIFAXQ, v. 
ἐάχω. 
χ See Macrob. |. i. c. 18. Bryant on Ancient Mythology. 
3 Vol. iii. p. 304. 
4 Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Osirin ASgyptus putat ; 
Myste Phanaum nominant ; 
Dionysum Indi existimant, &c. 
5 Διονυσὸν Se nbn σιωπω tov XOIPOVAAHN’ Zucuwyio: τοῦτον προσκυνουσιν, 
emt τῶν γυναικείων ταξαντες τὸν Διονυσον μοριων. Clem. Alex. Cohort. p. 38, 
6 Τιμαται δε παρα Λαμψακηνοις ὁ Πριαπος, ὁ avros wy Tw Διονυσῳ ef επιθετον 
καλονμέενοϑ οὕτως, ὡς Θριαμβος καὶ ΔιθυραμβοΞ. Athene. Deipnos. lib. i, c. 28. 
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his worship, was communicated tothe Greeks by Melampus ;' who 
appears to have florished about four generations before the Trojan 
war ;* and who is said to have received his knowledge of the sub- 
ject from Cadmus and the Pheenicians, who settled in Bootia.? 
The whole history, however, of this Phoenician colony is extremely 
questionable; and we shail show in the sequel that the name Cad- 
mus was probably a corruption of a mystic title of the deity. The 
Cadmeii, a people occupying Thebes, are mentioned in the Iliad ;* 
and Ino or Leucothoé, a daughter of Cadmus, is mentioned as a 
sea-goddess in the Odyssey ;° but no notice is taken in either poem 
of his being a Phenician; nor is it distinctly explained whether the 
poet understood him to have been a manor a god; though the 
former is most probable, as his daughter is said to have been born 
mortal. 

21. General tradition has attributed the iniroduction of the 
mystic religion into Greece, to Orpheus, a- Thracian ;° who, if he 
ever lived at all, lived probably about the same time with Melam- 
pus, or a little earlier.’ The traditions concerning him are, how- 
ever, extremely vague and uncertain; and the most learned and 
sagacious of the Greeks is said to have denied that such a person 
had ever existed :* but, nevertheless, we learn from the very ‘high 
authority of Strabo that the Greek music was all Thracian or 
Asiatic ;? and, from the unquestionable testimony of the Iliad, that 
the very ancient poet Thamyris was of that country ;'° to which 
tradition has also attributed the other old sacerdotal bards, Museus 
and Eumolpus.": . ΝΕ 

22. As there is no mention, however, of any of the mystic dei- 


ce 


Ἕλλησι yap δὴ Μελαμπους εστι ὃ εξηγησάμενος Tov Διονυσοῦυ To τε ουνομα, καὶ 
THY θυσιὴν, και THY πομπὴν του φαλλου. lib. ii. c. 49. 

5. Odyss. Ο. 226. et seqq. 

3 Πυθεσθαι de μοι δοκεει Μελαμπους ta περι τὸν Διονυσον παρα Ἰζαδμου re του 
Tupiov, καὶ τὼν συν αὐτῳ εκ Φοινικης amikonevwv es τὴν νυν βοιωτιὴν καλεομενὴν 
χώρην. Herodot. ii. 49. 

4 E. 807. ) 5 E. $34. 

6 Φασι xpwrov Ophea, τον “Taypov, μεταστησαμενον τὰ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτιοις, Ἕλλησι 
μεταδουναι μυστηρια. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. c. 6. 

Ορφεὺυς μεν yap τελετας θ᾽ ἥμιν κατεδειξε, 
. φονων τ᾽ ἀπεχεσθαι. Aristoph. Βατραχ. ν. 1082. 

Ἅπασα yap ἡ wap Ἕλλησι θεολογια της Ορφικης ἐστι μυσταγωγιας exyovos. 
Proclus in Theol. Plat. lib. i. c. 6. 

TeAeryy αγουσιν (Arywnrat) ava παν eros Ἕκατης, Oppea roy Θρᾳκα καταστησασ- 
θαι τὴν τελετὴν Aeyovres. Pausan. in Cor. c. xxx. 1. 2. 

7 According to the Parian or Arundelian marble, the Eleusinian mysteries were 
introduced 175 years before the Trojan war ; but Plutarch attributes their introduc- 
tion to Eumolpus. de Exil. | : 

8 Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse. Cic. de N. Ὁ. lib. i. c. 28. 
The passage is not in the works of Aristotle now extant. 

9 Lib. x. p. 471. 101], B. 595. τι Plutarch, de Exil. 
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ties ; nor of any of the rites with which they were worshipped, in 
any of the genuine parts either of the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any - 
trace of the symbolical style in any of the works of art described 
in them; nor of allegory or enigma in the fables, which adorn 
them; we may fairly presume that both the rites of mitiation and 
the worship of Bacchus, are of a later period, and were not gene- 
rally known to the Greeks till after the composition of those po- 
ems. The Orphic hymns, too, which appear to have been invo- 
cations or litanies used in the mysteries,’ are proved, both by 
the language and the matter, to be of a date long subsequent to 
the Homeric times; there being in all of them abbreviations and 
modes of speech not then known; and the form of worshipping or 
glorifying the deity by repeating adulatory titles not being then in 
use, though afterwards common.” 

23. In Egypt, nevertheless, and all over Asia, the mystic and 
symbolical worship appears to have been of immemorial antiquity, 
The women of the former country carried images of Osiris, in 
their sacred processions, with a moveable phallus of disproportion- 
ate magnitude, the reason for which Herodotus does not think 
proper to relate, because it belonged to the mystic religion.* 
Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a more communicative 
age, informs us that it signified the generative attribute,* and Plu- 
tarch that the Agyptian statues of Osiris had the phallus to sig- 
nify his procreative and prolitic power ;5 the extension of which 
through the three elements, of air, earth, and water, they expressed 
by another kind of statue, which was occasionally carried in pro- 
cession, having a triple symbol of the same attribute.° ‘The 
Greeks usually represented the phallus alone, as a distinct symbol, 
the meaning of which seems to have been among the last discove- 
ries revealed to the initiated.’ It was the same, in emblematical 
writing, as the Orphic epithet ITATTENETOP, universal genera- 
tor ; in which sense it is still employed by the Hindoos.* It has 
also been observed among the idols of the native Americans, and 


ὃ Ὅστις δε ndn τελετὴν Ἐλευσινι εἰδεν, ἡ Ta καλουμενα Ορφικα exeActaro, οιδεν 
ὁ λεγω. Pausan. in Attic. c. xxxvii. 5. 3. 

2 στεφανος σπουδῃ ax’ avrou (Tov κισσου) ποιεισθαι, ὧς καὶ στεφανωσασθαι 
εἰχον, εφυμνουντας καὶ τας ἐπωνυμίας του θεου ανακαλουντας. Arrian. lib. v. 

3 Διοτι δε μειξζον τε exe: το αἰδοιον, Kat κινεει MOVYOY TOU σώματος, ἐστι ἈΟΎΟΞ 
περι αὐτου lepos λεγομενο5. lib. ii. c. 88. 

4 Lib. i. c. 88. 

5 Πανταχου Se και avOpwropoppoy Οσιριδος ἀαγαλμα δεικννουσιν, εξορθιαξζον τῳ 
αιδοιῳ, δια To Ὕονιμον καὶ τροφιμον. de Is. et Osir. ; 

6 Αγαλμα προτιθενται, Kat περιφερουσιν, οὗ το αἰδοιον τριπλασιον εστιν. Ibid. 

» Ρ. 365. 

P 7 Post tot suspiria epoptarum, totum signaculum linguz, simulachrum membri 
virilis revelatur. Tertull. adv. Valentinianas. 

8 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes. 9 Lafitau Mosurs des Sauvages, vol. 1. p. 150. 


~ 
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ancient Scandinavians ;‘ nor do we think the conjecture of an inge- 
vious writer improbable, who supposes that the may-pole was a 
symbol of the same meaning; and the first of May a great phallic 
festival both among the aucient Britons and Hindoos; it being 
still celebrated with nearly the same rites in both countries.*> The 
Greeks changed, as usual, the personified attribute into a distinct 
deity, culled Priapus, whose universality was, however, acknow- 
ledged to the latest periods of beathenism.* 

24. In thisuniversal character, heis celebrated by the Greek poets 
under the title of Love or Attraction, the first principle of anima- 
tion; the father of gods and men; and the regulator and disposer of 
all things.* He is said to pervade the universe withthe πιο» 
tion of his wings, bringing pure light: and thence to 
becalledthe splendid, the self-illumined, the ruling 
Priapus;° light being considered, in this primitive philosophy, as the 
great nutritive principle of all things.6 Wingsare attributed to him as 
the emblems of spontaneous motion ; and he is said to have sprung 
from the egg of night, because the egg was the ancient symbol of 
organic matter in its inert state; or, as Plutarch calls it, the ma- 
terial of generation,’ containing the seeds and germs of life and 
motion without being actually possessed of either. It was, there- 
fore, carried in procession at the celebration of the mysteries, for 
which reason, Plutarch, in the passage above cited, declines en- 
tering into a more particular disquisition concerning its nature ; 
the Platonic Interlocutor, in the Dialogue, observing, that though 
asmall question, itcomprehended a very great one, con- 
cerning the generation of the world itself, known to 
those who understood the Orphicand sacred language; 
the egg being consecrated, inthe Bacchic mysteries, as 
the image of that, which generated and contained all 
things in itself. 


' Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 165, 192, 194, and 305. 
.. » Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. p. 87 —94. 
3 PRIEI"O PANTHEO. [Titul. ant. in Grater. vol. i. p. 195. No. 1. 
4 See Aristoph. Ορνιθ, 693. ed. Brunk. Hesiod. Theogon. 116. Parmenid, apu 
Stobe. c. xii. Orph. Hymn. v. xxix. et lvii. 
5 -------ὄ.Ψὥβ..----- παμφαες ερνος, 
ὄσσων ὅς σκοτοεσσαν ἀπημαυρωσαΞ ὀμιχλήν, 
πάντῃ δινήεις πτερύγων ριπαιςβ κατὰ κοσμον, 
λαμπρὸν αγὼν aos αγνον" ad’ οὗ σε φανητὰ κικλησκον, 
ἤδη ΤΠριηπὸν ἀνακτα, καὶ ἀυταυγὴ ἑλικωπον. 
Orph. Hymn. V. v. 5. 


6 εἰ τα θνητων μὴ καταισχυνεσθ᾽ eri 
γενεθλα, τὴν γουν παγτα βοσκουσαν φλογα 
asec? avaxros ἡλιου. Sophoel. Gd. Tyr. 1437. 


7 Ὕλῃ τῆς γενεσεως. Sympos. lib. ii. 4. 3. 
8 Es pecov εἷλκεπροβλημα περι Tov ὠου καὶ THs ορνιθος, ὅποτερον γένοιτο πρότερον av- 
τῶν. καὶ Συλλας ὃ éraipos, εἰπων, ὅτι μικρῷ προβλματι, καθαπερ opyary, μεγα και 
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25. ΑΒ organic substance was represented by the symbot of the 
egg; so the principle of life, by whieh it was called into aetion, 
was represented by that of the serpent; which having the property 
of casting its skin, and apparently renewing its youth, was natu- 
rally adopted for that purpose. We sometimes find it coiled 
round the egg, to express the incubation of the vital spirit; and 
it is not only the constant attendant upon the guardian deities of 
health,’ but occasionally employed as an accessary symbol to 
almost every other god,” to signify the general attribute of immor- 
tality. For this reason it served as a general sign of consecration ;? 
and not only the deified heroes of the Greeks, such as Cecrops and 
Erichthonius, but the virgin Mother of the Seythians, and the 
consecrated Founder of the Japanese, were represented terminat- 
ing in serpents.* Both the Scythians and Parthians, too, carried 
the image of a serpent or dragon, upon the point of a spear, for 
their military standard ;° as the Tartar princes of China still con- 
tinue to do; whence we find this figure perpetually represented 
ou their stuffs and porcelaine, as well as upon those of the Japa- 
nese. The inhabitants of Norway and Sweden continued to pay 
divine henors to serpents down to the sixteenth century ;° and 
almost all the Runic inscriptions, found upon tombs, are engraved 
upon the sculptured forms of them ;7 the emblems of that immer- 
tality, to which the deceased were thus conseerated. Macha 
Alla, the god of life and death among the Tartars, has serpents 


| Bupuv σαλευομεν τὸ wept Tov κοσμου τῆς γενεσεως, αἀπηγορεῦσε. αεισω 
ξυνότοισι τον Ορφικὸν και lepov Aoyor, ὅς οὐκ ορνιθος μόνον Τὸ wov awopaive: πρε- 
σβυτερον, ἀλλα Kat συλλαβων ἅπασαν αὐτῳ τὴν ἅπαντων ὅμου πρεσβυγενειαν 
ανατιθησι" Kas τ᾽ ἀλλα μεν evoroua κεισθω (καθ᾽ Ἣ ροδοτον); err: yap μυστικωτερα. 
ὅθεν οὐκ ἀπὸ τροπου Tos περι τὸν Διονυσον οργιασμοις9) ὡς μιμημα του τα 
παντα Ὑεννωντος καὶ περιέχοντος εν ἕαυτῳ, σνγκαθωσίιωται.---ενεχεσθαι δογμασιν 
Ορφικοις ἡ Πυθαγορικοῖς, καὶ το wov,—apxny ἤγουμενοις γενεσεωξ, αφοσιοῦσθαι.- 
Plutarch. Sympos. |. ii. q. iii. s. 1. 

1 Δράκοντα αὑτῳ (τῳ AckAnmyp) παριστωσι, ὅτι ὅμοιον τι Toure πασχουσιν ol 
χρώμενοι τῇ ιατρικῃ, κατα To οἷονει ἀανανεαζειν εἰς τῶν νοσων, καὶ ἀποδνεσθαι TO 
γηρας. Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. xxxiii. 

2 Παρ παντι τῶν νομιξζομενων παρ᾽ ὕμιν θεων opis συμβολον peya και puornpiov 
αναγραφεται. Justin Martyr. Apdl. ii. p. 70. ; 

3 Pinge duos angues, pueri, sacer est locus, Pers. Sat. i. 

4 Μυθολογουσι Σκυθαι yrryevn παρ᾽ avrois γενεσθαι παρθενον' ταντὴν δ᾽ exew τὰ 
μεν ave μερὴ του σωματος μέχρι τῆς ζωνης γυναίκεια, Ta δε κατωτερα εχιδνης" 
raury δε Διὰ μιγεντα γεννησαι παιδα ΣΣκυθὴν ονομα. Diodor. Sic. ii. 48. Kempfer, 
Hist. of Japan, b. ii. p. 145. 

5 Arrian. in Pref. p. 80. Lucian. de Hist. conscrib. p. 39. 

6 Serpentes ut sacros colebant ;—adium servatores atque penates existimantes ;— 
reliquizs tamen hujus superstitione culture—in nonnullis secretis solitudinum 
edibusque perseverant ; sicuti in septentrionalibus regnis Norvegie ac Vermelan- 
diz. Ol, Magn. de Gent. Septent. Hist. Epit. 1. iid. 

7 Ol. Varelii Hunagr. Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. No. iii. c. 1. 
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entwined round his limbs and body, to express the first attribute, 
and human skulls and scalps on his head, and at his girdle, to ex- 
press the second.’ The jugglers and divines also, of North 
America, make themselves girdles and chaplets of serpents, which 
they have the art to tame and familiarise ;* aod, in the great temple 
of Mexico, the captives taken in war, and sacrificed to the sun, 
had each a wooden collar, in the shape of a serpent, put round his 
neck while the priest performed the horrid rites.? In the kingdom 
of Juida, about the fourth degree of latitude, on the western coust 
of Africa, one of these reptiles was lately, and perhaps is still, 
worshipped as the symbol of the Deity;* and when Alexander 
entered India, Taxilus, a powerful prince of the country, showed 
him a serpent of enormous size, which he nourished with great 
care, and revered as the image of the god, whom the Greek writers, 
from the similitude of his attributes, call Dionysus or Bacchus.5 
The Epidaurians kept one in the same manner to represent Ascu- 
lapius ;° as did likewise the Athenians, in their celebrated temple 
of Minerva, to signify the guardian or preserving deity of the Acro- 
polis.” The Hindoo women still carry the lingam, or consecrated 
symbol of the generative attribute of the Deity, in solemn proces- 
sion between two serpents ;® and, in the sacred casket, which 
held the egg and phallus in the mystic processions of the Greeks, 
was also a serpent.° Over the porticoes of all the ancient Lgyp- 
tian temples, the winged disc of the sun is placed between two 
hooded snakes, signifying that luminary placed between its two 
great attributes of motion and life. The same combination of 
symbols, to express the same attributes, is observable upon the 
coins of the Pheenicians and Carthaginians ;*° and appears to have 
been anciently employed by the Druids of Britain and Gaul, as it 
stillis by the idolaters of China."* The Scandinavian goddess Isa 


1 Voyage en Sibérie par |’Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche, pl. xviii. The figure in 
brass is in the collection of Mr. Knight. 

2 Lafitau Moeurs des Sauvages, t. i. p. 253. 

3 Acosta’s History of the Indies,.p. 382. 

4 Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. iv. p. 305. 5 Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. c. 6. 

6 Liv. Hist. lib. xi. epitom. : 7 Herodot. lib. viii. 41. 

ὃ Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes, t. i. p. 253. 

9 See the ciste mystic on the nummi cistaphori of the Greek cities of Asia, 
which are extremely common, and to be found in all cabinets and books of ancient 
coins. 

10 Médailles de Dutens, p. 1. Mus. Hunter. tab. 15. fig. v. and viii. . 
11 See Stukeley’s Abury; the original name of which temple, he observes, was 
the snake’s head: and it is remarkable the remains of a similar circle of stones in 

Beotia had the same name in the time of Pausanias. 

Kara δὲ τὴν es Γλισαντα everay ex Θηβων AGois χωώριον wepiexomevay Ἀογασιν 

Odews καλουσιν of Θηβαιοι κεφαλην. Pausan. Boot. c. xix. 8. 2. 
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or Disa was: sometimes represented between two serpents ;" and a 
similar mode of canonization is employed in the apotheosis of 
Cleopatra, as expressed on her coins. Water-snakes, too, are 
held sacred among the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands ;* and, 
in the mysteries of Jupiter Sebazius, the initiated were consecrated 
by having a snake put down their bosoms.’ . 

26. The sort of serpent most commonly employed, both by the 
ZAEgyptians, Pheenicians, and Hindoos, is the hooded snake: but 
the Greeks frequently use a composite or ideal figure; sometimes 
with a radiated head, and sometimes with the crest or comb ofa 
cock ;+ accessary symbols, which will be hereafter further noticed. 
The mystical serpent of the Hindoos, too, is generally represented 
with five heads, to signify, perhaps, the five senses: but still it is 
the hooded snake, which we believe to bea native of India, and 
consequently to have been originally employed as a religious sym- 
bol in that country; from whence the Egyptians and Phoenicians 
probably borrowed it, and transmitted it to the Greeks and 
Romans; upon whose bracelets, and other symbolical ornaments, 
we frequently find it. 

27. Not only the property of casting the skin, and acquiring 
a periodical renovation of youth, but also that of pertinaciously re- 
taining life even in amputated parts, may have recommended ani- 
mals of the serpent kind as symbols of health and immortality, 
though noxious and deadly. in themselves. Among plants, the 
olive seems to have been thought to possess the same property in 
a similar degree ;° and therefore was probably adopted to express 
the same attribute. At Athens it was particularly consecrated to 
Minerva ; but the statue of Jupiter at Olympia was crowned with 
it ;° and it is also observable on the heads of Apollo, Hercules, 
Cybelé, and other deities ;?7 the preserving power, or attribute of 
immortality, being, in some mode or other, common to every 


ΕΟ]. Rudbeck. Atlant. pt. iii. c. 1. p. 25., and pt. ii. p. 343, fig. A., and 
. 510. . 
Pra Missionaries’ first Voyage, p. 238. 

3 Arnob. lib. v. p. 171. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 14. Jul. Firmic. 
c. 27. 

4 See La Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. ii. tab. xiii, and xiv. The radiated serpent 
is common on gems. . 

5 Virgil Georgic. ii. v. 30. and 181. 

Ἐκβλαστανει δε μαλιστα τα ελαινα, και apya κειμενα" και εργάσμενα πολλακιᾷ 
εαν ἱκμαδα λαμβανῃ, καὶ ΕΧῚ τόπον votepoy, ὥσπερ nbn τις στροφεὺς τῆς θυρας 
εβλαστησε, και ἡ κυλιου πλινθινου κωπὴ τιθεισα es πηλον. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 
lib. v. c. ix, 

6 Srepavos δε επικειται of τῇ κεφαλῃ μεμιμήμενος ελαιας KAvas. Pausay, in 
Eliac. 1. c. xi. 35. 1. 

7 See coins of Rhegium, Macedonia, Aradus, Tyre, &c. 
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personification of the divine nature. The victors in the Olympie 
games were also cfowned with branches of the oleaster or wild 
olive ;' the trunk of which, hung round with the arms of the van- 
quished in war, was the trophy of victory consecrated to the im- 
mortal glory of the conquerors :* for as it was a religious, as well 
as military symbol, it was contrary to the laws of war, aeknowledg- 
¢d among the Greeks, to take it down, when it had been once duly 
erected. 

28. Among the sacred animals of the Hgyptians, the bull, 
worshipped under the titles of Mnevis and Apis, is one of the most 
distinguished. The Greeks called him Epaphus,* and we find his 
image, in various actions and attitudes, upon an immense number 
of their coins, as well as upon some ofthose of the Pheenicians, aad 
also upon other religious monuments of almost all nations. The 
species of bull most commonly employed is the urus or wild bull, 
the strongest animal known in those climates, which are too cold 
for the propagation of the elephant ;* a creature not known in 
Europe, nor even in the northern or western parts of Asia, till 
Alexander’s expedition into India, though ivory was familiarly 
known even in the Homeric times.’ To express the attribute 
strength, in symbolical writing, the figure of the strongest animat 
would naturally be adopted: wherefore this emblem, generally 
considered, explains itself, though, like aH others of the kind, it 
was modified and applied in various ways. ‘The mystic Bacchus, 
or generative power, was represented under this form, not only 
upon the coins but in the temples of the Greeks :° sometimes 
simply as a bull; at others, with a human face; and, at others, 
entirely human except the horns or ears.’ The age, too, is varied ; 
the bull being in some instances quite old, and in others quite young ; 
and the humanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not.® . 


1 Κοτινου στεφανῳ. Aristoph. Plut. 586. 2 Ibid. 943. 
3 Ὁ δε Ams κατα τὴν Ἕλληνων γλωσσαν ἐστι ἕπαφος, Herodot. 1. ii. c. 153. 
᾿ Iovs wor’ εΚΎΟΡΟν 
Ἑπαφον, w Atos γενεῦλον, , 
εκαλεσ᾽ εκαλεσα. Eurip. Pheenis. 688. 
4 Cesar. de B. B. lib. vi. 
5 Pausan. lib. i. c. 12. This proves that the coins with an elephant’s skin on 
the head, are of Alexander II., king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus. 
6 Taupe, i. 6. Διονυσῳ, Lycophr. 209. | 
Tavpomoppey Διονυσον ποιουσὶν ἀαγαλματα πολλοὶ των Ἑλληνων' al δ᾽ Ἡλειὼν 
γυναικες και παρακαλουσιν ευὐχομεναι, rod: βοειῳ Tov θεὸν ελθειῖν προς avras. Δργειθι8 
δὲ Βουγενης Διονυσος επικλην ἐστι." Plutarch. de Is. εἰ Osir. 
Ἐν 3¢KuCucyp καὶ ταυρομορφος ἵδρυται (ὃ Διονυσος.) Athen. Deipnos. lib. κὶ.Ὁ. 476. 
7 Bronzi d’ Ercolano, t. i. tav. 1. Coins of Camerina, and plate ii. of the Ist vo- 
lume of ““ the Select Specimens.’ 
8 Coins of Lampsacus, Naxus, and plates xvi. and xxxix. of vol. i. 
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into thé Opinions of the ancient Hebrews, respecting. a 
ΝΙΝ future immortal Existence. 


Parr IMI.—{Continued from No. XLIIF. p. 129.}. 


WE collect from the οἶδας manner, in which this doctrine is 
delivered in the New Testament, as a fundamental part of reli- 
gion, both by our Saviour and his apostles, that it was presup-~ 
posed to have existed in the Mosaic and Prophetic Dispensa~ 
tions. It was practically exemplified at Christ’s transfiguration ; 
and the persons, who appeared on that occasfon, were Moses 
and Elijah. Hence Huet remarks, “ Rabbinorum etiam mul-' 
torum constans est doctrina, pios homines post mortem in beatas 

uasdam sedes longe ἃ ceelo positas recipi. Sub solio glérie 
ligatas esse proborum hominum animas tradit Cabala. Quem 
locum, si sibi consentire velint, Abrahamo quoque assignare 
debent, non eum ad Dei dextram collocare. Legatur super 
hoc argumento-Sepher et Emana; res egregie confirmata repe- 
rietur.” Inthe parable, likewise, of Dives and Lazarus, we 
find the connexion between the two Testaments maintained, 
by the introduction of Abraham, παλαιὸς μὲν οὖν ἐστί τις ὁ Ad- 
γος οὗτος (says Plato in the Phzedo se’) οὗ μεμνήμεθα, ὥς εἶσιν ἐνθένδε 
ἀφικόμεναι ἐκεῖ (ψυχαί). Nor did a nation ever exist that had not 
some idea of the immortality of the soul; and if such a knoiv-- 
᾿ ledge be traced among Heathen worshippers of the Deity, can 
we suppose that those, whom he favored with an express reve- 
Jation, were left in total ignorance of a subject so intimately 
connected with morality, and so well calculated to advance 
the performance of religious duties? ‘The doctrine of the Pagan 
philosophers, who believed in a resurrection, may be summed 
up in these words :! ἔστι καὶ τῷ ὄντι καὶ τὸ ἀναβιώσκεσθαι, καὶ ἐκ 
τῶν τεθνεώτων τοὺς ζῶντας γίγνεσθαι, καὶ τὰς τῶν τεθνεώτων ψυχὰς 
εἶναι, καὶ ταῖς μὲν ἀγαθαῖς ἄμεινον εἶναι, ταῖς δὲ κακαῖς κάκιον. 
From the book of Job we infey, that when God ‘shall gather to 
himself man’s breath, he shall exist 222° ΤΟΣ; and the 


Ce ee ρα  ριπερεκαθανιπ ρον περ περ σοι 
' Plato in Phedone. 
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application of a great variety of passages in the Old Testament 
by the writers of the New, in support of this doctrine, autho- 
rises us to conclude, that the authors of these had precisely the 
same meaning, which their Christian commentators ascribed to. 
them. The Targumin on Deut. xxxiii. 6. Is. xxvi. 19. Ezek. 
xxxvil. 3.5. Hos. vi. 2. xii. 14. Dan. xii. 2. are satisfactory 
evidences of the opinions prevalent at the period in which they 
were written; and Josephus, speaking of the ἐγγαστρίμυθος at 
Endor, remarks, ἡ δὲ ἀγνοοῦσα τὸν Σαμούηλον, ὅστις ἦν, καλεῖ τοῦ- 
τὸν ἐξ αδοῦ. ᾿ 

The rabbinical Jews firmly believed the immortality of the- 
soul. Whosoever denies this, (O'SVI F/T WI Ὦ say the 
most ancient commentators) shall not live in the days of the 
Messiah, even if all his other works be good. The ΣΉ DY, 
the TNI35 ΝΌΞ, the OWT AWW on the one hand, and on the other, 
the ΠΙ ΝΣ, ΠΟΥ, ΠΤ ΟΣ YANN YIN must be 
referred to ideas familiar to the people, for whose reading the 
respective works were intended, and certainly induce us to ima- 
gine, that these ideas were of very remote antiquity, at the time 
of the composition of the books in which these expressions oc- 
cur. ‘ Know thou,” says Maimonides, “ that man must neces- 
sarily die, and be resolved into that, from whence he was ori- 
ginally composed.” ΕΝ 

We must, also, make considerable deductions from the state- 
ment of Epiphanius (Heres. 9.) that the Samaritans neither 
knew nor believed the resurrection ;—at least, our present Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch avouches no such doctrine. The prejudices 
entertained by the Jews against them, and from them transmitted 
to the Fathers, who rarely had patience to weigh an assertion, 
whether it was or was not gratuitous, easily unravel the cause of 
the many aspersions heaped upon them. Hence we discover 
Josephus losing no opportunity of depressing them, if by so 
doing he can exalt his own nation; and as in later times the 
Pharistes indiscrimmately applied the opprobrious epithet 
OND to both Sadducees and Samaritans, the latter became, fre- 
quently, charged with the Heresy, if not the Deism of the former. 
‘When Epiphanius admits, that the 4oofeos, who were Samari- ' 
tans, acknowledged the resurrection, he completely refutes bis’ 
other assertions, and it has been ably proved by Leland, that 
when the Samaritan Chronicon was written, this doctrine was 
by no means denied by them; therefore, both Jews and Same- ‘ 

itens argued: from the works of Moses a future immortal ex-. 

istence. yo, 
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We have but little concern with the Karaites, who believed 
that the souls of the just, immediately after death, ascended to 
Olam Habha; and those of the wicked descended tg Gjhinnom, 
The books Yetsirah, Sohar, and Bahir, falsely ascribed to Abra- 
ham, but undeniably of very great antiquity, show that this 
doctrine was of no recent invention, and the Gentile and Cab- 
balistical schemes of Transmigration exhibit the various ways, 
in which man has endeavoured to explain to himself the eternal 
duration of the soul. Josephus says of the Pharisees, that they 
thought Ψυχὴν δὲ πᾶσαν μὲν ἄφθαρτον, μεταβαίνειν δὲ εἰς ἕτερον σῶμα 
πὴν τῶν ἀγαθῶν μονὸν, τὴν δὲ τῶν Davaay ἀϊδιῷ τιμωριᾷ κολάζεσθαι. 
"These idle dogmata τῶν συζητητῶν τοῦ αἴωνος τούτου, (rabbinice 
ὝΠΟ ὍΣ) St. Paul admirably refuted, in the 15th chapter of 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, which forms the lesson to 
our Burial Service, and therein established the genuine doctrine 
of the resurrection on its true and only foundation. Clemens 
Romanus, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, elegantly al- 
tudes to this subject, κατανοήσωμεν, x. τι A. ‘The fable, that the. 
garden of Eden, Gihinnom, and the throne of glory, were among 
the ‘seven things created before the foundation of the world, 
evinces the remote date which the Jewish fabulists ascribed to 
these opinions :—See Manasse Ben Israel, and the author of the 
book Cosri. We must bear in mind, that they borrowed largely 
from Plato and Aristotle, and in a great degree agcommodated 
Scriptural Mterpretations to their notions ; for mstance, the rab- 
binical SV 18 immediately discerned in the ἐντελέχεια of the 
fatter. The sentiments of the Alexandrine school .greatly ip- 
fluenced ‘their theological inquiries, from whence the Gilgal 
Haneshamoth, &c. flowed to them from the puerile mysticisms 
of the oriental writers. No small portion of the Mithraic tenets: 
is observable in the accounts of Or-Haensoph; and-no small 
transcript of the Ψυχὴ κοσμοῦ in the rabbinical legends of Pane 
dalphon. ΄ ΝΞ 

But our position rests on ἃ more’stable basis than the idle 
dreams of these visionary men; and we have shown that that 
hasisis divme Revelation. If the books of Moses inculcated no 
such doctrine, it is strange, whence the sentiments relating to 
ays immortal state, which we have produced, before the times of 
the Jewish prophets, could have originated. But, if we admit 


the New Testament to le an adequate exposition, and our, 
' Saviour to be a correct expositor, we must, in opposition to 


eertain learned men, decide that the books of Moses did con-- 
fain these opinions; consequently, that a future condition of 
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qverlasting rewards and punishments was believed and expected 
by the ancient Hebrews. | οι 
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1 appears very strange to me, that the acute genius of 
Porson did not discover any thing better than the common 
reading, or the several emendations which have been attempted 
of the followmg passage :—Eurip. Pheeniss. v. 861. Ed. Pors. 
The common reading ws sac’ ἀπήνη seems unintelligible and 
absurd, What resemblance can an old man have to a chariot? 
The most sagacious hunter after similitudes would be puzzled 
in attempting to discover it. The interpretation of the Scholiast 
in King’s Ed. will give him no assistance, ὥσπερ yap dopa, py 
ὄντος τοῦ χινουντὸς ἡνιοχου ἀκινητὸν μένει, οὕτω καὶ πρεσβυτὴς εἶ py 
τις αὖτον ἀνακχουφιζει ἑαυτῳ χρησθαι οὐ δυναται. Pierson-conjec- 
tures ws παῖς τιθηγης. Fr. Jacob, αἷς παις ἀνηβος. Musgrave, ὡς 
wae’ ἀκανθα. ‘* Elegantes sane sunt (says Porson) Pierson), 
Jacobi, Musgravii emendationes; nulla tamen adeo certa, ut 
omnem dubitationem precidat. Musgravii sententiam quodam- 
modo confirmat Electre locus: | 

‘Ns προσβασιν τωνδ᾽ ὄρδιαν οἶκων ἔχει 

Ῥυσῳ γεροντι τῷδε προσβηναι ποδι- © 
Ὅμως δὲ προς γε τους φιλους ἐξελχτεον ᾿᾿ 

“Διπλὴν ἀκανῇαν καὶ παλιῤῥοπον you.” - . ἮΝ 
None of these readings appear to convey a clear and accurate 
cotiception to the mind. Musgrave’s, which Porson pronounces 
the best, seems too far fetched and distant from that simplicity, 
which 18 such a characteristic feature of Euripides, Valtkertaer’s 

njecture ἐκβασ᾽ ἀπηνὴς (ut scil. γυνη subaudiatur) is liable to 

tfle same objection, | . ἘΞ ΞΕ 
ee 

po ᾽ν The Arabic poet in Hamass. | 
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What I would humbly propose then, as an improvement on 
ibis passage, is to read dyayxy instead of the common πηνη, to 
substitute ye for τε, putting a comina mstead of a full stop after 
cexvov. The passage thus altered will be as follows, 

λαβου δ᾽ αὐτου, τεκνον, 
ὡς πασ᾽ ἀναγκὴ᾽ πους γε πρεσβυτου φιλει 
χειρὸς θυραιας ἀναμένειν κουφισματα. 

‘Take hold of him, my son, since it is quite necessary ; yes, the 
foot of an old man usually requires the assistance of some 
foreign haud. An old man requires to be supported by the hand 
of another. This reading seems to convey at least a clear and in- 

igtble idea; nor am 1 aware that an unwarrantable liberty has 
been taken with the text. The phrase πασ᾽ dvayxy is quite legiti- 
mate as ¢ occure in Herod. lib.1.c.119. εἶδε πασα ἀνωγχὴ ὀφθηναι 
ἐκκωμεμον. Pe and τε are often substituted for one another; and. 
the former of these particles is often rendered as has been done 
here: see Monk’s Alcest.v. 41. Ihave followed the advice of 
the great Porson in attempting to tmprove this passage; with 
what success, let others judge: end ἔ shall be happy to dis- 
cover that they, like me, can find οὐδὲν κρεισσον ἀγαγκης. Accents 
I comeider as quite superfmous, and have therefore abstained 
érom the use of them. We Hyperboreans cannot adapt our 
organs to such delicate inflections of voice as they require.* 

Edinburgh. | A.C. 


ON MR. BELLAMY'S NEW TRANSLATION 
: OF THE BIBLE. 


Tr is of importance to the public to ascertain whether Mr. 
Bellamy’s eensunes of the .authorieed version of the Bible are 
just, and ahether hie acw translation bes the merit of superior 
accuracy. ‘The enain pomt at issue between Mr. Bellamy and 
‘his opponests is, not whether the authorised translation is or is 
not copadle οἵ improvement, for many of our emment divines, 
who are fully sensible of its general accuracy and excellence, 
have expressed an earnest desire to see it revised and brought 
' If our Correspondent * followed the advice of the great Porsen,” be 
would not “consider accents as quite superfluous,”—Ep. | 
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to a higher degree of perfection;* but, adihitting that there is 
room for improvement, whether what Mr. Bellamy considers as 
.erroneous translations, are really such, and whether his new 
translation is likely to supply the desideratum—whether he ap- 
pears competent, from what he has already written, to give us 
ἃ more accurate and faithful version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. I think the appendix to Mr. Whittaker’s ‘ Historical 
and Critical Inquiry. into the interpretation of the Hebrew 
’ Scriptures,” compared with Mr. Bellamy’s “ Critical examina- 
tion of the objections made to the New Translation,” will go 
8 great way towards determining the question. Mr. Whittaker, 
in his appendix A, charges Mr. Bellamy with violations of the 
Hebrew grammar in no less than 184 places in his translation 
of the book of Genesis alone. Mr. Bellamy denies the charge, 
and endeavours to support the accuracy of his New Translation, 
Now if Mr. Whittaker’s charge can be substantiated in any con- 
siderable number of instances, no doubt can remain on. the 
mind of any unprejudiced person as to the incompetence of 
Mr. Bellamy for the important task he has undertaken: a task 
which requires no ordinary share of application, learning, mo- 
desty, taste, and judgment. Mr. Bellamy professes to give » 
correct translation from the Hebrew only. Now it is necessary 
to a correct translation, that it should convey the sense of the 
original in words as nearly equivalent as the idioms of the two 
langaages will admit. I say tn words as nearly equivalent, for 
it is not possible to convey the sense of the original, if a strict= 
ly literal translation be given of every Hebrew word. Words 
must sometimes be supplied to complete the sense, and a single 
Hebrew word will often require 2 or more words to. convey the 
theaning in English. 1 have been induced ‘to make these ob- 
servations, because Mr. Bellamy seems to entertain some sin- 
gular opinions on the principles of translation. From the fol- 
lowing passages he appears to think that a translation cannot be 
gorrect, unless every single Hebrew word is rendered by a single 
-English word. ‘“ I bave said that the word ΓΕ haraah,. which 
᾿ς asrendered were with. child, is but one word, consequently can. 

not be translated as a verb, a noun, and a preposition.” * 

‘“This writer” (Mr. Whittaker,) “has. attempted to show 
some skill on Gen. xxv. 8, and says that ΓΝ FD 310) then 


* See partienlarly Abp: Newcome Ὅτι Biblical translations. 
* Bellamy/s (Grit Exapaination, p.69,60. 56. 
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Abraham gave up.the ghost and. died, is truly translated. In 
answer to cis bold assertion, I say, that in the single word ΔΛ) 
vayigvang, which is rendered ‘ gave up the ghost,’ there is no 
authority for a word of the four which are made out of this verb ; 
it cannot be a verb, a noun, and an adverb,”! “The word WO'¥} 
heremes is but ohe word, which certainly cannot make a participle 
active and a noun ; viz. creeping thing. The word WOT heremes 
is a noun, and is truly rendered, the reptile, and should be so 
rendered ; Gen. i. 26, ch. vil. 14, xii. 17, 19. 1 Kings iv. 33. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 20, &c. &c.”* “I have not followed the common 
version, like our critics: the word YFP yichaou cannot be ren- 
dered [as] in the common version both save and alive, as this 
objector contends: if she were saved, common sense says she 
would be alive.”3 It is evident that the English expressions 
_to be with child, to give up the ghost, creeping thing, to save 
alive, convey the same meaning, or nearly so, as the words “ to 
concetve, to expire, reptile, to preserve,” though the latter may 
be considered as more strictly literal. On the principle laid 
down by Mr. Bellamy it may be maintained that he went out is 
not an accurate translation of ΝΜ; or he stretched forth, of ΠΣ: 


- or he rose up, of surrexit ; because in all these instances a single 
verb is translated a pronoun, a verb, and an adverb, A trans- 
lation may be considered exactly literal, if it corresponds word 
for word with the original: it may be considered accurate, if it 
conveys the sense of the original in corresponding words or 
equivalent expressions. 

On examining the 184 passages in which Mr. W. has charged 
Mr. B. with violations of the Hebrew grammar, I find they. 
may be arranged in 8 classes. Ist,those which Mr. B. acknow- 
ledges to be errata. 2nd, Those respecting which he has return- 
ed no answer. 3rd, Those respecting which he has endeavoured 
to vindieate his New Translation. Of the first class there are 
only 2, Gen. 1, 17, and iii. 11. Of thesecond class there are 
no less than 55, considerably more than a third of the whole 
number. With regard to these passages Mr. W’s objections. 
to the New Version‘ remain, I apprehend, unanswered. I will 
now request the attention of your readers to a few passages ouf 
of Mr. W’s 134, concerning which Mr. B. has replied to the 
strictures of Mr. W. It would occupy too much room to 
quote Mr. Whittaker on Mr. Bellamy .at fulllength. .1-wall 
therefore abstract from them'as much as appears necessary to 
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the neint δί ἐδομο. Gen. i. ὦ. “FIBIVR) (Part. pres. sing. foom. 
Pihel)—The New Transtator’s note says that this word does 
wet belong to the Pibel, but to the hiphil form .ceces” Wirit- 
taker, “.eeeeeNo one can doubt, that when the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters, God was the cause.” Bella- 
my. Mr. B. does not and cannot deny that ABTID belongs 


to the conjugation Pihkel, not Hiphil. Mr. W’s. argument 
therefore remains in full force. 

Gen. iv. 4.% NAT (Sd pers. sing. pret. Hiph.) dnd Abel, he 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock.” King’s Bible. “ But 
Abel came even with farstlings of his sheep.” ‘“ New Version. 
Mr. Bellamy's interpretation would have been correct, had the 
original been ΝᾺ (Sd pers. sing. pret. Kal.) See Grammar.” 
W. “—The verb is in Hiphil; but the authorised version 

ainly supposes by the words, Aud Abel he also, &c. that 

in brought of the firstlings of his flock as well as Abel. It 
is not possible to preserve the literal Hiphil ia all cases, nor is 
it et all necesaary, because uaderstood; as in the verb PW"! 

ishkon, and he placed, Ὁ 20} vayashkanou, and set up, dosh. 
xviii. 1. Thus the translators have given the true sense in these 
two passages: the same is frequent throughout the authorised 
version.” B. A faithful translator is bound to give a literal 
and grammatical translation, where the idiom of the two lan- 
guages will admit of it, which is clearly the case in the present 
Instance, in-which there is not the slightest difficulty or obscurity, 
282; signifies.‘ to bring,’ or ‘to cause to come,’ and the paseage 
18 clearly and correctly translated in the authorised version. 
Iw Josh. xviii. 1. 15 rightly translated in the King’s Bible, 
‘and set up.’ ‘The verb is m Hiphil, and signifies ‘ to cause 
to abide,” “ to cause to stand,’ ‘ to cause to remain,’ &c. * Set’ in 
English corresponds with the Hiphil conjugation in Hebrew. 
Fts primary meaning is evidently ‘ to cause to sit;’ as ‘ to lay,’ is ‘ to 
cause to lie ;° “ to.raise,’ * to cause to rise,’ &c. τς 

Mr. BR. accuses Mr. W. of “ utter defection in the grammar 

of the sacred language,” because he has ventured to assert that 

33 ἴπ one passage is’ the Sd pers. sing. pret. Kal, and in another 

he participle Benoni sizg. masc. If Mr. W. errs, he has. the 

consolation of erring ia.good company. [118 scarcely necessary 
ad } . : ° ᾿ ᾿ 


’t There οἷα so many errors of the press in Mr. Bellamy’s work, besides those 
e Φ Φ } ἃ : 


same other places, " ο - oe 
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to remind the Hebrew scholar that the 3d sing. pret. Kal, and 
the part Benoni sing..masc. are the same δὰ the yerb M12. “NAB 


vemt, Sic. RM et venit; vemet: N2 veniens.” ‘Taylor’s Heb. 
Conc. ‘in verb. ND. “ Verbum Nid et similia, hic,” (i, e. in 
preterito conj. Kal) “ sic flectuntur TIN2NB &c. Partic,” 
(i. 6. Part. Benoni) “a Nilest DRANA Kc.” Buxtorf. Epit. 
Gram. Heb. Nota im verb. NRD. Gen. iv. 26. “ONDA (8d 
pers. sing. pret. Hophal, from χρὴ Then began men to call 


upon the name of the Ἀν. King’s Bible. Who began to 
profane in the name of Jehovah. New Version.—{The ward] 
hiterally means, a beginning was snade, ceptum est, as Montanns 
renders it; another meaning has been attached to at, viz. ἐΐ was 
profane,—then it was a profane thing to call upon the name of 
the Lorp. The New Translator has apparently given it both 
these meanings, and omitted the word NP) altogether.” W. 
“1 have said that the word man [men] is not in the eriginal 
Hebrew. .I have preferred the marginal reading, which agrees 
with the Hebrew. No man knowing any thing of the original 
can doubt the-senee im fet} the New Translation, But our 
critic thinks the New ‘Translation is rather fanciful: such 
fanciers were the marginal translators, and the translator of the 
Vulgate. But I have omrtted the translation of likra, 
᾿ [likro] says this writer. This I deny: the marginal reading says, 
profanely called upon,' which is a good reading. The true 
meaning is, to call on the name of the Lord in an trreverent or 
profane manner. Therefose, whether we say, called profanely, 
or began to profane, it amounts to the same; ¢o call, in that 
sense, is to profane!’ B, This exquistte reasoning of Mr. 
Bellamy requires very little comment. The verb ΤΊ certainly 
cannot have two significations wt the same tome.’ If it signifies 
‘ coeptum est,’ the sense in which the Kimg‘s Bible takes it, it 
cannot at the same time signify ‘ prefanum fait.’ Mr. B. is 
reduced to this ekernative : either he hes translated SPATIN who 
began to profane; in which case he has given a new and un- 
warranted sense to both words, besides giving Hophal the sense 
of Hiphil, and has given uo-transiation of WP to call, or he 
has translated Sr1 ὩΣ who began, end has given the new sense 
of Lo profane to Np. Tn either case be has given a now couse 


' J hhewe sought in mein:Ser this zuaryianl.conding in 4we Bibles : in ‘beth I rend, 
or to call themselves by the name of the Lord.” ae 


i 


a 
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‘to 8, for I. challenge Mr; Bellamy to-produce any cothpetefit 


authority for giving the sense of ‘ who’ to this adverb. I have 


_in vain searched Taylor's Hebrew Concordance and Noldius’s 


Concordantie Particularym for any thing like. this sense of the 
word. If Mr. Bellamy is allowed to give néw senses to words 
and sentences, and to quote Mr. Bellamy’s authority alone in 


-support of these new senses, the controversy can never have an 
‘end ;. but if he is required to support his innovations,. not by 


assertion, but by satisfactory proof, the question as to his com- 
petence will very soon be decided in the mind of every one who 


‘has any grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew language. Mr. 


Bellamy complains of the attacks which have been made on his 


‘New Version. Be it remembered that he threw the first stone, 
‘by accusing the learned and able translators of our authorised 


version, of ignorance and repeated blunders, and of the strange 
and unheard-of absurdity of giving an indecent translation to 
passages, which have no indecent meaning in the original He- 
brew." 


Falmouth, Oct. 1820. KIMCHI. 
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LATIN POEMS, 


AD. POSTUMUM,* 
Ut recuperata Salute Genio et Musis indulgeat, 
CARMEN. 


Non evasimus integri 
Infamem stabili pigram hyemem-nive, 
Qua non seevior altera 
Unquam, aut corporibus perniciosior 
Terris incubuit; tamen 
: Exacta est, et adhuc, PostumE, vivimus, 
Duris libera vinculis 
Ripas pretereunt flumina; tutius 
, Sulcant equora navite, 
Nec salsa adsiliunt littoribus vada. - 


‘Woe πριν hegre aR Ra REN I ES 


. ὁ “The indelicate sense in the following passages of the authorised version,. ts 


NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE ORIGINAL BEBREW, but for obvious reasons [have net 


[ sified them. . Gen. xxxv, 22. xxxviii. 9. &c. &e.” Bellamy’s Critical Examina 


5. By M. Mathevon de Carnien. Postumus is Le Chevalier de Pamy, 6 French 
poet, whom the French call the tival of Tibullas.—Epir. 
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Jam;;spirante Havonio, 
Frondes arboribus; gramina.pascuis, 
Atque hortis redeunt rose ; . 
Rident prata novis pitta colofibus ; © 
Sylvas pervolitant aves, 
Et mulcent variis cantibus zthera : 
Respondentque loquacibis — 
Lymphis et liquido murmure rivuli; 
avis aurea messibus 
Mox estas aderit, quam modo frugifer 
Autumnus perimet, modo ἡ 
Cessurus gelidis ipse Aquilonibus. 
Sic anni series flit ; 
Certam continuis mensibus orbitam 
_ Z&terno semel ordine 
- Prescripsit Deus, et mitibus asperas 
Alternat vicibus vices ; 
Errant perpetuis sidera cursibus; 
Perstant cardinibus suis 
Orbes, ipsaque firmat diuturnitas 
“Cock tecta adamantina, 
Et, quas Sol peragrat, signiferas domos. 
At nos tempore vincimur, 
Et morsu tacito nos minuit dies 
Inclusos spatio brevi, 
Currentesque viam non iterabilem., 
Ergo, PostumE, dum licet, 
Vitee (nam fugiunt) gaudia callido 
Usu sedulus occupa, et 
Quid florum superest, si superest, lege. 


i 
; AD F e M.,”. 
Pottam Lusitanum, ex gravi morbo convalescentem, 
CARMEN. 


(Auctore Mathevon de Curnieu. 1804.) 


Sic est; neque humane immerito gemens 
Inflicta genti tot quereris mala, " 
* Francesco Manoel, ἃ Lyric poet οὗ the first rank, who died at Paris in 1819, 
Feb. 95-—Enrr. : . 


ὅ΄ 
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FRANcisce, damnatosque duri 
‘errigenas miseros laboris. 
Eheu! quot atris pestibus urimur ! 
Urunt medentes acrius; ingruunt 
Mentis tumultus estuosi, 
Quos et amor movet et cupido 


“Insana fame : quid, quod et insuper 


Viris adherens mercurialibus 
Plerumque paupertas acumen 
Ferrea et ingenium retundit ? 


Hac lege rerum callidus Arbiter 
Mundique Rector ambiguo semel 
Mortalibus concessit uti 
Munere; ne aimium beati, 


Fretique vanis artibus, ebrios 
Dum fluxa sensus gaudia detinent, 
Hanc lucis usuramque vite 
Perpetuam propriamve sperent. 


Nobis iniquas sic variat vices, ' 
Volvens arenam clepsydra mobilem, 
Ut, dulcibus miscems amara, 
Stare diu yetet ulla fatum. 


Spirare primam qui dedit, ultimam 
Decrevit horam : ver breve currimus, 
Fessique mox curvam subimus - 
Janitiem stabilesque rugas. 


Ergo querelis pone modum tuis ; 

Condisce vitam, tree mutiebriter 
Frangi, neque extolli insolenter 
Socraicam patiare pectus. 


Det vir ferendo : tu neque desines 
Recti decorique offacti tenax, 
Per damna, per fraudes melorumque - 


lusidias animosus ire. 


Quo prisca virtua, quo Patrie yecat 
Cura adjuvande consilio aut'‘manu; — 
Scriptisque fates seu jocosis 
+: Teedia, seat-lbbent eeveris. 
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Olim procellas et celerem fugam * 
Nosti, relipquens, non avibus basis, 
Laresque moerentesque amicos, | 
Et patriam redetue negantem ; 


Sed liberales vertere spiritus 
alumniosum non valuit nefas;_ 
Nec magna divinis sonantem 
Carminibus cohibere venam. 


Quam psene nuper pessima febrium 
Te injurioso proruit impetu ! 
- Quam pene non tangenda furve 
Stamina subsecuere Parce ! 


Laborioso quum tibi anhelitu 
Virile tussis concuteret latus, 
Horrenda (vidi) luridusque 
' ΜΆ γοῖάα tingeret ora palloy. 


Flevisse Clio, Melpomene suum > 
Flevisse fertur, visa iterum sibi 
Lugere Flaccum ; sed rapaci 
Te Deus herbipotens ab Orco. 


Salvum reduxit, non sine plurime um 

dequaque plausu. Reddere debitum . 
en aemento ; nec reposta 
Pulchra dies careat lagena. 


Sic te benigno numine Delius 
Diu sororum servet amans choro, 
Longumque depellat senectam 
Diffcilem querulosque morbos "ἢ 


«' Philosophical opinions, too warmly professed by Manoel, who was a 
Portuguese, and a priest, incensed against him the Inquisition, and he 
was obliged to make a hasty departure.— Ent. ἊΝ 

3. We wish the Author of these elegant verses had been acguainted 
with the rules for the scansioni of Alcaic verse in No. xxii. of the Clas- 
sical Jourael.—Eoi2. me 
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SYLVA, or SILVA. 


oa inar. 


Tae orthography of this term remains so remarkably unsettled, 
that the same author, in two works published in succession,' is 
found to adopt both modes of writing it. Not without consi- 
deration certainly, and probably, as it is conceived, on right 
grounds, he abides by the latter made, which it would seem, | 
has the authority of all ancient MSS, 

The analogy between ὕλη and Silva appears the sole argu-~ 
ment adduced by those who adopt the y, as if it were an ascer~ 
tained point that the Greek now in print was the parent from 
which the Latin is sprung; or that any deviation in Latin from 
this model must necessarily be a corruption. That the two 
tongues have an intimate relation, is evident ; that the ancestors 
of each nation once spoke the same dialect, may be true; and 
even that in Greek the deflection may be. less from the primi- 
tive tongue; but that this is to be predicated of every igdividual 
word, or of this word in particular, can by no means be ad- 
mitted. _ 

In another term which exists in both tongues, us, sug, the origi- 
nal form, σῦς, remains: in another, in which the sibilation has 
been in like manner dropped, or transposed, by the Greeks, das, 
sal, it 15 observable that in every other European tongue, whether 
of Celtic, Sclavonic,: or ‘Teutonic derivation, the same name, 
however differently pronounced, is given to this substance, and in 
every other tongue is the initial s retained, with the exception 
of the three Cimbric dialects, Armorian, Welsh, and Cornish. 
Horne Tooke remarks, that the words of a language in its pro- 
gress, as aN army in its march, are more likely to suffer loss by 
the desertion of letters, than to receive the accretion of others. 
In these terms silva, sus, and sal, therefore, it is more probable 
that the deviation from the primordial term has been in the 
Greek, hy‘converting the s into an aspirate, and that in fact the 
Roman term approaches nearest the originale = ss 

In the sound of the vowel, there probably was as little unie. 
formity in the two dialects. A term of such ordinary occar- - 
rence must, by different tribes, have been differently pronounced. 


ke Wakeheld’s Georgics, 1788, Sylya, passim,—Wakefield’s Silva, 1793, 


” 
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In the Teutonic dialect the term for salt, for exemple, appears.. 
to have been pronounced salz, sealt, sel, sol, sul, zout.". How. 
then can we be justified in correcting by our etymological no. 
tions, the Roman spelling, by the Greek? But even if it were’ 
ag true as it is incredible, that ὅλῃ was the original term, and 
silva its derivative, if the only proof to which .we can resort, if - 
MSS. concur in giving silva, what right can we have to correct 
them? Even in modern tongues we canuot take a similar liberty: 
we know, for instance, that the word fancy, is derived from. 
φαντασία, yet no one now ventures to write, phancy. . 

One of our most eminent men, as distinguished by his con- 
versational talent, as by his learning, (and by saying this, he is 
sufficiently identified,) accounts for some persons pronouncing 
kewcumber, by their wish to show that they know how to spell 
the word: so, probably, they who write sylya, want to prove 
their acquaintance with Greek. | 

A remark made by Jacob Bryant well deserves attention : 
* When people see two languages that have a similitude, they 
almost always suppose that one is derived from the other. They 
tay just as well, when they see in a large family, two children 
like one another, imagine one to be the parent, the other the 
offspring ; whereas these two, and all the brothers and sisters, 
are from a former parent: for similitude does not intimate 


precedency.’ 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM, 


—eni>-—iii ay 


Meaning of τραχύς, 


Tuxxs is a peculiar signification of the word τραχὺς, which 
Η. Stephens and other Lexicographers have omitted, and which 
is not sufficiently expressed by the Latin asper. In the follow- 


} Wachteri Glossarium, 1851. 
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ing instances it appears to imply tmpatien? of oppontion, sen- 
sible of offence, or, without a periphrasis, may perhaps be Fen: 
dered by our word hasty. 
ZEsch, Prom. νυ. 35. “Amwag δὲ τραχὺς ὅστις dy νέον κρατῇ. 
Sept. ο. Theb. 1046. Τραχός γε μόντοι δῆμος ἐχφυγὼν κακά. 
The following passage from Plutarch is quoted by H. Ste- 
phens under the word δύσαρκτος, and is very apposite: Οὐδὲν 
γὰρ οὕτω γαῦρον καὶ τραχὺ nai δύσαρατον ὡς ἀνὴρ ἔφυ εὐκραγίας 
δοκούσης ἐπιλαμβανόμενος. 
Eur, Med. 446. Οὐ νῦν κατεῖδον πρῶτον, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις, 
Tparceiay ὀργὴν, ὡς ἀμήχανον κακόν : 
in this instance, a hasty temper seems the exact interpretation 
of [ τραχεῖαν ὀργήν. 


Use of οἵμαι and δοκέω by Demosthenes and Xenophon 


Mr. Barker, ἴῃ the Classical Journal, No. V. p. 152., has 
noticed a curious use of οἶμαι in Demosthenes, as in the fol- 
lowing instances: ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, καθήμεθα οὐδὲν ποιοῦντες : again, 
καὶ ὅποι τις ἄν, οἶμαι, προσθῇ κἂν μικρὰν δύναμιν, πάντ᾽ ὠφελεῖ. 


The use of δοκέω in Xenophon is equally curious, and nearly 
parallel; K. 11.1.1, 1, Πολλοὺς δ᾽ ἐδοκοῦμεν καταμομαθηκένα! καὶ 
ἐν ἰδίοις οἴκοις, x. τι A. Ibid. i. 1, 2. Πάσας τοίνυν τὰς ἀγέλας 
ἐδοχοῦμεν ὁρᾷν μᾶλλον ἐθελούσας πείδεσθαχι τοῖς νομεῦοσιν, ἣ τοὺς ἀν- 
θρώπους τοῖς ἄρχουσι. Ibid. i. 1, 6. “Ὅσα οὖν καὶ ἐπυθόμεθα, καὶ 
ἠσθῆσθαι δοκοῦμεν περὶ αὐτοῦ, x. τι Ar 
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ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 


Parr I, 


As the mythology of the Greeks is intimately connected with 
their philosophy and theology, it is not at all. wonderful, since 
the moderns are ignorant of the latter, that they have not genu- 
inely developed the former. Lord Bacon, indeed, has done ull, 
in attempting to unfold this mythology, that great genius, with- 
out the assistance of genuine philosophy, is able to effect, But 
the most piercing sagacity, the most brilliant wit, and the most 
exquisite subtilty of thought, without this assistance, are here 
of no avail. It is indeed easy for ingenious men to explain an 
ancient fable, in a way which to the superficial observer shall 
appear to be the precise meaning which its inventor designed to 
convey, though it be in reality very far from the truth. This 
may be easily accounted for, by considering that all fables are 
Images of truths; but those of the Greeks, of truths with which 
but few are acquainted. Hence, like pictures of unknown per- 
sons, they become the subjects of endless conjecture and absurd 
-opinion, from the similitude which every one fancies he discovers 
in them to objects which are generally known, and with which 
he is familiar. He who understands the explanations given by 
the Platonic philosophers, of these fables, will immediately sub- 
scribe to the truth of this observation, as he will find that these 
interpretations are a sctentific development of their external οὗ 
apparent meaning. 

in order to demonstrate this, I shall present the reader with 
an elucidation of some of the principal fables of the Greeks, by 
these philosophers, and particularly of those of Homer: prepara- 
tory to which, it will be necessary, in the first place, to consider 
whence the ancients were induced to devise fables; in thesecond 
place, to show what the difference is, between the fables of philo- 
sophers and those of poets ; and in the third place, to enumerate 
the different species of fables, and give examples of each. 

As to the first particular then, the ancients employed fables,’ 
looking to two things, nature and our soul. They employed 
them by looking to nature, and the fabrication of things, as fol- 
Ee meee 

! Vid. Olympiodor. MS. Schol. in Platonis Gorgiam. 
VOL. XXIII. Cl. Jt, - ΝΟ. XLY. C 
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lows.—From things that are visible, we believe in things invisible; 
and from bodies, in incorporeal natures. For, seeing the ordefly 
arrangement of bodies in the universe, we understand that a cer- 
tain incorporeal power presides over them. As we therefore see 
that our body is moved, but is no longer so after death, we con- 
ceive that it was a certain incorporeal power which moved it. 
Hence perceiving that we believe .in things incorporeal and inti- 
sible from things visible and corporeal, fables came to be 
adopted, in order that we might arrive from things visible to 
invisible natures ; as for instance, that on hearing the adulteries, 
bonds, and lacerations, of the Gods, the castrations of heaven, 
and the Jike, we may not rest satisfied with the apparent mean- 
ing of such particulars, but may proceed to the unapparent, and 
investigate its true signification. After this manner therefore, 
looking to the nature of things, were fables employed.’ 

But from looking to the human soul, they originated as fol- 
lows: While we are children we live according to the phantasy ; 
but the phantastic part is couversant with figures, and types, 
aud things of this kind. That the phantastic part in us therefore 


' The philosopher Sallust likewise, in the following admirable manner, unfolds 
the reason why fables were employed by the ancients, in his golden treatise On the 
Gods and the World.' . 

‘‘ The first utility arising from fables is this—that they excite us to inquiry, and 
do not suffer our reasoning power to remain in indolent rest. That fables therefore 
are divine, may be shown from those by whom they are employed. For they are 
used by divinely inspired poets ; ey the best of philosophers; by those who insti- 
tuted the mysteries; and by the Gods themselves in oracles. But why fables are 
divine, it is the province of philosophy to investigate. Since, then, all beings rejoice 
in similitude, but turn away abhorrent from dissimilitude, it is requisite that asser- 
tions about the Gods should be similar to them, in order that they may be adapted 
to the dignity of their essence, and may render the Gods propitious to those -by 
whom the assertions are made ; which can alone be effected through fables. Hence 
fables imitate the Gods, and the goodness of the Gods, according to the effable and 
ineffable, the visible and invisible, the perspicuous and the concealed. For as the 
Gods impart to all men in common the benefits produced by sensibles, but to the 
wise alone the benefits of intelligibles, thus also fables proclaim to all men that 
there are Gods; but who they are, and in what their nature consists, they ‘unfold 
to those who are capable of obtaining this knowledge. They likewise imitate the 
energies of the Gods. For the world also may be called a fable ; bodies, indeed, 
and sensible things being visibly contained in it, but souls and intellects subsistitig 
in it latently. And besides this, to teach all men the truth concerning the Gods, 

roduces contempt in the stupid, through their inability of understanding it, and 
ndolence in the worthy ; but to conceal the truth in fables, prevents the contempt of 
the former, and compels the latter to philosophise. Why, however, do fables speak 
of thefts, adulteries, paternal bonds, and other absurd and atrocious deeds? 
it not be said, that such narrations are attended with this admirable effect—that the 
soul, through the apparent absurdity, is immediately led to conceive that these aseet- 
tions are veils, and that the truth contained in them is arcane ? 
τ Vid. Cap. WI. ' ᾿ r 


¢ 
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imay be preserved, we employ fables, in consequence of this part 
rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that a fable is nothing 
else than a false discourse," adumbrating the truth: for 4 
Sable is the tmage of truth. But the soul is the image of the 
natures prior to herself; and hence she rejoices in fables, ag 
an Image in an image. As we are therefore from our childhood 
nourished in fables, it is necessary that they should be intro- 
duced. And thus much for the first problem, concerning the 
origin of fables. ; 

In the second place, let us consider what the difference ig 
between the fables of philosophers and poets. Each, therefore, 
has something in which it abounds more than, and something in 
which it 15 deficient from, the other. ‘Thus for instance, the 
poetic fable abounds in this—that we must not rest satisfied with 
the apparent meaning, but pass on to the occult truth. For 
who, endued with intelJect, would believe that Jupiter was desi- 
rous of having connexion with Juno, and on the ground, with- 
out waiting to go into the bed-chamber? So that the poetic 
fable abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as do not 
suffer us to stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the 
occult truth. But it is.defective in this, that it deceives those of 
a juvenile age.* Plato, therefore, neglects fables of this kind, 
and hanishes IIemer from his Republic; because youth, on 
hearing such fables, will not be able to distinguish what 1s alle- 
gorical from what is ποῖ, 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do not injure those who 
go no farther than the apparent meaning. Thus for instance, 
they assert that there are punishments and rivers under the earth: 
and if we adhere to the literal meaning of these, we shall not be 
injured. But they are deficient in this, that as their apparent 
signification does not injure, we often content ourselves with 


~ 


* Conformably to this definition of a fable by Olympiodorus, Timzus the Locrian, 
in his treatise περὶ ψυχας κοσμὼ καὶ φυσιος, SAYS: ὡς γὰρ τὰ σώματα γοσωδεσι ποκα 
υγιαζομοῖς, tM μη εκ τοῖς υγιενοτατοις᾽ ουτὼ τας ψυχας ἀπειργομὲς ψευδέσι λογοις 
41008 μη αγηται αλαθεσι, i. e. ““ For as we sometimes restore bodies to health by things 
of a noxious nature, when this is not to be effected by such as are most salubrious ; 
thus also we restrain souls [from evil conduct,] by false assertions, when they are 
incapable of being led by such as are true.” So entirely ignorant, however, are many 
of the present day, even among those that are called learned, of this definition of 
a fable, that the fables of Homer are continually defamed by these men, as mon- 
strously incongruous, from not perceiving that they have a hidden meaning, -and 
that like the curtains which formerly guarded the adyta of temples from the pro- 
fane eye, they are the veils of truths the most luminous and divine. 
΄ ® Hence it follows that those who are deceived by these fables, i. 6. who consider 
them solely according to their literal meaning, are juvenile in understanding. 
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this, and do not explore the latent truth. We may also say, 
that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul. For 
$f we were entirely intellect alone, and had no connexion with 
the phantasy, we should not require fables, in consequence of 
wlways associating with intellectual natures. If, again, we were ἡ 
entirely irrational, and lived according to the phantasy, and had 
no other energy than this, it would be requisite that the whole 
wf our life should be fabulous. Since, however, we possess 
intellect, opinion, and phantasy, demonstrations are given with 
‘a view to intellect: and hence Plato says, that if any one 1s 
willing to energise according to intellect, he will have demonstra- 
tions bound with adamantine chains; if according to opinion, 
he will have the testimony of renowned persons; and if accord- 
fing to the phantasy, he will have fables by which it is excited ; 
‘so that from all these he will derive advantage. 

* Plato therefore rejects the more tragical mode of mytholo- 
‘gising adopted by the ancient poets, who thought proper to 
establish an arcane theology respecting the Gods, and on this 
account devised wanderings, castrations, battles, and lacerations, 
of the Gods, and many other symbols of the truth about 
‘divine natures, which this theology conceals ;—this mode he 
rejects, and asserts that it is in every respect most foreign from 
erudition. But he considers those mythological discourses about 
the Gods, to be more persuasive and more adapted to truth, 
which assert that a divine nature is the cause of all good, but of 
‘no evil; and that it is void of all mutation, comprehending in 
Atself the fountain of truth, but never becoming the cause of 
any deception to others. For such ‘types of theology Socrates 
delivers in the Republic. 

Hence, all the fables of Plato, guarding the truth in conceal- 
‘ment, have not even their externally apparent apparatus, dis- 
cordant with our undisciplined and unperverted anticipations of 
divinity. But they bring with them an image of the mundane 
composition, in which both the apparent beauty is worthy of 
divinity, and a beauty more divine than this is established in 
the unapparent lives and powers of its causes. 

In the third place, with respect to the different species of 
fables, they are five in number, and are beautifully unfolded by 
the philosopher Sallust, in his treatise on the Gods and the 
World,’ as follows: “Of fables, some are theological, others 
physical, others psychical, (or pertaining to soul,) others mate- 


, . 


Ὁ Vid, Cap. IV. 
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sial, and others are mingled from these. Theological fables 
ueyer employ body, but survey the essences themselves of the 
Gods; and of this kind, are Saturn’s absorptions of his children, 
For since Saturn is an intellectual' God, but every intellect is 
converted to itself, the fable obscurely indicates the essence of 
the God. But we may survey fables physically,” when. they 
speak of the energies of the Gods about the world, Thus for 
instance, some conceiving Time to be Saturn, and calling the 
parts of time the children of the whole of time, say that the 
children are absorbed by the father. The psychical mode of 
fables consists in surveying the energies of the soul herself ; 
because the intellections of our souls, though they proceed into 
other things, yet abide in their parents. And the material 
mode, is that which is especially used through inerudition by 
the Egyptians, who call bodies themselves, and conceive them 
to be, Gods. According to this mode, earth is denominated 
Isis, hut moisture Osiris, and heat Typhon; or water is called 
Saturn, but fruits Adonis, and wine Bacchus. And to assert, 
indeed, that these are dedicated to the Gods, in the same manner 
as plants, and stones, and animals, is the province of wise men; 
-but it pertains to madmen only to call them Gods; unless after 
the same manner as when from custom we call the orb of the 
sun, and the rays emanating from that orb, the sun itself. 

‘‘ The mized species of fables may be seen in many other ex- 
amples, and in that in which it 1s said that Strife at a banquet | 
of the Gods threw a golden apple, and that a contention about 
it arising among the Goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to 
take the judgment of Paris, who, being charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the rest, For 
here, the banquet manifests the supermundane powers of the 
Gods ; and on this account they subsist in conjunction with 
each other, But the golden apple is the world, which, as it 
consists of contraries, is very properly said to be thrown by 
Strife. As different Gods, however, impart different gifts to the 
world, they appear to contend for the apple. Anda soul living 
according to sense, (for this is Paris) and not perceiving the 
other powers in the universe, says that the apple subsists alone 
through the beauty of Venus. But of fables, the theological 


Thus also he is defined by Plato in the Cratylus to be κορος vous, a pure intellect. 
Saturn, according to the fable, not only devoured his children, but afterwards re- 
fanded them, because intellect not only seeks and procreates, but produces into 
light and profits. ; ᾿ 

2 I refer the reader who wishes to see the physical species of fables largely unfolded, 
to the allegories of Herectides or Heraclitus ig Gale’s Opuscula Mythologica. 
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pertain to philosophers; the physical and psychical to poets 
and the mixed, to the mysteries ; since the intention of all mys- 
teries is to conjoin us to the world and the Gods.” And thus 
‘much for the different species of fables according to the excel- 
lent Sallust. 

. Previous to a development of some of the fables of Homer, 
it will be requisite to observe that this most divine poet, by 
combining fiction with historical facts, has delivered to us some 
very occult, mystic, and valuable information, in those two ad- 
mirable poems, the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence, by those who 
directed their attention to this recondite information, he was 
said, according to the tragical mode of speaking, which was usual 
with the most ancient writers, to have been blind, because, as 
Proclus* observes, he separated himself from sensible beauty, 
and extended the intellect of his soul to invisible and true har- 
mony. He was said therefore to be blind, because that intel- 
lectual beauty to which he raised himself, cannot be perceived 
by corporeal eyes. Thus too Orpheus is tragically said to have 
been lacerated in an all-various manner, because men of that 
age partially participated of his mystic doctrine. The principal 
part of it however was received by the Lesbians; and on this 
account his head, when separated from his body, is. said to 
have been carried to Lesbos. Hence the Platonic Hermeas, 
‘conformably to this opinion of the hidden meaning of the Iliad, 
beautifully explains as follows the ‘Trojan war, th his Scholia 
on the Phedrus of Plato. 

‘¢ By Ilion we must understand the generated and material 
place, which is so denominated from mud and matter, (πάρα τὴν 
sAuy και τὴν VAyy) and in which there are war and sedition. Bat 
the Trojans are material forms, and all the lives which subsist 
about bodies. Hence also the Trojans are called genuine (sba- 
yeveis). For all the lives which subsist about bodies, and irra- 
tional.* souls, are favorable and attentive to their proper matter. 
‘On the contrary, the Greeks are rational souls, coming from 
Greece, 1. e. from the intelligible into matter. Hence the 
Greeks are called foreigners, (exndvdes) and vanquish the ‘F'ro- 
jans, as being of a superior order. But they fight with each 
‘other about the image of Helen, as the poet says [about the 
‘image of Eneas]; 

Around the phantom, Greeks and Trojans fight. 
Rn a aaa aa eae iat, 
. 4 ἴα Plat Polit p: 398. this 

3 of aredoyos ψυχαι in thi iti 

A iri οὗ aneye ‘}vxas in this place, it is necessary to read φλογοι Joya, 
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Helen Signifying intelligible beauty, being a certain vessed 
(eAevoy τις ovca), attracting to itself intellect. An efflux there- 
fore of this intelligible beauty is imparted to matter through 
Venus ; and about this efflux of beauty the Greeks fight with 
the Trojans [i. 6. rational with irrational lives']. “And those 
indeed, that oppose and vanquish matter, return to the intelli- 
gible world, which is their true country ; but those who do not, 
as is the case with the multitude, are bound to matter. As 
therefore the prophet in the tenth book of the Republic, previ- 
qusly to the descent of souls, announces to them how they may 
return, [to their pristine felicity] according to periods of a thou- 
sand and ten, thousand years; thus also Calchas predicts to the 
Greeks their return in ten years, the number ten being a sym- 
bol of a perfect period. And as in the lives of souls some are 
elevated through philosophy, others through the amatory art, 
and others through the royal and warlike disciplines; so with 
respect to the Greeks, some act with rectitude through prudence, 
but others through war or love, and their return is different [ac- 
cording to their different pursuits].” ΝΞ 

_ It may also be said, that by the Greeks and Trojans, Homer 
adumbrates the twofold orders of mundane natures, arising from 
a division of the universe into the incorporeal and the corporeal, 
and from again dividing the incorporeal into the more intellec- 
tual and the more material natures; but the corporeal into the 
heavens and the sublunary region; the heavens into contrary 
periods; and the sublunary region into opposite powers. And 
that he also adumbrates through these, the powers of an oppo- 
site characteristic, which subsist in the mundane Gods, in 
dzinons, in souls, and in bodies. ‘‘ Hence, says Proclus,? 
Homer when energising enthusiastically, represents Jupiter 
speaking, and converting to himself the twofold co-ordinations 
οἵ Gods; becoming himself, as it were, the centre of all the 
divine genera in the world, and making all things obedient to 
his intellection. But at one time he conjoins the multitude of 
Gods to himself without 4 medium, and at another through 
‘Themis as the medium : 


‘ ¥ Conformably to this, Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 898, says, “that all the beauty 
subsisting about generation [or the regions of sense] from the fabrication of things, 19 
signified by Helen ; about which there is a perpetual battle of souls, till the more 
intellectual having vanquished the more irrational forms of life, return to the place 
from whence they originally came.” For the beauty which is in the realms of gene- 
ration is an efflux of intelligible beauty. 


4 InTim. p. 800, : 2 
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¢ But Jove to Themis gives command to call 
The Gods to council.””! 


For this Goddess pervading every where collects the divine 
number, and converts it to the demiurgic monad. For the Gods 
are both separate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for 
all things, being at the same time exempt from them through the. 
highest transcendency, and extending their providence every where. 
For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled with matter. Through tran- 
scendency of power, they are not filled with the subjects of their 
government; and through beneficent will, they make all things 
similar to themselves; in permanently abiding, proceediug ; 
and-in being separated from, being similarly present to, all 
things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and 
the dzemons the attendants of these, receive after this manner 
anmingled purity, and providential administration from ther 
father; at one time he converts them to himself without ἃ 
medium, and illummates them with a separate, unmingled, and 
pure form of life. Whence also I think he orders them to be 
separated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus,? and 
neither convert themselves to Greeks nor Barbarians; which is 
just the same as to say, that they must transcend the twofold 
orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in undefiled 
intellection. But at another time, he converts them to a provi- 
dential attention to secondary natures, through Themis, calls - 
upon them to direct the mundane battle, and excites different 
ods to different works.” 

As to the recondite meaning of the Odyssey, the opinion of 
Numenius the Pythagorean appears to me to be highly probable, 
that Homer in the person of Ulysses represents to us ἃ man 
who passes in a regular manner over the dark and stormy sea of 
generation ; and thus at length arrives at that region, where 
tempests and seas are unknown, and finds a nation, a 


“< Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar.” 
Odyss. xi. 122. and xxiii.. 270, 


*'For indeed,” says Porpliyry,” ** it wilt not be tlawfut for any one 
to depart from this sensible life in a regular way, and in the 
shortest time, who blinds and irritates his material demon; but 


' Thad. XX. v. δ. ᾿ 
* i.e. In the highest and purest intellectual splepdos. , 
3 De Antro Nympharum p. 271. aa 


Miscetlanea . Ciassica. Ah 


he who dares to do. this will be pursued by the anger of the 
marine and material Gods, whoa: it is first requisite to appease 
by sacrifices, labors, and patient endurance; at one time by 
contending with perturbations, at another time by employing 
stratagems of various kinds, by all which he transmutes himself 
into different forms; so that at length bemg stripped of the 
torn garments" by which his true person was concealed, he 
ΒΥ recover the ruined empire of his soul, Nor will he even 
then be freed from molestation, ull he has entirely passed over 

raging sea, and taken a long farewell of its storms; till, 
though connected with a mortal uature, be becomes, through 
deep attention to intelligible concerns, so ignorant of marine 
and material operations, as to mistake an oar for a coro-van.” 
Posphyry, adds, ‘‘ Nor is it proper to believe that interpretations 
of this kind are forced, and are nothing more than the conjec- 
tures of ingenious men; but when we consider the great wisdom 
of antiquity, and how much Homer excelled in intelligence, and 
in every kind of virtue, we ought not to doubt, that he has 
secretly represented the images of divme things under the con~ 


cealments of fable.” 
T. TAYLOR. 
Walworth. 
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MISGELLANEA CLASSICA. 


NO. Xl, 


[Continued from No. XLII. p. 280.] 


I. Elmsl. Annot. in Eurip. Med. p. 150, not. ad init. ** Nihil 
apud Atticos podtas rarius vocali « ante particulam dy elisa.” -- 


2 i. e. Becoming purified through the exercise of the cathartic virtues; Porph 
elegantly. alludes to this denudation through the exercise of these virtues, in the fol- 
lowing passage, in his excellent treatise De Abstinentia. Lib. I. p. 27. Axodurecr 
apes τοὺς ROARS MALY χιτωνας, TOY τὲ OPSTOY TOUTOV NE TUEALYOY, Nes OVE ἐσωθεγ nfpApie 
ἐσμεθα, προσεχ ες ογτας τοις δερματινοις" γυμνοῖ δὲ καὶ ἀαχιτωγες ἐπι ΤῸ σταδιον αγαβαι- 
weary, oxi Te τῆς ψυχης Okuma ἀγωγνισομενοι. i.e. ““ We must therefore divest our- 
selves of our many garments, both this visible and fleshy garment, and those wifi 
which we are inwardly clothed, and which are proximate to the cutaneous vestments. 
But we must enter the stadium naked, and without the encumbeance of dress, stre- 


nuously contending for the Olympia of the soul.” 
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: Mr. Elmsley has forgotten to qualify his observation by curs: 
fining it to the third persons singular of verbs: see the note 
itself. 


Il. Remarks on the “ Hints to form the Ovidian Distich,” 
inserted in No, XLIII. of Clas. Journ. p. 221-224. 


Art. 1. * Four verses out of five, or nearly so, commence 

with a dactyl.” A dactylic commencement is likewise more 
frequent in pure heroics, though not in the same proportion, 
especially in Virgil, who employs the opening spondee at least 
as frequently as any of the Latin poets. 
_ @. “© When the sense of the first line overflows by a single 
word into the second, that word almost always forms a dactyl, 
or a trochee.—The exception to this rule is very rare, and 
takes place perhaps only with a verb : 


Inde due pariter, yisu mirabile, palme 
Surgunt ; ex illis altera major erat.” 


In heroics, likewise, a spondatc word at the beginning of a line, . 
followed by a pause in the sense, appears generally to be avoid- 
ed as a fault by the best writers. 

6. “ The trisyllabic ending is avoided in the short line.” 
There is indeed only one instance, we believe, in the whole of 
Ovid, in which the short line ends with a trisyllable ; it occurs 
either in the Tristia, or the De Ponto, but we are not able to 
refer to the passage. ΝΕ 

7. A somewhat similar rule holds with regard to the succes- 
sive stanzas of our own Elegiac metre, commonly so called, 
(seé Gray’s Elegy,) and the octo-syllabic quatrain,'’ one of the 
most pleasing of our shorter measures, ‘The occasional snter- 
lacement of the couplets in heroic rhyme is perhaps a more 
parallel instance. 


. ἢ We shall be excused for quoting a beautiful illustration from Lord 


Byron: 
“Oh! who like him had watch’d thee here? 

Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye, 

In that last hour ere Death appear, 
When silent Sorrow fears to sigh, 

Till all were past? But when no more 
’T was thine to reck of human woe, 

Affection’s heart-drops, gushing o’er, 
Had flow'd as fast—as now they flow.” 

. Lines to Thyrza. 
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9. * The casural lengthening of a short syllable—is very 
uncommon : . 
7 Ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore vestes,” &c. 3 
We doubt, indeed, whether it ever takes place, except in the case 
of verbs ending in iit, the concluding syllable of which is with- 
out scruple produced by Ovid. Female appellatives in ra, 
from the Greek pa, are lengthened on account of their derivation: 


Mittit Hypermnestra de tot modo fratribus uni. 
Perdat opes Phedra: parces, Neptune, nepoti. 
11. The following occurs in the Tristia : 
Roma relinquenda est: utraque justa mora est. 
Of the works written by Ovid subsequently to his banish- 
ment, it may be said in general, that as they exhibit less of his 


characteristic merits (and faults) than his earlier writings, so 
they are less elaborate in point of metre. 


. Til. Metrical Lines. 
Thue. iii, 40, ἀεὶ πολεμίους" of τε τέρποντες λόγῳ --- 


5 


Xen. Mem. Soc, iv. 2, 10. ἀγαθὸς γενέσθαι, συλλέγεις τὰ 
γράμματα--- a , 

Plat. Theag. p. 128, B. τῶν μακαρίων τε καὶ σοφῶν μαθημάτων. 

Dem. Phil. 1. p. 42, Reiske. καὶ προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν τούτοις 
ἐθέλουσιν ἅπαντες---- 

Polyb. i. 18. εἰς “Ηράκλειαν, πρῶτον μὲν πραξικοπήσας .--- 

Appian. de Bell. Civil. ii. 5. μέλλων ὑπατεύσειν πρῶτος 
ἐσφέρει γνώμην, ὡς αὐτὸς, οἶμαι, πολλὰ τῶν κυρουμένων---ο 
If the first may be tolerated as a scazon, it ought to have been 
mentioned, that the iambic line in No. XLIII, p. 172, 1. 2, 
was intended as a comic one. 


Polywn. Strat. lib. iii. sub fin. τοὺς μὲν σὺν αὐτῷ συλλαβὼν 
ἔδησε, TA— ᾿ ! ! 
-- Εἴς. Acad. |. iv. 14. Essent dicta, in conspectu consedimus - 


omnes. ΝΣ | 
Tac. Ann. xii. 37. Atisi? non si vos omnibus imperitare— 
-- xvi. 22. Poppeam Divam non credere, cujus m acta— 


IV. Fr. Eur. Phaéth. (cited Cl. Jd. xliii, p. 169.) πτήσσοντα 
ward ἐνουθέτουν----αιι. vouderouy. 
. o-Fragm. ejusd. dram. e MS, Par. descript. p. 159. 
------ - φλόγα μὲν οὐχ ὁρῶ πυρὸς, 
γέμοντα δ᾽ οἶκον μέλανος ἐνδόθεν καπγοῦ, x. τ᾿ A. 


. 
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MEPOY®. πῶς φής 3 ὅρα μὴ θυμάτων wu 

κατ᾽ οἶκον ἀτμὸν κεῖσ᾽ ἀποσταλέντ᾽ ἴδῃς ; 
So in Mason’s Caractacus, Caractacus mistakes the hght arising 
from the conflagration of the sacred grove, for that of the rising 
sup." ‘The confusion of nuptial festivities with tunereal lamenta- 
tions, which appears inthe fragment as it at present stands, bears a 
singular resemblance to a well-known passage of Mr. Milman’s 
late drama, the Fall of Jerusalem. Thewhole fragment breathes 
the spirit of Euripides: the description ia |. 23-37, fol. 162, ts a 
beautiful example of that style of rural painting which the accom- 
plished translator of Aristophanes, (Quart. Rev. No. XLV. on 
Female Education in Greece) has observed to be characteristic 
of Euripides. 

V. We have been favored, by a well known classical scholar, 
with the following extract from Noltenius’s Lexicon, as apposite 
to one muscological branch of our lucubrations. It will be 
perceived that many of the lines (indeed nearly the whole 
of those quoted from the New Testament) are inadmissible. 
The extract, however, may amuse some of our readers; and with 
it we conclude this most frivolous portion of our frivolous 
labors. We must at the same time request our learned contri- 
butor* to accept our thanks for his kindness. 


Noltenit Lexicon, P. IV. col. 1867—1870. — 


Versus improvisos et fortuitos in Cicerone et optimus seripto- 
ribus observamues. . 
En! Hexametrum, qui Ciceroni in Oratione pro Archia c. 
1. obrepsit : a 
‘In qua me non inficior mediocriter esse 
Versatum.’ 
Alius Hexameter occurnit L. 2. Attic. Ep, 18. : 
‘ Displceo mihi, nec sine summo scribo dolore.’ 
Item in Orat. post reditum ad Quirites : 
‘ Auctores, testes, laudatoresque fuerunt.’ 


* See the fine opening of the sixth book of The Task. Hom. I]. xxii.— 
χαλκὸς δὲ ἐλάμπετο εἰκελὸς αὐγῇ πυρὸς αἰτομένοιο, 4 ἠελίου ἀνιόντος. 

2 One of the πιΐοοι. γελωτοποιοὶ in that miscellany of Momus, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, (No. xliii. pp. 76, 77.) has, in the course of an article 
devoted to the exposure of an oversight recorded in the Clas. Jl. No. xli, 
p- 28, ad fin. arraigned a gentleman as author of the Miscellanea Clas- 
sica. We beg leave to vindicate the accused from this charge, and te 
assure our facetious friend that Mr, —— is as innocent of these articles, 
as James Hogg, Esq. is said to be of the boorish epistle in the No. of 
Blackwood, which bears his name. This statement is elicited from us 
by a sentiment of justice, ἊΝ ΝΕ 
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Item L. 1, de Leg. ΝΞ 
oN allius agricole cultu stirps tam diuturna.’ 
Item in Epp. : 
‘ His ego consiliis si te ‘presentem habuissem.’ 
Item L. 1. Acad. Quest. ἢ. 14.: 
‘Quum sunt.dicta, in conspectu consedimus orhnes.’ 
Item .L. 4. Acad. Quest. n. 122.: 
‘ Crassis occultata et circumfusa tenebris.’ 
Item Orat. 1. in Catil. mit. [ambicus senarius: 
‘ Senatus hac intelligit, Consul videt.’ 
Ac preter hos Senarios, quos vix possumus effugere, interdum 
etiam Phalecum admittt: v. g. 
‘Successit tibi Lucius Metellus.’ 
Et Lib. 3. de Oratore, ubi ipse hoc tanquam vitium incessit, 
totum Distichon imprudens incessit : 
‘Ac mibi quidem veteres illi majus quiddam animo 
[ Complexi, plus multo etiam vidisse videntur, 
Quam quantum nostrorum ingeniorum acies | 
intueri potest.’ 
Tacitus Hexametro incipit Annales 8UuOs : 
‘Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere.’ 
Integer etiam Hexameter apud eundem occurrit in ejus Germ, 
c. 39. n. 2.: 

‘ Auguriis patrum et prisca formidine sacrum.’ 
Sallustius bellum suum J ugurthinum inchoat Hexametru hoc 
Spondaico : 

‘Bellum scripturus sum, qued populus Romanus.’ 
Ita etiam Pentameter Elegiacus occurnit apud Sleidanum L. 18. 
Commentar.: ‘ Barensis interea Landgravii ditionem, que supra 
‘Francofurtum est, ingressus, oppidum Darmstatum 
Partim vi, partim deditione capit.’ 
Et in veteri Bibliorum versione Psalmo 51, : 
‘ Imponent super altare tuum vitulos.’ 
Item Hexametri rursas ap. Senecam L. 8. de Benetic. ε. 17.: 
“Quem juvat accepisse equali perpetuaque 
Voluptate fruitur.’ 
Apud eundem ibid. c. 30.: 
* Quidquid prestiti patri, etiamsi magnum est, infra zstimati- 
f~nem paterni 
‘Muneris est, quia non essem, si non genuisset.” 
Sic in Pandectis et apud JCtos veteres sequentes versus fortuiti 
observati sunt: Apud Modestinum L. 3. de Poenis, 
“Cedem adniiseruut sponte dolove nialo.’ ᾿ 
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Apud Caium L. 2. de Legatis ad edictum : ες 
᾿ § Servo legato legari posse, receptum est.’ 
Apud Scevolam L. 2. Responsorum ; 
'* Pro solido pignus vendere quisque potest.’ 
Apud Caium L, 22. ad Edictum provinciale : 
‘ Et quum lege quis intestabilis esse jubetur.’ 
Apud Ulpianum L. 25. ad Sab. : 
‘Semper in obscuris, quod minimum est, sequimur. 
L. 12. in pr. #. de Public. in rem act. : 
‘Quum sponsus sponse servum donasset, eumque.’ 
L. 28, ὃ. 3. x. de judiciis : 
‘ Legatus damni infecti promittere debet.’ 
L. 46. x. de Aédil. ed.: 
‘Quum mihi redhibeas furtis noxisque solutum.’ 
L. pen. x. de Usu et usufr. et reditu: 
‘Plus habeant reditus, quam si matura legatur.’ . 


- 


Et in Grecis versus hujusmodi fortuiti eo minus evitari queunt, 
quanto major ibi metri licentia datur, que quidem tanta est, ut 
subinde in prosa occurrat versiculus, qui non nisi dedita opera, 
ob negligentiorem numeri Poetici custodiam, potest adverti, 
Ita in ipso Novo Testamento Greco occurrunt sequentia, qu 
ad certum aliquod metrum, quod humana sibi finxit solertia, 


revocari possunt : 


Tit. 3. v. 3. μεν γάρ ποτε καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀνόητοι, ἀπειθεῖς. 
Tit, 8. v. 2. Μηδένα βλασφημεῖν, ἀμάχους εἶναι, ἐπιεικεῖς. 


Hebr. 12,13. Kal τροχιὰς ὀρθὰς ποιήσατε τοῖς ποσὶν ὑμῶν. 


1 Tim. 6, 16. Οὐδεὶς ἀνθῃρώπων οὐδὲ ἰδεῖν δύναται. 
Jac. 4, 4. ‘H φιλία τοῦ κόσμου ἔχθρα εἰς θεόν ἐστι. 


Matth. 14,14. Εἶδε πολὺν ὄχλον, καὶ ἐσπλαγχνίσθη ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. 


Joh. 17, 20. Kai περὶ τῶν πιστευσόντων διὰ τοῦ λόγου αὐτῶν, 


Joh. 18, 36. Εἰ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου τούτου ἦν ἣ βασιλεία. 


Job. 19, 39. "Have δὲ καὶ Νικόδημος ὁ ἐλθὼν πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν. 


Rom. 8. v. ult. Τῆς ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿]ησοῦ τῷ Κυρίῳ ἡμῶν. 
Luc. 14, 80.. Οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἤρξατο οἰκοδομεῖν. 


Joh. 13, 5. Βάλλει ὕδωρ εἰς τὸν νιπτῆρα καὶ ἤρξατο νίπτειν. 


16. Οὐκ ἔστιν δοῦλος μείζων τοῦ κυρίου αὑτοῦ. 
Luc. 10, 24. Kal οὐκ ἤκουσαν καὶ ἰδοὺ νομικός τις ἀνέστη. 


Joh. 16, 28. ᾿Εξῆλθον παρὰ τοῦ Πατρὸς, καὶ ἐλήλυθα εἰς τὸν 


Κόσμον. 
Rom. 6,13. Kal τὰ μέλη ὑμῶν, ὅπλα δικαιοσύνης. 
Luc. 21,18. Θρὶξ ἐκ τῆς κεφαλῆς ὑμῶν οὐ μὴ ἀπόληται. 
——I11, 3. Τὸν ἀρτὸν ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου. 

Item: - Τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν καὶ ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ἁμαρτίας. 
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> Matth. 7, 7. Ζητεῖτε καὶ εὑρήσετε: Quatern: Idmb, 
Et: ΛΔἰτεῖτε καὶ δοθήσεται. . 
.ἼΜαῖι. 23, 6. Kai τὰς πρωτοκαθεδρίας ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς. 

Joh. ὅ, 19. Οὐ δύναται υἱὸς ποιεῖν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ οὐδέν. | : 

Et alia innumera. ον 

Ohe! τη4υῖ8: αὐ]ὰ audio? quid video? Tot versus fortuiti 
occurrunt etiam apud Scriptores θεοπνεύστους ἢ At nimirum hi 
sancti viri scripserunt simplici animo, et sive ullo lenocinio 
humano, parum morati fortuitam illum verborum concursum, - 
qui ex pigmento et figmento pendet Poetico: et tantum abest 
ut vitioid dari iis debeat ut potius majestatem sermonis divim 
coarguat, quod absint hujusmodi cautiones, quas Cicero et alti 
verborum scrutatores plus nimio aliquando curiosi mculcant. 
Minytum omnino est et puerile, ubique syllabas metiri et nume- 
rate pedes, ne versus quidam nobis obrepat improvisus, Sufficit, 
81 caveatur, ne numerus et cesura, primo statim obtutu, aures 
offendat lectoris vel auditoris. 

Et vero id spondeo, si cui volupe est, scriptorem aliquem | 
spissiorem, sive recentior ille sit, sive antiquior, hoc scopo ex- 
cutere, ut versus inveniat fortuitos, tot ubique verborum concur- 
sus deprehensum iri, qui huic vel illi metro facile respondeant, 
ut Vix venire in numerum possint. 

Sic apud omnes scriptores Gréecos multa eyusmodi occurrunt. 
E. g. apud Nazianzenum in Oratione περὶ θεολογ. ps 202. 

"Ev ζοφεροῖς οὕτω καὶ σίμβλοις καὶ ἀοράτοις. 
It. apud #Alianum L. 1. c. 32.:, 
Μηδὲ ἄτιμος δόξαι τῷ μὴ δωροφορῆσαι. 

Thidem: Μηδὲν ἄτιμον ἐάσας, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἤδη ἐχώρει. 
Exstant etiam hujusmodi in Biblioram Versione Latina: 
Matth. 11. ‘Vetibi, Chorazim! Vz tibi, Bethsaida !’ 
Joh. 3. ‘Qui sequitur me, non ambulat in tenebris.’ 

Luc. 6. ‘ Non est discipulus supra magistrum,.’ Phalecum. 

In Scriptis 5. Bernhardi tot versus fortuiti leguntur, ut multis 
videantur studiose inserti esse. 

Sic dubium nullum est, quin etiam in Germanica Bibliorum 
versione ea interdum coalescant verba, que ad aliquod metrum 
redigi possinut. | 

Ita Genes. 29. leguntur verba, que ad Latinorum leges Pros- 
odicas exacta, justum Hexametrum efformant : . 

‘ Dass Isaac scherret mit seem weibe Rebecca.’ 

Et Luc. 2, 38. occurrunt bini Trochaici : : 

‘Sieh ich bin des Herren Magd ; 
«Mit gescheh, wie du gesagt.’ 


-- f 
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Conf, Joh. Joich. Milleride Vereu inopinato in Prosa. Lips. 
1688. 4. ΝΞ 

Vi. Butler on ech. Choéph. 343 ρηᾳ. Ei γὰρ ὑπ "Tle, 
x. τ. A. has forgotten to quote the obvious passages, Od. 1. 256, 
and V. 306. | 

VII. Blomf. Not. on Eich, Agam. 93,94. (The passage 
‘is as follows, 91-95. ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλοθεν οὐρανομηκὴς ΛΜαμπὰς ἀνίσχει, 
«Φαρμασσομένη χρίματος ἀγνοῦ Maraxais ἀδόλοισι παρὴηγορίαις, 
Πελάνῳ μυχόθεν Βασιλείῳ.) “ Quidnam sunt unguenti adores 
παρήγοριαι NEMO eX licare poturt.” Does not παρηγορίαις signify 
“6 persuasions,” “ incentives,” or, to use Shakspeare’s word, 
“ appliances?” The description altogether reminds us of one 
in Southey’s Curse of Kehama, Canto xvii. especially the ept- 
thet οὐρανομηκὴς, which seems more literally applicable to the 
festal lamp of Béli than to the i//uminations (procul omen abesta) 
at Argos. 

VIII.—1. (Translation.) 


Aspice, qua parvus cultu viret angulus, et se 
Pandit ad apricum florea terra diem. 

Hic humiles viol fragranti flore renident, 
Mistaque cum rubris lilia cana rosis. 

Hic procul assiduo populi semota tumultu 
Floribus halantem cepit Eliza locum, 

’ Hic animo tranquilla, suzque simillima- sedi, 
Accolit intactas, purior ipsa, rosas. 
ῷ . 


Hygeia eceli progenies, mihi 
Insigne numen, sollicitos potens 
Lenire maerentum dolores, 
Atque hebetes renovare sensus 5 
Seu molle regnum Tiburis uvidi, 
Vicina sacro seu colis Algido, 
Seu grata Penei virentis 
Pascua, floriferosque saltus : 
Te semper acri nos petimus prece, 
Quacunque vasti terminus zquoris 
Disjungit oras, qua benigna 
ce potens alit arva Titan. 
Te, ne superbas effugias domos, 
Regesque, et urbes, et populi timent: 
e miles, intonsa cruentam 


Fronde comam religansque laugo, 
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Ne magna. desint gaudia gloria; 
_ ’ Diuque raucis navita fluctibus' _ 
Jactatus, absentemque przsens 
Jamjam anim patriam revisens ; 
Frustra; maligno nam propius pede 
Morbus propinquat, cordaque fortia 
Jam morte languescunt ; nec unquam, 
Precipiente animam sepulcro, 
Charam licebit visere conjugem, 
Fumunaoque nota prospicere 6 casa, 
Qua duxit annos, atque misto 
Traxit opus juvenile ludo, 
Etone. 


"Epmecey ὠκεανῷ ποταμῷ βαβθυδινήεντι 
᾽Βέλιος, κατὰ δ᾽ ὑψηλῶν ὄρεος κορυφάων 
ἔκφυγεν ἀκάματον σέλας, ἀκτάων Te προπάσεων. 
πυκνῷ δὲ νυχτὸς ζόφῳ ἀστέρες, HOU ὁμίχλῃ, 
χυκρύφαται, μήνη δὲ περὶ νεφέεσσιν ἕεσται 
οὐρανὸν εἰσανιοῦσα, καὶ ἐν νέμεσι σκιεροῖσιν 
ἑσπέριος μεταπαυόμενον Νότος ὥρνυτ' ἀντὴν, 
καὶ τότε μὲν ψιθυρίξει ἐν ὑλῇ, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 
παύεται, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἐκ πάμπαν πέσε, καὶ γὰρ ἐρεμνὴ 
ἐκκατέβησε Σιωπὴ ἀπ᾽ αἰγλήεντος ᾽Ολύμπου, 
τῷ δ' ᾿γανὸς ἔπεται πόλεων ἀπὸ Κιμμεριάων, 
ἱμερόεις, γλυκερὸς, μαλακόπτερο;, ᾧ ῥά τε πάντων 
στήθεα δέδμηται, ὅσσα τρέφει εὐρεῖα χθών. 
οἷαι δ' αὖ φωνῇ μινυριζόμεναι στονοέσσῃ 
ψυχτερίδες φίλον ἐς νυκτὸς κνέφας ἐξανιεῖσιν, ᾿ 
οἵτε πανημέριοι μυχῷ ἄντρου ϑεσπεσίοιοῖ 
πτώσσουσιν, θωκοῖσιν ἀγαλλόμεναι σκιεροῖσιν" 
ἄλλ᾽ ὅταν ἠέλιος τε δύῃ, καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἔλθῃ, 
καὶ τότ᾽ ap’ ἐξανιεῖσιν ἐπὶ σκιόεσσοινν ἄρουραν' 
δεινὸς δ᾽ ἐξ ἀγροῦ στόνος ἥϊε τετριγνιῶν. 
γὺξ δ᾽ ἤδη τελέθει, παύσαντο δὲ ἔργ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 
κάδδ᾽ ἀνδροχτασίας παῦσεν νὺξ, ἔγχεα δ᾽ ἔστη 
ἐν κλισίῃς, θερμῷ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔῤῥεεν αἵματι γαῖα, 
γευραὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔκλαγξαν ἐνξέστοις ἐπὶ τοξοις" 
οἷοι δ᾽ οὐχ εὔδουσί τις ἢ φυλάκων ἀγερώχων, 
ἥ τις συλητὴρ, νεχύων χατατεθνειώτων, 
, , ὲ ς μα αόναθον 
* Cowper's Task, book i. 5. Od. xxiv. 6. . 
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ἦέ τις odrapdves δηΐων ὑπὸ bupopalerens, 

ἣ σκοπὸς, ὃς φοβερὸν θαρσῶν dyin σκοπιάζη" ὁ. 

οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι κλιφίῃσι καθεύδουσιν, ποτὶ δέ σφιν 

ἥδεα κῴρχεε πάντα, λύων μελεδήμαιτ᾽, ὄνειρος. 
Etone. | 


1. Stewart’s Philos. Essays, p. 593, 8vo. ‘A French poet 
of our own times, in alluding to the wonders of creative power, 
has attempted, by means of a very singular personification, to 
rise higher than the sacred historian.” (Alluding to the opening 
of the book of Genesis.) “With what success, 1 leave the reader 
to judge; . 


L’Imagination, féconde, enchanteresse, 

Qui fait mieux que garder et que se souveni, - 
Retrace le passé, devance |’avenir, 
Refait tout ce qui fut, fait tout ce qui doit étre, 
Dit ἃ Pun d’exister, a l'autre de renaitres . 
Et comme a |’Eternel, quand sa voix l’appela, 
L’étre encore au néant lui répond; Me voila.” 


We know not if it be worth remarking, that this curious pas- 
sage bears marks of being adumbrated from Job xxxviii. 35. 
‘¢Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here we are ?’—Truly may it be said, that there is no 
bathos so great, as the descent from the sublime to its coun- 
terfeit. | 

2, A writer in the Retrospective Review, No, iv. p. 351, art. 
Fletcher’s Purple Island, notices “the singular skill with 
which the poet has availed himself of a very mean image, and 
which he has indeed elevated into something like dignity.” The 
passage 18 as follows: . 


Like as when waters, wall’d with brazen wreath, 

Are sing’d with crackling flames, their common foe ; 
The angry seas ’gin foam and hotly breathe, 

Then swell, rise, rave, and still more furious grow; 
Nor can be held; but fore’d with fires below, 
Tossing their waves, break out, and all o’erflow.: 


The Reviewer -hes omitted to notice the original from which 
these lines are borrowed-: it may amuse some readers, as afford- 


- eg an instuace of the very different manner in which the self- 


same ideas may be ‘expressed~otherwise the imitation is far. 
too insignifi¢antfor notice. "ὃ ; , 
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.---..--- Magno veluti qauny flammea sonpre ° 
Virgea suggeritur costis undantis aheni, _ 
‘Exaultantque estu latices ; furit intys equal - 
Fumidus, atque alté spumis exuberat amis : 
Nec jam se capit unda; volat vapor.ater ad auras, . 


θῆναι κάκωσις, 
ἀναίσθητος θάνατος. 


τς _ Virg. Hén. vii. 
3. Οὐ γὰρ οἱ κακοπραγοῦντες δικαιότερον ἀφειδοῖεν ἂν τοῦ βίου, οἷς 
ἔλπὶς οὐκ tor’ ἀγαϑοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς ἡ ἐναντία μεταβολὴ ἐν τῷ ζἦν ἔτι κιν» 
δυνεύεται, καὶ ἐν οἷς μάλιστα μεγάλα τὰ διαφέροντα, ἦν τι πταίσωσιν. 
ἀλγεινοτέρα γὰρ. ἀνδρί γε φρόνημα ἔχοντι ἡ by τῷ μετὰ τοῦ μαλακισ- 
ὁ μετὰ ῥώμης καὶ κοινῆς ἐλπίδος ἅμα γιγνόμενος 
Thuc. 11. 43, ad fin. 
Somewhat akin to this is the sentiment contained in the 
following passage of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa—a passage which, 
to us, bears a striking resemblance to the γνώμη of an ancient 


Grecian poet. 


-"- 


“ Strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery : 
For he who hath in turn run through 
Ail that was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 
And, save the future, (which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be endued), 

With nought perhaps to grieve :— 
The wretch still hopes bis woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem his friend, 
Appears, to his distemper’d eyes, 
Arrived to rob bim of his prize, 
The tree of bis new Paradise, 
To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall ; 
To-moyrow would have beea the Sst 
Of days no more, deplored .or curst, . 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, . 
Seen dazzlmg through the mist of tears, ς᾽ 
Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 


-'Fo-morrow would have given him power - 


To rule, το “πὸ, to smite, to save— °° 
And must it dawn upon his grave?” 1, 736. 
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Blomf. Not. on Agam. 101. Perhaps the expression ἀμύνει 
may defend the reading ἄπληστον, 

Thucyd. 1. 84. and 372. What Alcinous says of the Phea- 
cians might not inaptly be quoted here : 


. Οἰκέομεν δ᾽ ἀπάνευθε, πολυκλύστω ἐνὶ πόντῳ, 
ἔσχατοι, οὐδέ τις ἄμμι βροτῶν ἐπιμίσγεται ἄλλος. Od. vi. 204, 


e «. 


Homer (Od. vi. 508.) says of Ajax, when escaped from a 
_ shipwreck: — | 


9 » 4 


ὑπερφίαλον ἔπος ἔκβαλε, καὶ μέγ᾽ ἀάσϑη, 

ἡ φῇ δ᾽ ἀέκητι θεῶν φυγέειν μέγα λαῖτμα θαλάσσης. 
Hence Milton may have borrowed the boast of his fallen 
angels, (Paradise Lost, 1.) ι 


Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
By their own might 
Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 


——w 
Ω 


The passage of St. Ambrose, cited Cl. Jl. xl. p. 349. I. 7, 
seems rather imitated from Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. 11. of Luci- 
lius—Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


CECILIUS METELLUS, ~ 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
| at VIENNA. 


ips 


Iw the Public Library at Vienna is the original of the celebrated 
Tabula Peutingeriana, It is a map of the Roman Empire, or 
rather of the ‘ancient world, beginning from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and extending to India as far as Alexander the 
Great penetrated. Upon it are marked the roads, and it may 
thence be considered as having been intended for‘an Itine- 
¢arium, or travelling map, From a Latin epigram, which is 
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preserved in Burmana’s Anthologia Latina,' and other sources,” it 
is known, that the Emperor Theodosius ordered a geographical. 
survey of the Roman empire to be.made,‘and a map to be.con- 
structed ; and it has been thought, that the Tabula Peutingeriana 
was that Theodosian map, whence it has also been denominated 
Tabula Theodosiana, But there is a difficulty to be overcome in 
Maintaining that opinion, whichis, that the Theodosian map was ἃ 
᾿ work executed on geographical principles, and with mathematical 
‘correctness, giving both the longitude and latitude of plaees; 
and the Tabula Peutingertana is in these respects strikingly de- 
fective. It has neither longitude nor latitude, and defies all 
geographical accuracy and mathematical precision. This is ob- 
vious at the first glance: for as it is more than 21 feet in 
length, and only one foot broad, the disproportion . between 
Jongitude and latitude is so palpable, that it cannot escape the dullest 
apprehension. If we suppose the longitude of the ancients to have 
been to the latitude as 2 to 1, or as Meermann more strictly takes 
it, as 21 to 9, there is in the breadth of this map, compared to 
the length, an erroneous diminution of 8 or 9 parts out of 9 or 
10.3 This is so gross a deviation from truth, that the document 
where this inaccuracy-exists cannot be presumed to have been the 
copy of one which was executed with scientific exactness. It was 
also supposed that the Emperor Theodosius, of whom the epigram 
speaks, was Theodosius the Great : but this is disproved by Meer- 
‘mann, who incontrovertibly argues, that it was Theodosius the 
.Younger, the grandson of the Great, who is meant by the poet... 
The writer of that epigram was Sedulius, who lived in the reign 
of the second Theodosius, and has addressed those verses to the 


* T. ii. p. $91. Lib. v. epigr. 115. Versus xii. de divisione orbis terra, 
_imperante Theodosio conscripti, anni xv. : 
- Hoc opus egreginum, quo mundi summa tenetur, 
ZEquora, quo montes, fluvii, freta, portus, et urbes 
Signantur: cunctis ut sit-cognoscere promtum 
Quidquid ubique latet, clemens genus, inclyta proles, 
Ac per sxcla pius, totum quem vix capit orbis, ᾿ 
Theudosius princeps venerando jussit ab ore 
Confici, ter quinis aperit dum fastibus annum. 
Supplices hoc famuli, dum scribit, jungit et alter, 
Mensibus exiguis, veterum monumenta secuti, 
. In melius reparamus opus, culpamque priorem " 
Tollimus, actotum breviter comprendimus orhem: 
Sed tamen hoc tua nos docuit sapientia, Princeps. .. 
2 See Meermann’scommentary on the foregoing epigram, in Burmann’s 
“edition of the Latin Anthologia. Ν oS : 
: τ This defect was already strongly animadverted on. by Velserus, 
one of the first editors of the Tabula Peutingeriana. Seesome remarks.on 
this, subject, in Bergier’s Histoire des grands chemins de ἢ Empire Romatn, 
.Fome i. p. 348. (or Livy, lib.i. c.7.) By Meermann it has heen set ip 8 
clear light. _ 
4 See Meermann, in Burmann’s Anthologia Latina, t. ii. p. 393. 
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Piinew, ender whom ‘he was living, and not to the first Theodosias; 
Who was priot by many years. If it be demonstrated’ that the 
Tabula Peutingeriana is not a copy of the Theodosia map, -the 
- Question is, what is it then? From the character of the writing 
eermann refers it to the 8th or 9th century; and other circim- 
Ratices induce him to assign it to the age of Charlemagne, 
Which is about the end of the 8th, and the beginning of the 9th 
éeitury. He assumes the year 801 for its probabie date, and thinks 
that it is the work of some monk, who courted the favor of that 
Prince, by presentingto him ἃ map of the Roman Empire, to which 
he was ambitious to be considered as the successor. Meermann’s 
conclusions carry with them a high degree of probability. ‘The 
4uipposed monk seéms not to have troubled himself with geogra- 
phical or mathematical notions, of which he probably was-totally 
ignorant, but to have drawn something for the eye of persons 
équally superficial with himself. He undoubtedly compiled from 
more ancient originals, But Meermann is of opinion that some of 
them must have been anterior to the Theodosian map, and evén to 
the Itinerary of Antoninus Liberalis, because several data in ‘the 
Tabula correspond with a state of things more remote than these 
periods, and are at variance with what must have been the ged- 
yraphy of the Theodosian map, so that the latter was probably 
unknown to the compiler. Though a very defective performance 
in many respects, yet the Tabula Peutingeriana is of high vaiae to 
us, for the purposes of ancient geography, deprived as we ave of 
other records. Had we the Theodosian map, and other docu- 
ments, which are lost, it would necessarily fall in its estimation : 
but where great scarcity prevails, that which can be obtained, 
swhatever its real worth may be, will rise in importance. From 
what has been said it will appear, that the labors of some learned 
geographer would not be ill bestowed on a careful examination of 
this record. By.means of attentive criticism the information of 
ancient date might perhaps be separated from what is more recent, 
and some points in geography be ascertained and established. It 
would be the work for a Danville or a Rennel, who might pro- 
bably draw light from this confused map; but hitherto such use 
has not been made of it as might essentially benefit our knowledge 
of ancient geography. ; , 

The manuscript of this geographical delineation is on parchment, 
consisting of twelve skins, or pieces, which are nicely glued toge- 
ther, and form a length of rather more than 21 feet: the breadth 
is one foot.. It is called Tabula Peutingeriana trom the Peutingers, 
a respectable family at Augsburg, in whose possession it was. for 
fnany years. One of this. family, Dr. Conrap PeuTincEr, made 
‘the acquisition of it in the following manner. It had been dis- 
eovered about the end of the 1th century in 2 library at Spires, 
-by.one Conrad Celtes. Protacie, yho was employed by the Emperor 


νος 
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Maximiianr I. in searching for records and. Hocyments appertaining 
so, the history. of Germany. He visited different parts of the 
country with that view, and at Spires he found our table. Buti¢ 
seems that he did not consider it as coming within his commission, 
and he therefore appropriated it ta himself, and afterwards dise 
pesed of it to Conrad Peutinger. This transfer of possession, 
according to Scheyb,' from whom these particulars are collected, 
must have taken place between the years 1497 and 1507: con- 
sequently, from this date the table may be considered as Tabuda 
Reutingeriana. Conrad Peutinger intended to publish it, and. had 
begun to copy some parts; -but he did not live to accomplish his 
intention. ‘After his death, which happened in 1547, it came into 
the possession of his children, who do not seem to have paid much 
attention fo it: it was forgotten. About 40 years afterwards, 
Vausen (Marcus Velserus),a relation of the Peutinger family, 
wished to find it, but his search was in vain: he only met with.the 
sketches which Conrad Peutinger had made, and published them 
85 fragments of the table, in 1591. Seven years after this, the same 
person, viz. Marcus Velserus, had the good fortune to discover it 
in same old chest in the habitation of the Peutinger family. He 
eagerly .communicated it for publication to his friend Orrexius, 
who copied -it and had it engraved ; but died before it could be 
published. He had delegated the office of editor, in the event of 
his death, to Ioannes Moretus, under whose direction it made its 
appearance about the end of 1598. Since that time the original 
was. again mislaid, and thought to be lost: but it was once more 
found, in the year 1714. The last descendant of the family, 
Desiderius Ignatius Peutinger, was then living, and wag prevailed 
upon to part, with it to a bookseller of Augsburg, by the name.of 
Kutz, or rather Kiiz. That Peutinger died in 1735: and from 
Kuz, or his heir, the table was,.in the year 1720, purchased by 
Prince Eugene. Last of all it came, together with the Princé’s 
Library, mm the year 1738, into the possession of the Emperor 
Charles VI, and is to this day preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. It is a great literary. rarity, because it ig not known 
that another copy of it does exist, or has existed, any where. After 
the edition of Moretus, it was published by Petrus Bertius, in his 
Theatrum Geographia Veteris. Amsterdam, 1618—19; and_ it 
again appeared, with the title Nuva Peutingeriane Tabula imago, 
in the .works of Marcus Velserus, edited by Christopher Arnold, of 
Nuremberg, in 1682. It was next republished by Horn, 1686, in 
his Geographia Vetus; and after. that annexed to Bergter’s Hsstoire 
des grands chemins de ἢ Empire Romain, 1728—36. In the latter 
it is given on a contracted scale, as to breadth, because this suited 
the convenience of..the engraver. The last and most complete 


Ὁ In the dissertation prefixed to his edition of the Tabula Peutingersana. 
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edition, by’ Scheyé, appeared in a distinct volume, fol.’in 1753." 
This editor contemplated the original, as most of his predetessors 
had done, with a high degree of veneration and enthusiasm, and 
he has, by illustration, and not less by the manner in which the 
volume is printed, done it all the honor to which it can be :en- 
titled. The engravings of the Table itself are well executed ; but 
it there measures in breadth full 18 inches, which seems rather to 
exceed the real dimension, and may have been intended to add to 
the magnificence of its appearance. The copper-plates themselves 
of these engravings were purchased by the Prince Elector of 
Mentz, and deposited in his library : what is become of them sinee, 
and whether they still exist, I hgve not learnt. It is rather a sub- 
ject of wonder that, since the time of Scheyb, which now is consi- 
derably more than half ἃ century, it has not engaged the attention 
of some man of learning, who by another revisal might have added 
new lights. This however may, perhaps, at some future time, be 
expected, . 

Another object of great curiosity is the Codex Mexicanus... It 
consists of old Mexican writing, in figurative or hieroglyphic 
characters, which were in use’ among the Mexicans: when Cortes 
discovered that country. This specimen was sent over to Europe 
by Cortes, to his royal master, Charles V. The characters are 
painted in different colors, and apparently very complicated : they 
are at the present day quite ‘unintelligible to the Mexicans. The 
secret of reading them, it is said, was lost with the priests, whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The material, on which they are drawn, 
is buck-skin, or doe-skin, covered over with a sort of plaster, ‘or 
whitening. It isa long stripe, about afoot broad, which folds up, 
Of this curious writing a specimen was engraved, of which I ob- 
tained a copy. ' ne mo 

I come now to speak of those beautiful and rare manuscripts 
of Droscoripes, which are to be accounted among the. most valuable 
articles of the Library. And first of all I will describe the Codex 
Bysantinus: it is that’ which Montfaucon mentions in his Paleo- 
graphia,” where ‘also fac-similes of the writing are given. It is 
written on parchment, of a large square size, which is usually 
termed folio, though it more resembles quarto. It consists of 491 
leaves, to which a few modern leaves are added. 1115 considerably 
damaged by age, and by the moths, and has also received ‘some 
injury fromm the mode of binding. For it was re-bound at:a late 
date, and under this operation the parchment has been somewhat 
roughly treated. The time, when it was written, is either the end 
Πα The title of it is: Peutingeriana Tabule Itineraria: que in Auguste 
‘bibliotheca Vindobonensi nunc servatur ; accurate descripta a Christophora de 
 Scheyb. Vindobone, 1753. 

® Palxographia Graea, lib. iii. cap. ii. 
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of the Sth or the-beginning of the 6th century. ΓΦ letters,are-all 
capital ;' the words are ποῖ separated,- but run into one another, 
.-There are no signs of punctuation, nor spirits and-accents; few of 
;the latter (the spirits and accents) are here and there inserted by a 
‘modern hand. There are colored drawings of the plants, which 
Dioscorides describes, and also. of some animals... It is farther 
adorned by portraits of ancient physicians, and some other picrures. 
The plants. are in this manuseript arranged-in alphabetical order, 
‘which was not the method that Dioscorides - originally followed. 
.He described them. as they came under the heads of -his Materia 
Medica (ὕλη ἰατρικὴ): for they.are all medicinal plants. But inthe 
transcripts that were after his time made of his works, that arrange- 
‘ment was commonly adopted. In most of the manuscripts which 
exist at the present day it prevails, though not in all. There is ane, 
for instance, inthe Royal Library at Paris, which is not written 
in alphabetical order. The editions do not follow it. See, for 
instance, that of Saracenus. It was against the intention of - Dios- 
-corides himself, who expressly disapproves of such an arrangement. 
-In the procem to the-first book (p. 2. ed. Saracen.) he says: ἥμαρτον 
88 καὶ περὶ τὴν τάξιν: οἱ μὲν ἀσυμφύλονς δυνάμεις συγκρούσαντες, οἱ δὲ 
κατὰ στοιχεῖα ἀναγράψαντες, διέτευξαν τῆς ὁμογενείας, τά τε γένη καὶ 
τὰς ἐναργείας αὐτῶν ὡς διὰ τοῦτο ἀσυμμνημόνεντα γίνεσθαι : there has 
.also been a fault,gs to the arrangement ; some putting plants together 
that had no afi, and others arranging them according to the 
alphabet, they have both disturbed the connexion that existed, either 
-in reference to the kinds of the plants, or thetr medical power, so as 
-to render the recollection of them together more dificult. This devi- 
ation from the original plan of Dioscorides makes a change in the 
‘title necessary. Accordingly, instead of ὕλη ἰατρικὴ, our Codex has 
this inscription, declaring the contents: Τάδε ἔνεστιν Πεδανέον 
-Διοσκουρίδον ᾿Αναταρβέως περὶ βοτανῶν καὶ ῥιθῶν καὶ χυλισμάτων 
-kal σπερμάτων σὺν φύλλων τε καὶ φαρμάκων. ἀρξώμεθα τοίνυν ἀκολούθως 
‘4x6 τοῦ ἄλφα. It seems that since the time of Diescorides the 
ralphabetical arrangement was much in vogue; and for that reason 
‘this author’s writings also were modelled by the transcribers in this 
-form. This valuable manuscript was purchased for the Imperial 
Library, in the reign either of Ferdinand I, ‘or, which is thought 
to be more likely, of his son Maximilian II, at the -recom- 
-mendation of Auger Busbequius,. known to us by his well- 
written Latin Epistles. It was bought of a Jew at. Constan- 
‘tinople, whence it is. called Codex Byzantinus, for one hundred 
_ducats, less than 502.; a small sum, if we compare the price of such 


ει ᾿ See.the fac-simile in Montfaucon, p. 209. . 


> 2 See Fabricii Bibligthec.Grec. vol. iv, p. 685 :—non alphabetico ording 
deseriptus—sed guomodo ab ipso Dioscoride primum editus Suerat. 
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objects with the relative value of money in our times.’ It way, 
at one time, intended to publish a fac-simile edition of this Codex, 
which would, in many respects, have been interesting ; but the de- 
sign has hitherto nét been executed. Of the figures of the plants 
some engravings have been made ;* but these do not seem to have 
preved very satisfactory. ‘Fhe truth is, that the drawings them- 
selves in the Codex are probably far-from accurate; and it may be 
doubted whether they correspond, in evéry instance, with the ob- 
gects the author describes. If they did, the difficulty of determining 
the plants mentioned by Dioscorides would be less than it has, in 
vhe attempts that have been made to ascertain them, been found 


* * I cannot refrain from quoting the passage from Busbequius, in 
which he speaks of our manuscript. It is at the end of his 4th Epistle, 
andas follows: Reporto magnam farraginem veterum numismatum—od hac 
iibrorum Grecorum manuscriptorum tota plaustra, totas naves, sunt credo libri 
Aand multo infra 240 ; quos mari transmisi Venetias, ut inde Viennam deporten- 
tur. Nam Cescree bibliothece eos destinavi: sunt aliguot son cont ; 
communes multi. Converri omnes angulos, ut quicquid restabat hujusmodi 
mercis, tanguam novissimo spicilegio cogerem. Unum reliqui Constantinopoli 
decrepite vetustatis, totum descriptum litera majuscula, Dwoscoridem cum 
depictis plantarum figuris, in quo sunt paucula quedam, ni fallor, Crateva, et 
‘libellus de avibus. Is penes est Judeum, Hamonis, dutyviveret, Suleimanni 
‘medici filium, quem ego emtum cuptvissem, sed me deterruit pretium. Nam 
‘contum ducates indicabatur, summa Cesarei, non mei marsupt. Ego instane 
non desinum, donec Cesarem tmpulero, ut tam praclarum auctorem ex tlle ser- 
vitute redimat. Est vetustatis injuria pessime habitus, ita extrinsecus a vermi- 
-bus corresus, ut in via repertum vis aliquis curet tollere, Busbequius mey- 
tions that the Codex contains some observations or remains of Crateves, 
ἃ very ancient herbarist, or botanist, who lived in the 5th century before 
Christ! Dioscorides speaks of him in the procemium of his first book, 
‘calling him Kperedas ὃ ῥιξοτόμον; and says that, though his knowledge of 

lants as to number was limited, yet he was accurate in describing those 
‘ne knew. In the Cod. Byzant. his remarks as well.as those uf Galenus 
are here and there inserted in illustration of Dioscorides himself. This 
MS. likewise furnishes a synonymy of plants, that is to say, the appella- 
tions by which they were known to different nations, besides the Greeks, 
‘such as the Romans, Persians, Egyptians, Etrurians, inhabitants of 
“Spain, Gaul, Dacia, and others. This synonymy, Lambeccits, in his 
account of this MS., supposed to be derived trom the history of plants 
-of Pamphilus Alesandrinus, mentioned by Galenus in the fragment of the 
‘Preface to his sixth book de Simplicium Medicamentorum facultatibus. 
aie is there censured by Galenus, és πλῆθος ὀνομάτων ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ βοτάνῃ μάτην 
Φροστιθεῖς. . 

~ ® As is stated in Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. ed. Harles, vol. iv. p. 684., 
Kollar (in bis supplement to the catalogue of Lambeocius, p. $82.) men- 
tions that many of the plants figured, both in this Cud. and in the Codex 
Neapulitanus, of which we shall speak presently, have been engraved 
‘at the expence of ‘the Imperial Library, but I do nut know whether these 
engravings were ever pubitished. -——- ΝΣ ᾿ τὸς 
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tobe.” Haller observes,' that not two-thirds of (ποτ have. been. 
made out. Thisis easily to be accounted for, as Dioseorides had 
not the advantage of 8 scientific terminology, by which his descrip- 
tions ‘might have been rendered precise. As to the figures, it is to 
be recollected that they were drawn at the time the manuscript 
was written, consequently long after the author; and ‘it is not 
known, whether they are copies of some of an older date, or whether 
they are the productions, if not of the copyist himself, yet of a con- 
‘temporary, who might not be qualified, By his skill.and knowledge, 
for the execution of. such a design. We have no information that. 
Dioscorides himself accompanied his descriptions by drawings ; so 
that what is handed down to us of this kind has ‘no authority but 
what it derives from its intrinsic merits, and its coinciderice with 
the text of the author as well as with the originals in nature to 
which we can trace it. The Codex Byzantinus is described by 
Lambeccius,* by Nessel? in his catalogue, and; as I have before. 
mentioned, by Montfaucon in his Palaographia. - 
‘ Another monument of literary history, of equal curiosity witly 
the preceding, is the Coder Neapolitanus of Dioscorides. It be- 
longed formerly to a convent of Augustine friars at Naples, who: 
presented it to the Emperor Charles VI, and is thence called 
Codex Neapolitanus. It was placed in the library at Vienna in. 
the year 1717. It is of great antiquity, and at least as old as Cod.. 
Byzantinus. Montfaucon* is inclined to think itis older. It may, 
erefore, very justly be referred to the 5th century, as Kouar, 
who has described it,’ intimates; though, perhaps, even the' 4th 
century, he says, might not be too ancient adate for it. It is alto- 
gether on a smaller scale than the Byzantinus, both as to the size of 
the leaves and the form of the letters. It ison thin parchment, 
or vellum ; and, in general, only the front page of the leaf is writtey 
én. ᾿ For the most part, it is so contrived, that the arti¢le is finished 
én that page: but where it happened that this could not be done, 
it is, in that case, ended on the back of the leaf. ‘The number of 
the leaves is altogether 172; they are of a square or quarto shape; 
some, at the beginning and at the end, are injured. The letters 
are capital (Wtera guadr@ et unciales),° and the words run into one 


ὁ Histor. Botanices. 
- 2 Bibliotheca Caesarea, hb, ii. c. 6. p. 519. ες 
- 3 Danielis de Nessel Catalogas Codicum Manuscriptorum Grecorum, 
mec non hnguarum orientaliaum Augustissime Bibliothece Casares 
Vandobonensis. Vindobone et Norimberg, 1690. fol. . 
- 4 Paleograph. ῃ. 212. 

5. Adum. Franc. Kolluriied Petri Lumbeccii Commentarior. de Augusta Bib- 
liotheca Caturea Vindobonensi. Libros VIII, Supplementorum Taber Primus 
Posthunna,. Vindsboke, 1700: fol: See p. 843. SO 

6 The capital letters in ancient writings are distinguishable into two 
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another, without almost any interstices, and, of course, ‘without 
junctuation. There are no accents ‘used, The contents of the 
book are alphabetically arranged, according to the names of the 
plants, asin Cod. Byzantinus. The plants are also illustrated by 
figures, as in the former manuscript.’ It would be worth while to 
examine these two manuscripts accurately; perhaps some light 
might yet be obtained from them respecting the botanical know- 
ledge of the ancients. This, as is well known, was very imperfect 
and limited. ‘Theophrastus names about 500 plants; Dioscorides 
seems to have been acquainted with nearly 600. In our days we 
may calculate the number of species, which the science of botany 
comprehends, at upwards of 40,000.* This is, indeed, a great dif- 
ference in one subdivisionof human knowledge. I have mentioned 
the form of the leaves in those manuscripts, which is a kind of 
medium between folio and quarto, the breadth rather exceeding 
the length; and I will observe, that this circumstance may ‘be 
reckoned among the criteria of the age, and furnishes a presump- 
tion of considerable antiquity. Montfaucon has given a short 
account of this manuscript in his Paleographia,* and exhibited the 
alphabet’ as a specimen of the writing. He saw it at Naples, but 
was not allowed an opportunity of examining it ‘at his’ leisure, as 
he states in his Diarium Italicum.®° A full description of it is 
afforded by ΟΣ ΑΚ in his work before quotéd.”? He isof opinion,*® 


sorts, guadr@ or quadrate, and unciales. The guadre, or quadrate, are 
straight ip their lines, the unciales are of a rounded shape. Sce Gatterer’s 
Elemente Diplomatice. In the manuscripts of Dioscorides, both the By- 
zantinus, or scriptura mixta, as it is called, and Neapplitanus,a coiabina- 
tion of the two characters seems to exist, though the round, or unciulis, 
predominates. 
, ' Some of these figures as well as those in Cod. Byzantinus, were 
engraved at the expence of the Imperial Library, as Kollar remarks im 
his Supplement to Lambeccius, p, 382, before quoted; but I do not know 
that they were ever published. | 

_* Humboldt reckons 44,000. See Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, 
Sixiéme Partie, Botanique ; Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, Prolego- 
mena, (by Alexander Humboldt) p. ix. The passage is so remarkable 
that I will transcribe it: Quamvis ex pracedentibus pateat, plantarum vim, 

ua totum orbem tegunt, multoties majorem esse quam ii autumant, quibus ad 
snteriora terrarum continentium inter tropicos penetrare non licuit, istud 
tamen hic noture haud injucundam fuerit, botenicorum cura ad hunc diem 
quadragies quater mille plantas vasculosas et. cellulosas, vel descriptus vel in 
herboriu Europe relutus esse, guum stirpes a Gracis, Romanis et Arabibus 
commemorate vix mille quadringenta efficerent. Tanta que ad rerum notitidm 
spectunt, et nostra secula invenerunt, docta illa ignoravit antiquitas. 
- 3 See Gattereri Element. Diplom. Vol. 1.p. $2. a 


εὐ @ Lib, τι. 0.8.},.31. = S Ibid. p. 214. 6 Ρ, 207; 
7 Supplement. ad Lambeecii Commentar. de Bibliotheca Crsarea Vin-. 
dobonensi, p. 848. a : , ἮΝ 
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that ‘both the Cod. Byzantinus and Neapolitanus have been made 
use of by the editors and commentators’ of Didscorides. The 
Cod. Byzantinus was certainly employed by Saracenus, one of 
the editors; but neither of them, I apprehend, has been as yet 
‘sufficiently turned to account. A new edition, by a person at once 
a.scholar and a botanist, in which full use of those manuscripts 
should be made, would be very desirable. . : 
.In examining a manuscript said to contain Scholia to the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius Rhodius I found, to my great surprise, that 
this was an exact copy of the Codex Parisiensts, which Schexfer has 
published in his edition of that poet, under the title of Scholia Vetera 
in Apollunium Rhodium ex Cod. Reg. Paris. MMDCCXXVII. I.was 
extremely gratified. in making this discovery, as I have reason to 
believe that the existence of this manuscript was not before known, 
as containing the same scholia as the Cod. Paris. alluded to. 
Neisel in his catalogue’ mentions it as containing Anonymi Scholia 
in Anollonts Argonautica. The librarians at Vienna did not seem to 
know any thing of the character of its contents. I examined it 
‘with considerable attention, and am. perfectly convinced that .the 
Codex Vindobonensts and the Codex Paristensis, of the Scholia in — 
Agollonti Rhodit Argonautica, are entirely the same, and that either 
the one is the transcript of the other, or thatthey are both copies af 
the same original. Their correspondence seems to be very close, 
80 as to leave hardly any doubt that they are copies. of the same 
original, Of this the following is a striking proof. Schxfer men- 
tions in a note, p.. 44, a vacant space. which exists in the Codex Pa- 
risiensis ; and exactly such a space is found in the Codex Vindoba- 
nensis, at the same place, and of the same breadth, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former, lines are drawn through that space, as 
if to. cancel it, and in the latter it is left quite blank. I began tq col- 
latethe Vienna MS. with Schefer’s edition, to.ascertain whether there 
was.much diversity in the readings; but it appeared that there 
was.no essential difference. In some instances the Vienna manu- 
script confirmed Schzfer’s corrections. For I attended in particu. - 
lar to.the notes of that editor, to see whether the passages which 
he remarked as difficult or wanting amendment, received any 
assistance from this MS. This investigation I carried on to p. 72 
of Schefer’s edition, which is beyond v. 900 of the first book of the 
poem. I have noted. some various readings in my copy of 
Schefer’s edition. It was not my purpose, nor had I leisure, to 
collate this MS.. completely. I have done enough in having made 
known the MS. in question, and directed the attention of the scholar 
to it. The Scholia are in the title, or inscription, called, ’AxcA\w- 


τ Part iv. p. 48. 
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‘vhow χοῦ Ῥοδίον σχάλια eis τὰ ᾿Αργοναντικὰ, which would’ seem to 
‘mean,. the: Scholin of Apollonius Rhodius to the Argonautieas 
“but this is not intended. The genitive ᾿Απολλωνέων is to be governed 
by τὰ ’Apyovaurica, and not by,cydAca, and the transplacing of-the 
words in that manner was either. an oversight in the scribe, or a 
‘designed transposition -in defiance of grammatical correctness, for 
the purpose of bringing the proper name forward. It should be: 
σχόλια eis ra ᾿Αργοναυτικὰ ᾿Ακολλωνέον τοῦ ‘Podiov, or els ra. τοῦ 
᾿Απολλωνίον ‘Podiov, ᾿Αργοναυτικὰ σχόλια. The manuscript is on 
paper, and has not the appearance of being very old: it isin good 
preservation. I should call the size quarto, but Nessel denominates 
at folio.. It consists of 79 leaves.. At the end is written, in one 
‘line, with red ink: τέλος τῶν εἰς τὰ τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου ‘Podlov ’Apyo- 
ναυτικὰ σχολίων; and in another line, at some distance .under. it, 
also with red ink: gal ταύτην τὴν βίβλον Θωμᾶς. ἱερεὺς ἐξέγραψεν 
-6 Βιτϑιμάνος, Thomas Bitzman, a priest, copied this volume. ‘The 
‘name Bitzman, or Vitzman, or Witzman, seems to be German.. . 
The manuscripts of Homer in this library particularly: attracted 
my attention. There are several of them, and 1 inspected all, to see 
whether any of them were remarkable. The first I took up is one 
mentioned by Nessel, Catalog. Part iv. p. 6. No. v.: Homeri 
Ilias εἰ Odyssea, et Quinti Smyrnai Paralipomena Homeri ; Codex 
.chartaceus, fol. It is in large folio, and ona kind of thick smooth 
paper, pretty well written, has a broad margin, and is in perfect 
-preservation. Its appearance shows that it cannot be old. It con- 
tains from p. 1 to 3, inclusive, the life of Homer.by the Pseudo- 
“Herodotus ; from p. 4 to 88 the Iliad; from p. 84 to 128 Quinti 
Smyrnzi Paralipomena Homeri; from p. 180 to 191 the Odyssey. 
‘All these works seem to be complete. It is, throughout, the mere 
text, without either Scholia or Glosse Interlineares. This ‘Codex 
‘was bought at Constantinople by Busbeguius. Heyne mentions 
‘it in his edition of Homer,' and speaks well of it; he calls it.Codex 
Busbequianus.—The next I looked at is in Nessel, p. 72, No. 
-exvii, called, Homeri Opera, cum scholiis marginalibus et inter- 
Jinearibus. Instead of being. Homeri Opera, it is the Iliad 
‘only : the scholia are few, and only in the beginning. The text 
‘is written by two different hands; the first books apparently by 
‘an older hand, the latter books by one.which seems more 
recent. It is on paper, and.in folio. Alter,. in his edition, has 
‘given the various readings of it.*. I should refer it to the 13th 
‘century, or think it even older. After this followed, in my review, 
a MS. denominated in Nessel’s. Catalogue (Part iv. p. 838. Neo. 1.) 
-ffomeri Ilias et Odyssea ; but it is the Odyssey only, and the mere 
text, without a single scholion or glossa. It is on paper, folio, 


rere arcane eran a a πα LEA 


1 Voliii.p.xliv. * Sec Heyne, ibid. 
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atid appears. very recent. I now come to 4 Codex of the Odyssey; 
which occupied me most.: It is that which Nessel, Part iv. p. 36, 
No. lvi, describes as, Homeri Odyssea varits notis marginakbus 
et interléncaribus illustrata. The manuscript is on paper, folio; 
and at the end the date is expressed, in these three verses; ᾿ - 

Εἴληφε βίβλος τέρμα πέμπτῃ Μαΐου . . ~ + 

᾿Ινδικτυῶνι τῷ δεκατρίτῳ δ᾽ ἅμα 7 
ἹΡαψωδιῶν φέρουσα τριπλῆν ὄκταδα — 

. ἘΣ ὅτει στῶ. Chr. 1800. - 
i» ¢. 44 the book: was finished on the “διὰ of May, in the 1ϑεῖς 
Indiction, containing twenty-four. rhapsodies.’ In the year 13002* 
- The 13th indiction corresponds -with the year 1300. Under 
these lines are the following, by ‘the hand which wrote the texts 
Ὁ μὲν σόφος “Ὅμηρος ταύτην ἐξέθετο τὴν Ὀδισσαϊκὴν βίβλον, ἐν Ἰθάκῃ 
τῇ νήσῳ μαθὼν ἅπαντα rap’ Ὀδυσσέως ἐστ᾽ Sbe. τὰ γὰρ πρόσω καὶ τὸν 
ἐκ Τηλεγόνον θάνατον Ὀδυσσέως ἄλλοι ἑἱστόρησαν : “the poet Homes 
composed this book on-the history of Ulysses, having in Ithaca frors 
Ulysses learnt all the facts hitherto related. What followed, and 
among other things,-the death of Ulysses by Telegonus, others 
have told.’”? Here Homer is ‘represented as a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Ulysses, and as having been with him in Ithaem 
This agrees with the tradition that Flomer had been in Ithaca, 
which is to be-found elsewhere,' and approaches the notions of 
Mr. Bryant, who, though he did not consider Homer as a contem- 
porary of Ulysses, yet conceived him to be a native of Ithaca, and 
that the poet had under the character of that hero delineated his 
own history.» On the last page of this MS. is a ridiculous and 
absurd anecdote, respecting the death of Homer, written in the same 
hand. “Ὅμηρος κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αρκαδίαν γεγονώς χώρᾳ δὲ αὕτη τῆς 
ἸΠηλοπονήσον [leg. Πελοποννήσου) περιέτυχεν ἁλιεῦσι 4 θειραμένορς, - 
leg. φθειρισαμένοι5] καὶ, ἠρώτησεν αὑτοὺς οὕτως" "Άνδρες ἀπ’ ᾿Αρκαδίης 
ἁλιήτορες, dp’ ἔχομέν τι; ὁ νοῦς τῆς ἐρωτήσεως ovros’ ὦ dvdpes” Apxades 
ἁλιεῖς τὴν τέχνην, ἄρ᾽ ἐθηρεύσαμέν τι; Οἱ δὲ ἁλιεῖς ἀπεκρίναντο 
τοῦτοτὸ ἔπος. Ods ἕλομεν (leg. εἵλομεν 1] λιπόμεσθ᾽" ods δ' οὖκ ἕλομεν, 
φέρομεν. ὁ δὲ νοῦς τοῦδε rov ἔπους τοιοῦτος᾽ obs φθεῖρας ἐθηρεύσαμεν, 
ἀκεκτείναμεν ἐνταῦθα" ods δ᾽ οὐκ ἰσχύσαμεν θηρεῦσαι, φέρομεν ἐν τοῖς 
᾿εἕἵμασιν. Θὺκ ἐνόησε δὲ, ὥς φασιν, ὁ “Ὅμηρος, τὸ ἔπος τοῦτο' καὶ μικροῦ 
ἐκεῖσε γενόμενος ἀπέθανεν ἀπὸ Auris" λέγουσι [δὲ] καὶ εἶναι χρησμὸν 
τὸν χρησμωδηθέντα [χρημοδοτηθέντα] Ὃ μήρῳ, ὅταν προταθῇ ξήτημα 
καὶ. μὴ εὕρῃ, ἀποθανεῖται. Homer being in Arcadia, which is a 
province of the Peloponnesus, fell in with some fishermen, who 
were lousing, and heasked them thus: Ye fishers from Arcadia, 


' See the Life of Homer, attributed to Horodotus. | 
2’See Jacob Bryant's dissertation concerning the war of Troy; 3d ed. 
p- 94, and the following pages. " 
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have we. got any thirig? The meaning of which question. was: Ye 
Arcadian fishermen, have we caught any thing? And the fisher: 
men answered in this manner : Those we have.caught, we leave; and 
those:we have not caught, we carry with us. The meaning of this 
answer was this: The lice which we have caught, we have killed 
here ; but those which we. could not catch, we carry with us jn our 
clothes. But Homer, as they say, did not comprehend this speech, - 
and having been there a little while, died from grief. It is reported 
that there was an oracle given to Homer, that he should die, when 
a question was proposed to him that he could not solve.”: The 
same story is told τῇ the Jife of Homer attributed to Herodotus, 
but more accurately, and also more rationally. The occurrence 
is there said to have happened on the coast of the island of los, 
whereas our narrator makes it an inland event, that had taken place 
in Arcadia: we must in this case suppose the fishermen to have 
been river, not sea-fishermen. The text in the MS. is not correct, 
~as may be seen from the alterations I have put in brackets. It is 
evident that the riddle was copied from the metrical wording of it, 
which is thus given by the Pseudo-Herodotus : ον 
“Ασσ᾽ édopev, λιπόμεσθ'" & δ' οὐχ ἕλομεν, φερόμεσθα. 
Thence the error of ὅλομεν, for εἵλομεν ; for in prose the augment 
should not be dispensed with; and for λιπόμεσθ᾽ should be read 
ἐλίπομεν. The ignorant transcriber copied in a slovenly manner. 
The Pseudo-Herodotus rejects the opinion that‘ Homer died of 
vexation from so trifling a cause, though he admits that some enter- 
tained it, among whom is to be reckoned the original, from which 
our scribe copied the story. In the life of Homer, attributed to 
Plutarch,’ the story is likewise found, and there the poet is made 
to die, as in our Codex, from grief, because he could not guess the 
riddle: ὅπερ ob δνν»ηθεὶς συμβαλεῖν “Ὅμηρος, διὰ τὴν ἀθυμίαν ἐτελεύ- 
τησε. The riddle is there also proposed in verse, with the slight 
difference, that"Ooca and ὅσα are read, instead of“Agaa, and ἃ, thus: 
“Ὅσσ᾽ ἕλομεν, λιπόμεσθα᾽ ὅσ᾽ οὐχ ἕλομεν, pepopecBu.” . 
The manner of telling the story, in Plutarch’s life, rather agrees 
with our manuscript ; for instance, in the question which Homer 
is made to ask the fishermen, which is in Plutarch εἴτι ἔχοιεν. The 


? See Ernesti’s edit. of Homer, vol. v. p. 146. 

3. This verse, with one preceding, which forms the question to ir, is 
found among the Greek Epigrams; for instance, in the collection publish- 
ed by Weikel (Frankfort, 1600. fol.) p. 133, thus: 


᾿Ἐρώτησις Ὁμήρου. 
“Avdpes ἀπ᾿ ᾿Αρκαδίης, ἁλιήτορες, ἦ p’ ἔχομέν τι; 
᾿Απόκρισις. 


_ ὍΟσσ᾽ ὅλομεν, λιπόμεσθ᾽- ὅσσ᾽ οὐχ ἕλομεν, φερόμεσθα. " 
That question agrees very nearly with the words of our manuscript. 
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scene, however, is laid, by the. latter, in the island of Jos, not, as in 
ours, in Arcadia. - ot ," 

Bat, leaving this trifling story, let-us finish the description of 
Codex. It is written, throughout, by the same hand, and the lines 
of the text form one column on the page, from the beginning as 
far as Rhapsod, X. 245. leaving a broad margin. At this line, 
246. Tovs δ᾽ ἤδη ἐδάμασσε βιὸς καὶ rappées iol, the page begins to-be 
divided into two columns, for the text, by which means the margin 
ts diminished ; the writing is not smaller. The: scholia in this Ms, 
aze.not copious ;. the interlineary glosse rather numerous. Both 
decrease, in quantity, as the Ms. approaches to its conclusion... __ 

Besides the manuscripts of Homer, which 1 have described, Nes- 
sel mentions in his Catalogue some others, which I had not time 
to subjectto a particular inspection. They are Catalog. Part IV. 
p- 28. Cod: XXXIX. Homeri Ilias, variis interlinearibus et margt. 
nalibus notis illustrata. Codex Chartaceus, vetustus, bone note. 
fol. After this manuscript Alter edited the Iliad, having conceived 
ἃ great opinion of it.from an expression of Valckenaer,' who, it 
seems, had,upon hearsay classed. it among the best Codices of 
Homer, on account of the scholia. Alter had no very just notions 
of criticism, but imagined that the text of an author, printed after 
ἃ manuscript of good repute, must be superior to any which the 
labors and judgment of successive editors could have produced: 
How unfortunate this speculation proved, is known to those who 
have seen Alter’s. edition. Heyne . speaks of it in his introduction 
concerning the materials used for his edition.” Ibid. p. 37. Cod. 
LXI. Homeri Iltados libri duo. Cod. partim chartaceus, partim 
membranaceus. Heyne had a few readings of this Ms.? Ibid. Cod. 
LXIII. Homeri Ilias cum Isaac Tzetze@ commentarto. Cod. charta- 
ceus, fol. Ibid. p. 42. Cod. LXXII. Homert Iliadis libri ΧΙ]. et 
XIV. cum Eustathiti Commentariis. This forms part of a volume, 
in which there are several other manuscripts ; for instance, Libanié 
Epistola. Ibid. p. 48. Cod. LXXXI. Homeri Opera cum Scholiis 
marginalibus et tnterlineartbus. Cod.-chartaceus antiquus, et optime 
ota, in quarto majori. Ibid. p. 147. Cod CCCVII. Homeri Odys- 
see fragmentum uliquod. Cod. chartaceus, 4to. Heyne mentions.a 
Codex,.on cotton paper, marked No. XLIX., and says of it: Codeg 
charta gossyping No. XLIX, inter meliores numerandus. Heyne 
farther names’ Cod. VII, and Cod. CLXXVI. ΝΕ 


Ν Ξ“΄ 


. : . 1: ω . > . σ᾽ 


᾿α Dissert. de Scholiis ineditis, Ρ.. 107. ee, 
* De Subsidiis studii in Homericis occypati. Homer. Vol. III. p. 43. . 
3 See Vol. III. p. 44. " : ΝΕ ᾿ 
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' There is a Codex of Orphei Argonautica, on parchment, in 4to. 
It is numbered in Nessel’s Catalogue Cod. CLIII. and is spoken 
of p. 89. Being interested in Aschylus, of which my friend, 
Professor Hermann, is going to publish an edition, I took notice 
of Scholia in ZEschylum, which Nessel introduces Part IV. p. 158. 
as Cod. CCCLXXXIV.; and says of it, mediocriter antiquus, it 
is in 8vo, and on paper. There are farther to be found two or 
three Codices of Pindar ; two, if not three, of Nonni Dionystaca ; 
one of Photii Bibliotheca ; of Demosthenis Orationes ; several of 
different works of Plato ; of Aristotle ; Xenophon ; aCod. of Héro- 
dotus, on paper, 4to, of which Nessel (p. 143. Cod. LX XXV.) says, 
antiquus, et bone note ; but Kollar refers it only to the 14th cen- 
tury. It has been collated for Wesseling’s edition. Codices of 
Thucydides, and Diodorus Siculus; a Cod. of Diogenes Laertius 
(Ness, p. 118. Cod. LIX.), upon paper, fol.; Cod. of Dionysius 
Periegetes Ato, (Ness. ρ. 171.) of Heliodort Ethiopiea ; of. the 
Epistles of Phalaris ; of the Sibyllina Oracula, (Ness. p. 148). There 
are some Mss. of Sophocles, Euripides, Artstophanes : Manuscripts 
of Euclid ; Apollonius Perseus; Hero Alexandrinus. A Codex 
of Claudius Ptolemeus, the geographer, with maps, and handsoniely 
written, is a fine Ms., but has no value from its age, being of ‘the 
year 1454.— Concerning the Greek and Oriental Manuscripts suffi- 
cient information may be collected from the Catalogues of Lam- 
Beccius Nessel, and the Supplement of Kollar; works which have 
been quoted in the foregomg pages. Lambeccius is very prolix 
and copious in what he describes, but he has left out many Codices : 
Nessel attempted to supply the omtssions of Lambeccius, and at 
the same time to be concise and compendious. But after Nessel 
much still remained'to be supplied ; a task undertaken by Kollar. 
He did not, however, live to execute his purpose: and after his 
death, a posthumous volume was published, containing the begin- 
ning of that intended work. This volume has been referred to 
above, when we spoke of the Codex Neapolitanus of Dioscorides. 

From those works, and even from the few data which I have 
commanicated, it appears that the Vienna brary is rich in-Greek 
manuscripts ; it is, I: believe, not less so in Oriental ones ; of which 
some idea may be formed by referring to the authors alluded 
to. But it abounds in manuscripts of the Latin classics. These 
are ποῖ to be found in any printed catalogue; but on enquiry a 
written catalogue was presented to me, in which were specified 
Codices of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Catullus, Tibultus, Propertius, 
Lucretius, Mantlius, Persius, Juvenal, Statius, Claudian, Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero, A. Gellius, Senece Tragedia, Senece Epistola, 
Quintilan, Petronius, Prisctan. There 15 no manuscript either of 
Lrvy or of Casar. 

ijetore I quit the Imperial Library, I will notice some ogher 
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objects of literary curiosity. There-is a manuscript of ene of 
Tasso’s works, in the author’s own hand-writing. It is the Gieru- 
salemme Conquistata, but not the whole poem; it begins with the 
30th stanza of the 2d book. There is a great deal of scratchin 

and blotting in it; and it seems to be a bad scrawling hand. 
The paper is small folio. Some beautiful specimens of old writing 
adorned with painting and gilding are to be seen. Among them 
deserves to be remarked a volume of the Gospel Lessons, in Latin, 
as they are read in the Roman Catholic Churches. The 
writing isin gold, and in the Monkish or. black-letter: character. 
This splendid manuscript is excessively well preserved. Another, 
still more magnificent, ornamented with exquisite gilding and 
coloring, is a prayer-book said to have belonged to one of the 
wives of Charlemagne. It was for a long time kept at Bremen, 
but disposed of at the time of the Reformation, and thus came into 
the library at Vienna.—Of old German manuscripts, which have 
df late years become an object of investigation to some learned 
men of that country, the library at Vienna does not possess a 
great quantity, nor any thing particularly valuable. | 
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' DISPUTATIO DE LINGUE GRECE. | 
τ PRONUNCIATIONE. 


81. De Pronunciatione Reuchliniana et Evasmiana. 


Noupea prodiit Parisiis viei docti Anastasii Georgiade, Greei 
Philippopolitani, et nisi fallor, apud Germanos Vindobonenses 
Medicine et Chirurgie Doctoris, opusculum Grece con- 
scriptum de Literuarum Gracarum prouunciatione, cum .La- 
tina versione. ‘Titulus est: Πραγματεία περὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Ελληνικῶν 
στοιχείων ᾿Εχφωνήσεως, ὑπὸ Av. Γεωργιάδου ᾿ Ἑλληνιστὶ καὶ Λατινιστὶ 
ἀιλοκονηθεῖσα. Paris. Vindob. et Lips. 181%. 8vo. Hujue argu- 
mentum libri materies nobis erit insequentis disputationis. 

Cum enim inde a Reuchlino, Germano, qui Grece se Cap- 
niona dici maluit  (obiit autem anno 1521,” et inter suos Griv- 


ΤΑ Germ. Rauch, fumus, νάπνος, deminutivum fit Riuchlein, quasi 
dics, fumelus, κάπνιον. Hinc deriv. Karvér, 
2 Haverk. de L. Gr. Pronunc. T. I. p. 696. 
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cam lioguam vulgasse creditur,) per universam Europam ob- 
tineret pronunciatio Lingue Grece eadem, qua hodieque, 
tam in vetere, quam in nova sua lingua, utuntur Greci, sed 
fortasse pro diversarum gentium ingenio plus minus cosrupta ; 
exstitit Erasmus, et nescio qua occasione, (fraude perductum 
aiunt, sed puto non constare ') emendandz, atque ad veterum. 
Grecorum consuetudinem reducende illius pronunciationis. 
cepit consilium, Edidit itaque anno 1528 de ea re dialogum, 
quo primus eum, qui nunc apud nostrates viget, proferendi mo- 
dum proposuit. Ipsum aiunt usu mutare nihil ausum;* at in 
Anglia res exitum habuit: quippe in Academia Cantabrigiensi- 
septem fere annis postea, primum Erasmi ratio a Professoribus, 
4105 vocant, Joanne Checo et ‘Thoma Smith, probata et fre- 
quentata est. Magne hic et vero ridicule contentionis fons 
fuit. Nam Academie Cancellarius Stephanus Gardiner, 
Episcopus Wintoniensis, homo doctus, sed, quantum conjicere. 
licet, doctrina sua superbug, wegre ferens inconsulto se novum 
quid in Academiam esse invectum,? rem, postquam per septem 
annos ibi steterat,¢ anno ita 1542, funditus suo sustulit edicto: 
unde opere pretium est quedam enotare, quia lectu prorsus 
joculare est : 

‘¢ Stephanus, Wintoniensis Episcopus, Academie Canta- 
brigiensis Cancellarius, cet.” 7 

“ Quisquis nostram potestatem agnoscis, sonos literis, sive 
Grecis, sive Latinis, ab usu publico presentis seculi alienos, 
privato judicio affingere ne audeto.” 

“« Quod vero eain re major auctoritas edixerit, jusserit, pra- 
ceperit, id omnes amplectuntor et observanto.” 

Dicas fere summi Galloram Comici Molierii lusum esse, quo 
Medicos, sermone semi- Latino, perstringit. Rogatur zgrotus) 
qui collegio Medicorum socius adsciscitur : κ᾽ 


[Juras] Facere in omnibus 
Consultationibus, 
Ancien} aviso, 

_ Aut bono. 
Aut mauvaiso ὃ 


respondet : Juro. 
Tum rursus ad questionem hanc, 


* Vid. Haverk. l.c. 
> Haverk. |. |. ; et, in ejus sylloge, Steph. Wint. T. IX. p. 364. “ 
3 Vid. Thom. Smith. ad Steph. Wint, 1. III. pr. (in Haverk. Syl). T. IE.. 


p. oot) . 
4 Vi ° ibid, Ὁ. 472. 525. 1} 
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De non jamais te servire 
De remediis aucunis, 
Quam de ceux seulement docte facultatis, 
Maladus dfit-il crevare 
Et mori de suo malo? 


ile: Juro. : | 
- At Stephanus Cancellarius quomodo, post expositam pro- 
nunciationem tunc vulgarem, quam instaurari jubet, poenas 
secus facientibus statuit? Ridiculum vero est : 

“¢ Si quis autem, quod abominor, secus fecerit; hunc homi- 
nem, qllisquis is ΘΓ, neptum omnes habento: et ex senatu, si 
quidem ex eo numero jam fuerit, is qui auctoritati preest, nisi 
resipuerit, expellito. Inter candidatos vero si sit, ab omni 
gradu honoris arceto. Ex plebe autem scholarium si fuerit, 
quum ita baberi id ei commodo esse possit, pro scholari ne cen- 
seto. Puerilem denique temeritatem, si quid publice ausa fue- 
rit, dom! apud suos castigari curato,”—cet. Et hoc vel per- | 
quam serio edictum. Tamen hercle ne Boilavii quidem satyrici 
( Botleau Despréaux ) edictum illud joculare : “Κ Bonum factum. 
Ne quis Rectam Rationem m Faculjatem Medicam Universita- 
tis Regie Parisine intromittere, Aristotelemve inde expellere 
vellet,”* magis est festivam.. Sed eo usque valuit Cancellarit 
auctoritas, ut nascentem rem tunc quidem in Anglia compres- 
serit; an eadem postea iterum suboleverit, compertum non 
habeo. Illud certum, inde natas esse, Cancellarium inter et 
Checum Smithumque, epistolas aliquot mutuas magne ele- 
ganti, et eruditionis; sed, ab illius quidem parte, non sine 
fastu, immo, quam decuit, amariores, Es vulgate sunt ab — 
Haverkampio in fusciculo, cui titulum inscripsit Syllogen scrip- — 
torum qui de Lingua Grace Pronunciatione commentario 
reliquerunt.* Cujus mihi sepe mentio facta jam est, et fiet ali- 
quoties. Nam congesta sunt in eundem alia opuscula de eodem 
argumento Ceratini, Horua-Batavi, circa ‘annum 1529, Me- 
kerchi Brugensis an. 1564, item Beze et Η. Stephani an, 1578, 
scripta pro Erasmiana ratione; tum Gr. Martini Angli, ni 
fallor, anno 1564, et Erqsmi Schmidtti Wittebergensis,in Ger- - 
mania, an. 1615, contra eandem et pro _usitata tunc Reuch- 
liniana pronunciatione : adjecti autem G. Postelli an. 1551, 
et ipsius Haverkampii. commentarii de literarum charactere. 
Eadem materia M. Samueli_Gelhudio, et J. R. Wetstenio 


- 


Sag ο α σον απο μαυναοσασσσσασανοσαπσ απ σασαπασπισαισσσσπασσποασασπανς 


! Vid. ejus Opp. T. IV. p. 55. ed. Amstel. 8vo. 
3 Duob. Voll. 8vo. L. B. 17861740. 
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tractata ; quorum opuscula neque a diligentissimo Georgiade aut 
adhibita, aut certe sepe citata invertio. 

Denique in hunc etiam censum referendi sunt duo auctores 
recentes, de quibus Georgiades mentionem nen fecit. Primus 
est Richardus Payne Knight, cujus liber de Grecorum Al- 
phabeto* me quoque latuisset, nisi ex instructissima sua bi- 
bliotheca vir celeberrimus Lennepius copiamn ejus fecisset. Is 
Anglice couscriptus est, et precipue elementorum antiquis- 
simam figuram, usust in declinandis vomiubes et verbis, et me- 
tricam potestatem, ex Homeri Hesiodique scriptis, et vetus- 
tissimis monumentis, illustrat. idem vero pronunciationem quo- 
que obiter attingit. Quum vero suaynum acumen, eruditic- 
nem et elegantiam plane singularetn habere videatur, vehementer 
equidem doleo, kanc partem non etiam duta opera ab ilo per- 
tractatam fuisse : precipue cum im ipsa pronunciatione, (in qua 
non tantum lingue originem, sed et sequentia tempora spectat 
auctor) tum Dhialectorum, tum inprimis etatum, differentia dili- 
gentius fuisset constituenda. . 

ΑἸν scriptor, sed qui et ipse rem non nisi in transitu com- 
memorat potius, quam tractat, est celeberrimus ille Adamantius 
Coraés (Coray) Grecus, de cujus in patriam suam meritis 
uvox quedam dicenda sunt. Is,. data occasione, ad nomen 
Eicouparevg, sive ‘Icoxparovs illustrandum,’? quedam 46 lota- 
cismo, et-hinc de tota Grecorum prouunciatione, etsi breviter, 
tamen non minus ducte quam sapienter commonuit, 

Ergo, inter illorum diuturnas cuntroversias, Erasmiaua pro- 
Dunciatio per universam fere.Europam recepta est: certe apud 
nostrates, Gallos, Germanos; at Genevenses adhuc Reuch. 
hojana: uticompertum habeo. Qui autem nostre se opponeret, 
deinceps fuit, teste Georgiade, Capperonierius, idem, credo, qui 
Rhetores Latinos edidit Argentorsti 1756, 8vo. Cujus ea de re 
-satis grande et. manuscriptum, sed ineditum adhue, opus in 
Bibliotheca Regia Parisina ille se invenisse testatur,+ 

Nunc autem idem Georgiades litem rursus movet: quz 
docti viri commentatio cum hoc ab Euripide sapienter dictum 


praferat :5 


* An Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet. Lond. 1791. 410. cum 
tabulis ere expressis. . 
* Sect. I. p.6. sqq. 
~ 4 Hep γῆν ἐκδόσεως τοῦ Ἰσοκράτουε in fronte Isocratis sui, σελ, T's κι As. 
+ Vid Georg. § 28. not. (4). 
5 Hippol. ν᾿ 499. sqq. 


Ν 


Prontnciatione. αὶ 


"AAD ἥ μ᾽ ἐλέγχειν, ἦν τι μὴ καλῶς λέγω 
Ἢ τοῖσιν εὖ λεχθεῖσι συγχωρεῖν λόγοις, 7 
non utique vereor ne mili auctor, paucis et modeste rescripturo, 
infensus sit, precipue cum ipse sit perspecturus, nec se, nee 
quenquam, offensum, multo minus kesam, ii. Quare et egd 
Sic παρωδῶν preefari possim : 


"ADD? οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν μηδὲν λέγῃς, ὀνοιδιῶ" 
"Exc va τοῖς κοιλοῖς πεισθήσομαι λόγοις. 


Sed τι ipse rem citra convicium et alienorum argumentorum 
isTisionem tractare constitui, sic vellem et Georgiades ab omni 
acriore dicto abstinuisset.. Nunc fere quidem omnia urbave 
tractavit : ita tamen ut pauca restent qu humanius dicta 
vells. 


§ 2. De Pronunciationis emendate utiktate. 


Atque alius nunc quidem cause est status atque Erasmi tem- 
pore et mote litis principio fuit: quippe tota caussa’ cum ‘tent- 
poribus est mutata. Increpabat tunc, inter alia multa, Anghus ile 
Caneetlarius : otiosam esse questionem : non quidem inutile, slud 
mosse: sed, que ejus argumenuta, ridiculem, certe tnutile et su- 
peroasxum usu recipere : de mortua lingua non adeo laborandum. 
—At nunc quam penitus de sermonis ipsius usu, adeoque de 
pronunciationis utilitate, alia res est! Laborant Greci hodierni, 
ut, si minus possint populum sui juris; certe homen gents, qua 
et moribus, (ut ad hunc usque diem obtmuit) et vero etiam 
lingua, a reliquis discernatur, et inter Kuropzas cebebrari. merea- 
tur ; verbo, ut Grecorum nomen patrium et gloriam instaurent. 
Magno utique nec satis laudande conatu. ‘Tria fere sunt, me 
judice, quibus nationes constare et a reliquis distingus possint > 
mores, lingua, ditio. Morum diversitas levior est: at 5) popu 
his ceteroquin, hoc est lingua et ditione, cum alio misceatur, 
vix eum singularem populum esse intelligas. Verum si qua 
gens, aliene ditioni subjecta, Hinguam sibit propriam colere, 
eaque vel publica auctoritate uti, vel etiam hbros componere 
et edere pergit, et precipue si tunc morumn discrimen aceedit, 
ea gens profecto nationis nomen apud exteros tuebitur. Quomo- 


- 
- 0 eer om 


* Sic ψυχρὸν vocat argumentum quoeddam nostrorum hominum, § 20. 
et 79:—et sic fere § 101. 
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do nos, externe libidini, proh pudor! aliquamdiu subjecti, 
tamen privata natio censeri nunquam desiimus, nec, si modo 
non per homines exotica sectantes, per ardeliones francissantes 
staturum fuisset, nostri nominis decus amissurifuimus. Sic con- 
tra, quod ad linguas ipsas adtinet, quecumque earum a populo 
sui juris excolitur, ita ut ejusdem publicus privatusque, et in 
scriptis, usus sit; ea igitur imgua dici meretur, non vero alte- 
rius linguz, quantumvis origine et forma adfinis, Dialectus. 
Hujus rei iterum nostra exemplum esto: quam ignorantes Galli 
fastuose Germanicam Dialectum appellant: esto et aliud, lin- 
gua Lusitanica, que etsi Hispanice simillima dicitur, tamen 
ab iisdem Gallis, (quihanc frequentius quam Belgicam noverunt) 
recte pro diversa lingua habetur: esto denique Gallica ipsa, 
qu etsi, presertim antiquior illa, Italicam fere ad verbum, 
mutatis solum terminationibus et accentibus, exprimit, tamen 
non modo lingua habetur (non Dialectus), sed et lingua ‘ho- 
diernarum non quidem ditissima optimaque, sed profecto cul- 
tissima. Et sic sique lingue origine et forma sunt affines, sed 
Ita ut aliquantum inter se discrepent,ewdem vero excolantur a 
gentibus, que inde ab origine sua communi aliquo imperii vin- 
culo (quamvis non prorsus una eademque ditione) tenentur, (ut 
est, inter Grecos [onum, Atticorum, Colum serme) ; eas igitur, 
pi vel maxime singuls publiee adhibeantur et scribantur, non 
dnguas discretas, verum Dialectos habendas arbitror. 
. Grecis ergo, qui jam moribus a Turcis adeo sunt diversi, hoe 
propositum est, ut suorum hominum ingenia excolant, lingue 
suz studium, cognitionem et usum, etiam ad scribendum, re- 
stituant. Rei auctores et adjutores, alius alio modo, alls opibus, 
indigene sunt, viri eruditi, sparsim per Europam habitantes : 
Petropoli entus Bulgaris Metropolitanus, qui A©neidem ἢ 
et Georgica Grecis. Heroicis transtulit; Vindobone, Anthi- 
mus Gazes, Lexici Hellenici auctor, tum et Diarii Greci scrip- 
tor: et Georgiades noster, qui, preter hoc de lingua sua speci- 
-men,. aliquanto antea medici argumenti et multa eruditione re- 
fertam librum, quem ’Avriwavéxesay nominavit, edidit ;* ibidem, 
aut in vicinia certe...Uax, qui nisi fallor, haud ita diu abbinc, 
juvenis adhuc, qua ego ztate hc scribo, diligentem de Metris 
Grecis Grecum Commentarium Bucharestie edidit; Corcy- 


: Recudendam hance curavit D. G. Seebode. Hanov. 1814. 8vo. | 
? Vienne 1810. 8vo. Auctor videtur consuluisse quidquid Grace, 
Latine, Germanice, Gallice, Anglice, Italice, super hac re prodijt. 
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te Andreas Mystoxides, qui, inter plura, Isocratis orationem περὶ 
τῆς ἀντιδόσεως nova editione ornavit;* Parisiis, tum ali multi, 
tam inprimis venerabilis et humanissimus senex Adamantius 
Coraés.( Diamant Coray) cujus vel sola optimorum euctoram 
collectio, quam in usus civium suorum, Βιβλιοθήκης ᾿Ελληνικῆς 
nomine, jam inde a multis annis in vulgus edit, queque 2116. - 
num, Isocratem, Plutarchum, alios, omnes Greece expositos 
continet, tam nobilis est, ut ego, siquis laudare me eam voluisse 
suspicaretur, merito arrogans viderer. Is autem, quod ultimo de- 
mum loco nomen suum memoratum invenerit, quum ipsius In 
tota re maxima smt merita, et ipse adeo, consilii auctonbus 
fratribus Zosimadibus,? rei universe tentande et porro exse- 
quendz caput fuerit, non vereor ne wgre ferat, quando honoris 
caussa, non negligentiz, ad finem servavi. Hac enim occasione 
uti volui, ut monerem Coraze consilio queedam contraria protata 
fuisse a viro docto Borusso J. L. 8, Bartholdio, in narratione — 
itineris, quod anno 1808 et sequenti per Greciam fecerat.3 Αἱ 
Is pauca expedit : sic fere ut bifariam argumentetur. Precipua 
qaidem illi ratio, ut censeat, Grecorum nomen non posse restt= 
tui, nisi instaurato simul vel regno vel republica.* Pro more 
scilicet temporis quo scribebat; quando agebatur de Turcis ex 
Europa pellendis:; de quibus rebus nos non judicamus, At ego 
ne illud quidem video, necessario hoc antecedere debere.—Se- 
cundo hoc argumento utitur: Gracos hodiernos passim non satis 
acuti esse ingenit.. Cui ‘rectissinie respondit Coraés : “ non 
animadvertisse illum ad multtudinem librorum peregrinis 118». 
guis scriptorum, qui quotidie Grace vertuntur: et plus: justo 
adtendisse ad quasdam ineptias que quidem apud Grecos, 
verum non magis quam apud alias gentes, vulgentur.”5 Et 
huic responsiom addi potest illud tritum : Gutta cavat lapidem : 
consumitur annulus usu. Nam.et Grecorum ingenia Pa magis 
magisque excoluntur : etjam, ipsonon plane diffitente Bartholdio, 
libri boni frequentantur, ὁ ipsique Greci navigationis peritiores, 


' Recusa hac est cura Orellii, qui suas notas adjecit. Vindob. 1814. 8ve. ᾿ 
major. ΕΝ | 

τ Vid. ipsius Ἰροκήρυξιν in principio Prodromi Bibl. Hellen: - 

3 Bruchstitcke sur naheren kenntnis des heutigen Griechenlands, Berolini. 
1805. 

+ Vid. versionis Gallice, qua usus sum, (Paris. 1807. 8vo. duob. vol. 
partem secundam princ.—precipue p. 155 5646. ΝΞ 

5 Vid. Coraz ᾿Ακολουθία abrooxed. στοχασμ. premissam Isocratis edition. 
Paris. 1807, σελ. β΄. σημ. β. . 

© Vid. ejusdem edit. I. 1. p. 39. 
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tum et divitiis potentiores evadunt.' Initia sunt hec majoris 
cultusee. Que quantum per Cora optimi labores centinuos 
propageta sit, ego, hxc ipsa dum scripsi, e diario nostro ver- 
naculo, cui Artium et Literarum Nuntio women est,* summa 
cum voluptate intellexi. Mcce enim que e Germania urbe 
Monacho ad d. 12. mensis Maii superioris scripta, invenio; 
« Lastior tandem hodiemis Greecis ad ingenia per scientias exco- 
lenda exsurgit dies. Exitum enim habere incipjunt doctorum 
quorgadam virorum, qui Pasisiis. et Vindobone civibus suis 
erudiendis operam navant, conatus. Athenis jam floret schola 
literasia, et jam florescit Gymnasium, quod in monte Pelio in 
‘Thessalia constitutum est, Preeterea Athenis exstitit φιλομουσῶν 
Collegium, cujus socii, qui jam ad ducentos sunt, illas, quas dixi- 
mus Scholas, tuentur: antiquorum Monumentorum, item Plan- 
taram Herbarumque per Greciam Musea colligunt, et bospiti. 
bus scientiarum caussa Graciam adeuntibus itineris comites se 
prebent. Conferunt autem quotannis tres nummos (piastras) 
viritim : utque cives sui, siqui peregre habitantes dona tamen 
conferse velint, Vindobonam ea mittere possint, providerunt. 
Que symbole Museis illis locupletandis, et libris, scientiarum 
spparatui, artium instrumentis, et tabulis geographicis cogmen- 
dis, anctoribus classicis typorum ope divulgandis, preterea ree 
maunerandis discipulis diligentissimis inserviunt, quorum alumno, 
uw precipui, sumtu Collegii, in Germaniam muttendi sunt, qua 
uberius in Academiis erudiautur, Et huc quidem, Monacbum, 
jam advenerunt quatuor, et plures exspectantur. Cui rei caus- 
eam preebuit ‘Thierschii, viri Clarissimi, Greece perdocti, qratio, 
quam in Regia nostra Academia habuit, de hodiernorum Gra- 
corum profectibus, qua babita cadem Academia tres Graecos, 
celebres viros, bene de patria meritos, Coraén Vindobonw 3 
habitantem, Archimandriten Anthimon Gazen ibidem, et qui 
Senatui Corcyrzo ab actis est, Mystoxiden, socios sibi adacivit. 
Quippe quam orationem Pathurcha Constantinopolitanus grato 
animo excipi, populi totius nomine, significavit, et continuo ju- 
venes ilios Monachum delegavit." : 

“ Plura de hujus rei auspicatis initiis et de successu deinceps 
leguntur in programmatibus, quibus illa Gallice et Grace pro- 
mulgata est, et in Diario Graco, quod Hermis eruditi titulum 
preefert.” “x 
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iEt hine est quod Georgiads® ‘quoque iticeptum prorsus -proy 
babile mihi videtur. Quippe eadem erit hujus scriptionis utiliy 
tas: ut nempe et ipsa aliquid ad Grescorum culturam con, 
ferat. Etsi enim propositum hoe sibi esse non diserte expressit 
auctor, tamen non potest freri, quin illud efficiat, siimado mag- 
num civium illiws pumerum spectes, qui subscriptionis nomine, 
id est, fide de emendo libello data, ipsum ad edendum, quasi 
presenti pecunia, adjuverunt, Quo enim plures Greci ditio- 
res libellum legunt, eo magis idem reliquis etiam innotescat 
necesse est. . ΝΞ 

Hoc itaque si olim obtineatur, ut Grecorum populus quo- 
dammodo de novo constituatur, fieri non potest, quin relique 
gentes sua.magnopere interesse putent, ut inter ipsas et hune 
populum frequentiora intereedant commercia- Inde enim varia 
commoda oriantur oportet; prio omuium illud apud homunes’ 
maximum, lucrum scilicet ex mercatura; alterum nobilius, sed 
pauciorum hominum, plenior antiquitatis cognitio. Atqui com- 
mercit frequeatioris unicus, velut Mercurii caduceus est sermo- 
his communicatio. Ergo maxima hoc nomine utilitas foret 
pronunciationis, que vel utrique-parti prorsus esset una eadem- 
que, vel saltem utrimque eque posset intelligi, Atque de 
pronwaciationis emendate utilitate non tempero mihi, quin 
addam, ne. Cancellarit quidem Cantabrigiensis tempore, eam 
prorsus nullam fuisse. Checus enim et Smithus Erasmianam 
proferend) rationem ideo usu recipiebant, quod, primum, longe 
magis quam hodierna Grecorum, ad antiquam accedere videre- 
tur: quodque, secundo loco, sonas singulos magis distincte red- 
deret, adeoque esset ad intellectum facilior, Utraque et tunc, 
et hodie, ratio omnino est probabilis. Prius multis in casibus 
vel ad capiendos veterum jocos ex ambiguo captatos, vel ad 
detegendos librariorum errores, usu venit. Posterius quantopere 
in discendo, puerilibus maxime ingeniis, laborem et fastidium 
levet, vix dici potest. 


§3. De eo quod queritur. 


Ne vero incerta questionis specie erremus, ego quidnam 
maxime quer opiner, ita proponam : 
. Primo loco, quenam ab origine fuerit Lingue Grece pro- 
nunciatio? 

Altero, quenam fuerit, optima Gracie etate, Platomis nimi- 
rum.et Demosthenis tempore ! ; 

Qua quando sic propono, nudam yeri rectique indagationem 
intelligo. Nam utra ex his pronenciationis forma nunc potissi- 
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mum sit usu recipiendé, id si definire hic velim,‘ prejudiciim 
adferre merito videur. [ἃ etenim, bis duobus demum vel judi- 
catis, vel concessis, tuto pronuuciari posse mihi videtur. 


§ 4. De ratione statuendi circa antiquam pronunctationem. 

Sequitur ut, quanam ratione de veterum pronunciatione con- 

ici aut statui possit, indagemus. Atque Georgiades quidem 
Incipit a regulis quatuor generalibus, nou sane omnino contem- 
nendis. Quarum PRIMa~ est," non magnt momenti esse exempla 
ab aliis linguis desumta; sECUNDA, neque indubstabile esse 
argumentum a Gracis vocibus, que per Latinas literas, aut 

_fnvicem, scripte tnveniantur ; TERTIA,? non decere e verbis 
ὀγοματοπεποιημένοις, aut e sonis, ad antmalium imitationem con- 

fictis, antiquam pronunciationem hariolari; QUARTA,* vero 
similius esse, ut hodiernis Gracis recta tx plurimis pronunciatto 
ab antiquts quasi per manus tradita sit, quam ab ipsis deperdita 
et aba tenis homénibus tnventa. 

Earum ego primam et secundam regulam non plane improbo: 
modo cum Fadicio et peritia adhibeantur. De tertia, que τὰ 
ὀνοματοπεποιημένα adtingit, difficile in universum decernere. Id 
principio dico, non esse, cur quis argumentum illud ab ὀνοματοχε- 
wompevors petitum rideat, ut facit Stephanus Wintoniensis,’ vel 
cur Georgiades illud ψυχρὸν vocet. Preeterquam: enim quod 
nihil, e quo discas, non probabile, cur, queso, id nostra extate 
minus liceat, quam licuit Lucilio, in libro nono Satyrarum de 
orthographia precipienti, R. literam sic describere : 7 

Irritata canes, quam® homo, quam planius dicit? 

At probe distinguendum esse monui. Nam verba sunt qua- 
dam, que vocem animalis aut sonum corporis cujusvis imitando 
exprimant, ut χρεμετίζειν, hinnire, πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, cet.; 
at inveniuntur etiam vocabula quedam ad illum sonum tantum- 
modo auribus representandum ficta, ut est, ad, αὖ, de canum 
latratu, aliaque. Priori generi concedo non multum fidendum : 
ita tamen ut in his ipsis quoque ad regulas, quas de reliquis pro- 
positurus sum, quodammodo respici possit. De hoc autem 
posteriore genere sic puto. Usui possunt esse be voces incon- 
ditz, si simplices habeant sonos et uuius sint, aut ad summum 
Fa SSO SS SS SG 

1 Vid. Georg.§.16. κ . 3 6. 40. 4 & 93. 

: Apud Hack. τι II. P 198 ma 530 $88 

legendum cum Nonii,(v. Irritare I. 182.) libris scriptis et editis. 


ef. Donat. ad Ter. Adelph. 11. 4. 18; Charis. L, I. ς. 100. ed. Puts. Litera 
4¢ bic non subtrahitur in scandendo. _ 
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duarum .syllabarum. In his enim, uc suum cuique solum est 
judicium, ita bona fide agendum est, quandoquidem ad illas 
notiones primarias, que a mente sensuum auxilio solo perci- 
piende sunt. pertinent, quas, nisi quis se percepisse et ipse 
animadvertat, et fateri velit, nunquam illi persuaderi poterit. 
Immo in sonis magis compositis aliquo modo poterit dijudicari 
de 118 soni partibus, que in sono universo quasi dominantur. 
Quo refero, verbi caussa, elementa a quibus illi soni incipiunt; 
sin autem soni plurium sint syllabarum, eam maxifme 4028 acutis- 
sime sonet, ita ut eam, Greece scribens, acuto accentu sis not 
turus : denique elementa, que sepius in eodem sono recurrant, 
Sic qui Aristophaneum' de ranis fictum illud audiat : 
' aon, Ox, wor, om, 
βρεκεκεκὲξ, κοὰξ, κοὰξ, 
βρεκεκεκὲξ, κοὰξ, κοὰξ, 

is sane concedat oportet illud x non sonare potursse verhi gratia 
ut A; neque illud ¢ ut οὐ pronunciandum esse. Sed hec, inquam, 
Nis] quis per se senserit, et fateri velit, nunquam obtineas, ut is 
tibi, persuadere volenti, cedat. 

Denique ad guartam regulam quam sumsit stbi vir doctus, 
qua ait magis esse probabile, ut Graci hodierni antiquitatis 
sonum custodierint, quam ut alieni homines eundem deperditum 
tnvenerint, hec aliquo modo videtur id ipsum, quasi axioma, 
continere, de quo cum maxime etiam ambigimus. Sed videamus 
ultra. Nonne hodierne etiam lingue a pronunciatione, que 
aliquot retro seculis, vel etiam patrum, nostrave memoria viguit, 
multum deflexerunt? Nonne sic, verbi caussa, Erasmus” unius 
ejusdemque soni exempla -adfest Belgica huis (domus), muts 
(mus); et Gallica bruit (fama, rumor), fruit (fructus), que 
tamen bina utriusque sermonis exempla hodie toto coelo diffe- 
runt? Nonne sic Checus*? in Anglico idiomate vocem men 
(homines) τοῦ e brevis, et vocem mean (medius) τοῦ 6 longi 
exempla proponit, cum tamen hodie alterum hoc mean non per. 
e longum, sed per ἰῶτα proferatur 6 Et quid multa? Nonne 
ipsi Graci hodierni, eorumque defensores, fatentur in nonnullis 
se amisisse antiquum et germanum sonum {* Quid igitur mirum, 


é 


* Yn Ran. v. 210. sqq. * Apud Haverk. T. Il.p.90. 3 Ib. p. 4285. 

4 Hinc si quis aliquem sonum scripto exprimere per exemplum ex alia 

lingua desumtum velit; is caute ἀρεῖ, st e pluribus linguis exempla 

etat: ut si quando forte in una illarum tempore variaverit pronunciatio, 
reliqua saltem mentem auctoris declarare possint. _ 

6 Vid. Erasm. Schmidt. § 8. -apud -Haverk. T. II. p. 684 et 648; 
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si nos fieri potuisse existimamus, ut et alia, de quibius non cou- 
ceditur, amiserint ? . 

Sed jam nos wniversam hanc Grecorum argumentationem 
expendamus, nostramque proponamus senteotiam., Abunde jam, 
credo, dixi, ut possim, ipsis etiam fatentibus adversariis, tantisper 
ponere, omnem hodiernam pronunciationem fortasse discrepare 
sive a nativa, sive a juniore quadam, que optimo seculo in ust 
fuerit. Hoc posito, controversia poterit, sed non sine multorum 
opera conatibusque dirimi. Nam sic statuendum puto: ‘“ Cor- 
ruptionem a duabus caussis oriri: quarum PRIMA sit uses 
paullatim vartane, et, augescente apud populos ingeniorum cul- 
tura, in melius, eadem deminuta, in pejus abiens; SECUNDA 
autem ezfernorum idiomatum admizxtio.”—Porroque existimo 
utrumque, si tanti judicetur, posse investigari, sed non sine mul- 
torum eruditorum concursu, nec subitanea, ut factum huc usque, 
opera. ‘Ad primum obtinendum, opus erit multiplici, diutina, 
et minuta non solum plurium linguarum, sed et precipue D1a- 
lectorum, et plebeii adeo sermonis observatione. Exemplo dic- 
tum illustrabo: ita tamen ut prajudicium facere nolim. Notum 
est Grecos hodiernos τὸ 6 longum, sive ἦτα, pronunciare prorsus 
ut ἰῶτα. Jam si quis inter plures populos animadverterit e lou- 

um vernaculum a plebe solere per 7 efferri;’ recte is, me 
Judice, concludet, fier! potuisse, ut yra Grecorum, quippe anti- 
quis Grammaticis ¢ longum defiuiatur, hinc etiam illud ε longum 
yono suo reddiderit, nec nisi temporum corruptela in s abierit. 
Et simul ac concessum fuerit, hoc fiert potuisse, tunc an revera 
res sic se habuerit, ex antiquis auctoribus, maxime Grammaticis, 
inter se collatis, et bona fide expositis, probabiliter colligi 
poterit. ' 

Nunc ad alterum illud, de aliorum idiomatum admixtione, 
venio, _premisso exemplo rem illustraturus. Si verbi caussa 
diphthongi au et ew in linguis quibusdam, a Greca vel Latina 
jam ante barbarorum incursiones derivatis, hodieque pronuncia- 
rentur per diphthongum gw et ev, non vero (ut Greci nunc 
faciunt) per vocalem suam primam, cum litera v, hoc pacto av, 


Anton. Catephor. Granmat. Ὁ. 3. (apud Georgiaden § 31. not. 1.); ipse 
Georg. § 27, 31, 39, 59, 63, 72, 128 et 130. not. 5. 

' Et hoc revera sic se habet. Notissima est, inter nostrates, Amste- 
lodamensis plebis dialectus, qua ¢ longum, (de hard-lange e) semper pro- 
ferté: ut bien, stien pro been, steen (08, laws). Sic inter Gallos Parisinos 
mulieres, olera venalia clamitantes, omnes pronunciant fives de Maris! 
νει ! pro feves de Marais! faves / (cicgrum genus, Anglice, beans). Alia 
exempla congessisse hic supervacuum. . . 
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ev; at constaret simul, istos barbaros in suis lingnis.eadem sonare 
av, ev; non sane περί foret conclusio, qua quis antiquos Grae 
cos vel Latinos pronunciasse per diphthongum au.et eu asseve- 
raret. Ad hec vero indaganda necessaria foret cognitio plarium 
hnguarum, quam quis solus tenere possit. Ergo et hoc casu ad 
dectorum symbolas confugiendam. Ego huc refero primo lin- 
guas Orientales: nec fortasse Indice spernende, quanquam 
harum minor. fore usus videtur: tum altero loco idiomata earum 
nationum, que Orientis et Occidentis imperium invasere, vel 
earundem progeniei; dein linguas gentium, que Gracie et 
Italiz maxime sunt finitime, Slavonice illas, et Celtice originis; 
postremo earum, que a Graco et Latino sermone orte sunt. 
Nam, ut hoc semel moneam, Latina lingua a Greca non com+ 
mode separari potest. Nec diffiteor, illum laborem operosum 
videri; sed ipsa res hoc exigit: atque opus est viris eruditis, 
quales, ne plures nominem, Germania A. H. L. Heerenium et 
Ἐν Schlegelium, Gallia Gracum Coraén habet. Illud bonum, 
quod, quanquam utilissima hec habeatur disquisitio, tamen non 
ejusmodi est, ut moram uon patiatur, aut ut in eadem opes Gre- 
εἴα site sent. 


-§ 8. De Pronuaciatione Litere B.. 

Illa superiora habui, que ad Georgiade regulas generales in 
universam responderem. Singulis porro hteris tractandis sym- 
bolam meam qualemcumque conferre propositum quidem mihi 
fuerat, sed nimiz molis, et majoris difficultatis, quam pro meis 
viribus, opus fore vidi. Quare ab una tantum literula B trac- 
tanda hujus rei periculum faciam: reliquis, quamtulumcumque 
est, quod ipse prestare possim, in altud fortasse tempus servatis. 

B ergo a Grecis hodiernis profertur ut nostrum V : pro qua 
pronunciatione hec fere sunt Georgiade argumenta." 

1. Diversa scriptura ejusdem vocis λαῦρος et λάβρος ; μαῦρος 
et μάβρος; λαυράτον εἰ λαβράτον ; Ναυάτος et Νοβάτος ; Αὔγαρος, 
“AByapos ; "EBpos, Εὖρος ;* : | 

2, Sonus Hebraici Beth, quod plerumque v profertur ; 

8. Pronunciatio A-gyptioram Cophtarum; 

4. Derivatio vecum volo a βούλομαι, vis a Bla, cet. ~ 

.Denique, quod ad Erasmi et -Erasmiauorum. argumentym 
-adtinet, qui dicunt, e Cicerone patere τὸ bini et ive, ethine 8 


5 $2. . ᾿ ‘ ss . ΝΝ ἮΝ . ; ᾿ 
3 Nar ας obiter dixi, Sect. 4. Ρ. 78-79. Greei hodierni αὖ et εὖ Κγ0» 
nunciant AV et EV. ΝΣ 
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et ὁ, ejusdem esse soni, id ultimo loco sic solvere congtur,' ut 
dicat, primum non multum sono differre vi οἱ Bi, tla ut vel sic 
notata a Cicerone ambiguitas locum habere possit ; tum, juxta 
quosdam, B Latinum etiam a Romanis antiguis adspiratius, 
quam nunc fiat, fuisse prolatum; denique argumentum nos- 
trum nihil pro nobis efficere, cum etiam contra nos probare videa- 
tur εἰ [juxta Greecos hodiernos] efferendum ut Latinum I. 

Horum ego argumentorum singula, quod jam dudum ab aliis 
factum est, non iterum discutiam: sed id tantum quod mihi, 
ratiocinationes hinc illinc factas diligenter pensitanti, verosi- 
militer colligi posse videtur, proponam. 

Principio ego universe hodiernum Grecorum proferendi mo- 
dum jam antiquum esse, nunquam negaverim. Plurima sunt, 
que ex Eustathi verbis patet jam ejus tempore. prolata fuisse 
sicut nunc fit. Alia etiam ante illum. At vero ut neutiquam 
probabile, omnia uno tempore mutata esse, presertim si quis 
nobiscum credat duas, nisi. plures, fuisse corruptelg caussas; 
usum paullatim variantem ; et barbarorum sermonem admiz- 
ttonem ;* ita perquam difficile est tempora statuere, quando sin- 
gula sive paullatim, sive uno quasi ictu, et tanquam a gangrena 
vel incendio late serpente correpta, a pristino sono deflexerint. 
Ergo hinc etiam pleraque argumenta viri docti, tam de litera 6, 
quam sequentia de reliquis, existimanda. 

Tum sic puto. Antiguitus pronunciatum fuit β ut nobis Lati- 
num ὁ. Hine ab antiquis collocatur mutum £ inter tenue x et 
aspiratum >. At sic, inquis, potius hoc contra te: nam τ multo 
magis quam β, ad adspiratam accedit. Immo non puto. Nam 
mea est hec sententia, olim fortasse latius probanda, adspiratam 
Φ antiquitus non pronunciatam fuisse ut f, sed vere ut p adspi- 
᾿ ratum: p—; quasi scribas ‘x. cum spiritu. Is sonus Gallis, 
verbi gratia, qui summis tantum labris, non ygutture sonos pro- 
ferunt, alusque fortasse populis, siqui spiritum non satis validé 
quasi propellunt, paullg difficilior erit ; nostratibus, Germanisque 
facilis ; Judzis vero etiam solennis, qui omnia dense protrudunt. 
Hac existinio, ent illa diversitas litere ¢, et f, et digammatis, 


' Sic et solvit argumentum Erasmianz sectz, quod est: “ Plinium 
Sec. (H. N. VIL. 56. coll. V. 12.) de literis inventis exponentem ‘dicere ς 
mm omnium vis in nostris recognoscitur.” Atego pro Georgiade addam, 
hoc Ptinii effatum nihil quidquam probgre. Plinius hoc tantummodo 
vult, Grecas literas per Latinas exprimi posse: non etiam singulas 
singulis respondere. 
* Vid. supra Sect 4, p. 78. 
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uam in-veteribus notatam invenimus, nec alioquin intelligimus: 
ndem vero rationem in reliquis adspiratis servandam censeo } 
dicendum nempe 6 fuisse revera ἐ---ὖ, et x fuisse kK—h. Quam 
. rem cum totam nunc excutere consilii mei fines non patiantur, 
ego ad Prisciani testimonium! et ad.marmora antiqua, in quibus 
Grece pro Χ,. ΚΗ, pro ᾧ, ΠΗ͂ invenitur,*? provocasse satis 
habeo.—-Hec de litera B prima mihi est argumentatio. 

Preetereo voces βομβέω, βαμβαίνω, quorum illa apium, hee. 
balbuttentiam sonos apud Homerum exprimit. Adlegat eas Pay- 
nius Knight, ut -probet τὸ 6 ut ὃ nostrum fuisse pronunciatum. 
Quamvis et mihi hoc casu satis validum esse argumentum videa- 
tur; nolo tamen dare locum responsioni, qua quis dicat, argu~ 
menta ab ὀνοματοπεποιημένοις plerumque esse infirmiora. 

Sed Heredoti certe tempore 6 ut ὦ sonuisse, id, me judice, 
manifesto apparet ex historia illa, quam ipse,+ et eum secuti 
alii veteres tradiderunt, de ratione, qua Rex Psammetichus in 
/Egyptiace lingue antiquitatem inquirere tentavit. Rex scilicet 
duos infantes in solo quodam loco _reclusit, ad quos nemo acce- 
deret, nisi pastor, qui capram 118, cujus lacte pascerentur, quo-. 
tidie adduceret. At pastorem rex loqui vetuit.- Infantes nihil 
pronunciare didicerunt, nisi Béxxos. (Quem sonum Phryges tuac 
pro voce lingue suz, qua panem significet, acceperunt. Verum 
multo credibilius est, ut ex Apollonit Scholiaste recte monet 
Larcherus,5 infantes Bix, Bix, protulisse ad imitationem soni 
1118 capre. ‘Ferminationem os addiderunt Greci, utpote Gre- 
cam, et in nominibus Grécis familiarem: quia nomen aliquod 
substantivum ~a puerulis proferri falso crederent. Jam ego. 
rationes sic colligo; capre non minus quam oves vocem suam 
inchoant a β aut a μ, certe non a vaw: eundem sonum reddide- 
runt ii infantes: 1s sonus per antiguam traditionem expressus 
fuit litera 6 nostra; ergo nisi aut Herodotus, aut antiquissimi, 
a quibus ille bistoriam accepit, τὸ 8 eodem modo pronunciagsent,. 
certe illud non usurpavissent ad scribendum illud Bexxos, sive 
Bix, sed potius (ut faciunt Greci hodierni quando nostrum ὁ 
scribere volunt) hiteris μα usi fuissent, μπέκχος. Atque hoc m 
Codicibus inveniri non credo. Lo 

Tum Cratini tempore etiamnum 6 sonuisse ὦ, ostendit ipsius 


Sgr re πππ’΄ςς]ς0ς0}0΄0ὐνο “΄΄πῷὐϑὐππσπὐπ΄ππσυυσπ πα πὐὐασναισσασοανυον σα ποουοιοσι 
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eeraiculus, ab Zlio Dionysio apud Eustathium sérvatus :’ mul- 
tum ille derisuz, sed credo injuria: . 
Ὁ δ᾽ ἠλίθιος ὥσπερ πρόβατον, βῆ βὴ, λέγων, βαδίξει". 

ut ovis, inquit, βῆ βῆ dicens. Quee de boc argumentt genere 
jam predixi, non repetam. Et hoc quoque loco addo, non 
quidem in ovibus distingui posse, ulrum By aut μῆ proferant, 
quod quidam apud Haverkampium objecit, sed, nisi me fallant 
aurés, plane percipi, illas non sonare γῆ, V4, multo minus, ut 
Greci proferunt, vi, ci. Hec argumenta autem, de Herodoti 
et Cratini tempore, a sonis Bex et By desumta, ego proponere 
ideo non sum veritus, quia in tis non agitur de verdis évoparoxt- 
ποιημένοις, sed de simplicibus somes. ; 

Ad Ciceronis illud: bens et βίνει venio. Quod quam ad sol- 
vendum difficile visum fuerit viro docto, apparet vel.¢ multitu- 
dine rationum quarum singulas simul ac proposuit, rejicere vide- 
tur, ut aliam arripiat. . Ego dicam quid mihi videatur. . Ait 
Georgiades, Ciceronem non captasse ταυτότητα, sed tantum 
ὁμοιότητα ; immo, me judice, vera est ταυτότης quam voluit Tul- 
hus, quippe ad quam cetera quoque exempla ibi relata multo 
propius, quam ad simplicem ὁμοιότητα, spectant. Tum eos, 
quos citat Georgiades, gui Latinum etiam B magis adspiran- 
dum censeant, in errorem inducit serioris evi prava pronunciatio, 
de qua mox* plura addam. Nec denique Erasmiani illud a 
Grecis objectum, de similitudine soni τοῦ εἰ et s, βαθείᾳ, ut ait 
auctor, σιγῇ pretereunt. Nam Ceratinus quidem hac in parte 
Grecis concedit.3 Mekerchus autem‘ recte respondet,.: Roma- 
norum quandoque sonuisse ut diphthongum εἰ, De quo elearento 
cum jam sermo non sit, ego Lucilii e libro nono fragmenta 
erudito Georgiade in mentem revocasee contentus ero. Ergo 
et de Cicerone satis. . 

. Denique equalis e1 Juli Cesaris temporibus Grecum B 
etlamnum sonuisse ut nos proferimus, ostendit iHius numisma, 
uod idem Mekerchus e Goltzio profert,5 ubi legitur LAINN 

IX NEN KOPON, quod sane Latinom δὲς exprimit. Ad-aliud 
mumisma Antonini Pu hic. son prevoco, quia nun certum est, 
an ipsi Romani suum ὁ tunc temporis adhuc, et per onines 
dialectos suas, recte protuleriat. | 


nr _ - 


? Vid. inter alios Mekerch. ap. Haverk. 7. I. p. 84. 
. * Infrap.seq. ᾿ Υ Apud Haverk.T.I. p.969. 54 Ibid. p. 54, 
rm 5 Tid, p. 51. De v. Νεώκορος Mekerchi errorem castigat Haverkampius. 
ib. p. 288. . . ΕΝ ᾿ 
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᾿ Hac fere sant, quare ¥iro cruditissimo non adsentier. Qué- 
rum singula si ipst levia videantur, at cuncta simul fortasse ali- 
quid ponderis habebunt.— Nunc de sono, a quibus populis con- 
‘taminari potuerit, hanc ego conjecturam facto. 

Puto nimiram, pronunctationem τοῦ 6 per wae ex Orientali 
-quodam fonte ortam. Cujus literature cum, 4138 studiis dedi- 
‘tas, plane expers manserim, comam ex illis’ lingeis tribuendum 
᾿ hac sit, non definiverim. At auctor miki Martinus" beth He- 
breeorum per se, et universe, sonare Ὁ, et tantum subinde, certo 
tmodo ὁ." Ego hinc eese potest. Confirmat argumentum meuth 
hec res, quod plerique quidem Hispani et Galli b suum.profe- 
runt ut nos, sed e prioribus Burgenses,} e posterioribus Gas- 
cones,* (qui Hispanis maxime sunt vicini) pronunciationem per 
Ὁ servant. Confirmat hec, mquam. Nam Gascones ab His- 
panis, Hrspani autem ili a Maurts videntor accepmse. ss 

Jam, ab Orientis imperio ad Occidentale propagata videtur 
.hec proferendi ratio. Quo tempore nescio, Certe locum hubuit 
Romano sermone jam in Gallia vulgato: ‘nam -hinc est, quod 
Gallica lingua hodiema in plerisque vocabulis.d retmuit, At 
‘Cassiodori et Bedee gam tempore corruptum fuisse sonum, om 
‘tendunt loca, que supra ex ns bandavi’  ‘Z'amen non universum 
‘hoc Italis fuisse vitium credibile est: quoniam et hodicrnus 
illorum sermo pleraque per ὦ servat, in quibusdam tartan 
Inutat, in alas utrumque νοὶ discrete,‘ vél promiscue, usurput, 
‘ut in verbo aueré (habere); hablnamo (habemus) ; servo et 
nerbo (nervus); servare et serbare (servare ). - 

Dein e Greco sérmone in Russicum transit. - [ta temen ut 
‘Russi Grecusi B figura et potestate simili,.scthoet quaei-vaw 
sonans, nomine vedi, retinerent; e Slavonica autem -linguammsuper 
adsciscerent non dissimili forma literam, sed cujus pars ‘superior 
non integrum semicirculum representat, queque nayc 5 nostram 
exprimat, et bouki® vocetur: ambas autem ordine juxta se invi- 
‘cem in principio Alphabeti loco τοῦ βῆτα collocarent.?7 Et videar 


' Apod.Haverk, T. IT. p. 584 8q. ΝΕ οὖς ἢ 

* De Cophtis, quos adlegat Georg. §. 34. nequeo judicare, quia citatus 
-ab illo Pestelus ap. Hav. T. I. p.-790. tc nom fait. 

3 Vid. G. Mart. ap. Haverk. T. II. p. 588. 

4 Ἢ. Steph. ap. eund. T. 1. p. 446. 

5. Supra p. 82. not. 8. . 
. 6 Diptthengo ou pronunciata ut in ‘Greca et Gallica fingua, sive ut 
Batavum oe: ut Germanum, et Italicum x. ; 
. 7 Plurevejusmodt habet hac lingua literas, numero et figura duplices, 
e Greco, Sic @, quod illis sonat βία (ex ea Grecorum pronunciatione, quz 
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mibi observasse (nam in rudimentis tantum me exercui) vocabula 
Russica, que e Greco vel Latino fonte sunt ducta, τὸ veds (id 
est vau) adsciscere, ut stmvol (symbolum); alfavit (alphabe- 
tum) ;* contra que 6 Slavonico aut Celtico, ea πὸ bowki, (id est 
ὃ nostrum) babere; ut brat), sive bratets, (frater),* quod cum 
nostro broeder, Germanico bruter, Anglico brother, convenit. 
Atque illud notari velim, cum nostre lingue bodiene alphabe- 
tum, et symbolum, vernacule transformata, per 6 proferant, 
credibile esse Grecam linguam hos sonos suos non tradidisse, 
nisi postquam Occidentis idiomata jam essent formata, ita ut 
corruptela ad hec penetrare non potuerit. sO 


§ 6. De consiho hujus disputationis. 

Exposui de hac unica litera ut potui. Atque utinam mei 
conatus doctiores quosdam aliorum labores eliciant. “ At quor- 
sum, inquis, hec omnia? Si vel mazime verum furet, pronuncia- 
tionein vel Grecorum hodiernorum, vel nostram, pravam esse, | 
εἰ utilem fore illius emendationem, quid istud refert? Ecqua 
ratione hoc obtineri possit?’ [llud igitur unum mibi dicendum 
superest. Utilem certe emendationem non negas: restitul sen- 
sim jinguam Grecam vides: et vero hodieque Grece eleganter 
scribi, ipse ostendit Georgiade libellus. Qui quanto patrie 
amore ardens in arenam descendat, patet ex his verbis, qux 
lubens descnibo: ὃ 31. ᾿Εθελοντὴς yap, ὡς ὑπὲρ rargldos μαχού- 
μενος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ αἷς ξενικός τις στρατιάτης μισθοφορῶν, ἑ, ταύτῃ [τῇ 

“τάξει ἐμαυτὸν ἔταξα. Κἀν δὲ, τῆς ἀσπίδος με προδούσης, ὡς διὰ 
τὸ μηδέποτέ με ταῦτα σπουδαίως ἐπιτηδεῦσαι, δεξιότητε ἡφαιστοκόνῳ 
μὴ χαλκευθείσης, τοῖς τῶν ἐναντίων βέλεσι κατἀτοξευθῶ ἀλλὰ καὶ 
οὕτως οὐδέ ποτε μεταμελήσει μοι τῷ ἔργῳ ἐπικεχειρηκότι" 

᾿"Τεδναμέναι γὼρ καλὸν ἐπὶ προμάχοισι πεσόντα 
᾿Ανδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν, περὶ ἧἦ πατρίδι μαρνάμενον. 

Igitur tam generosi animi motus ad quzvis efficienda sufficiunt. 
Eo magis nunc valebunt, si ab altera parte non mala pertinacia, 
sed bona fides, verique amor opponantur. Si enim nos in guibua- 
dam erremus, guid Causs® sit, quin protinus ipsi corrigamus, me- 
lius nativos Grecos intellecturi, melius etiam, si quando opus 


Anglicum th imitatur) cum pro f habeant insuper aliud usitatius Φ (fert }. 

Sic e Greco hakent etiam ¥ nunc obsoletum ; et sic ipsorum iota figura 

accedit ad Grecum 4, et dicitur Kratko-y (i Grecum), ortum etipsum ἃ 

corrupto sonu Graci Fra, per Jotacismum prolati. 

T τς Maudru, Elémens Raisonnés de la Langue Russe, Paris, an X. 
> Maudru, l. ὦ p. 44, 
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fuerit, focutari? Nemo hercle Cancellarius-nos.cobibuerit. Ita- 
que, vicissim, Greeci quare minus, quam nos, paullatim rectiora 
recipiant? Coraés' quidem optat, ut peregrini Helleniste suam 
Erasmianam proaunciationem valere jubeant, quo majus inde lin- 
gue commercium iater Ipsos. et Greecos. possit intercedere ; sed 
quod ille ut votum proponit, id. profecto. quasi unice verum et 
unice justum, non urgebit: quod fidenter dico, tum quia optimi 
senis mores humanos novi, tum quod ex ipso spe coram intellexi, 
eum pro pronunelatione non quasi pro aris et focis pugnandum 
censere, Et Georgiades, quo. candore est, si qua temporum 
lapsu corrupta esse perspexit, ingenue vitium confessus est,* ut 
“quando egit de prava pronunciatione literarum = ‘post p, et τ 
post ν, differentiaque literarum. ἡ, 1, et v; tum spiritus et ac- 
centus usu; denique de celeritate in proferendo, que a Gram- 
maticis συνίζησις nominatur. Et est eidem Greco erudite tantug 
veri et recti amor, ut, illis notatis .vitiis, passim? etiam viam 
indicet, qua melior pronunciatio obtineri possit: eo usque ut 
pueros a prima institutione eidem adsuefaciendos opinetur, 
Quidni igitur fieri_possit, ut saltem inter honestioris ordiuis et 
eruditiores Grecos multa sensim emendentur? Atego non hercle 
melius banc disputationem finiero, quam ipsius, auctoris verbis :4 
Aei οὖν τοὺς ἡμετέρους νεανίσκους ἐκ πρώτης βαχβῖδος οὕτω ταῦτα [τὸ 
μακρὸν καὶ; τὸ βραχὺ] προφέρειν ἑαυτοὺς συνασκεῖν. Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὴν μικρὰν ἐκείνην παραλλαγὴν τῆς τοῦ ἡ, 4, καὶ υ προφορᾶς - 
σπουδαστέον αὐτοῖς μιμεῖσθαι, καὶ διάκρισίν τινα ἐν τῇ τῶν δασυνομένων 
ἃ Ψιλουμένων φωγηξγτων ἐκφωνήσει ποιεῖν. Οὕτω γὰρ τὸ ἀποβληβὲν-, 
ἀνακτώμενοι, καὶ τὸ ἐλλεῖπον, κατὰ τὸ ἡμῖν ἐφιχτὸν, τῇ τῶν πατέρων 
διαλέκτῳ ἀναπληροῦντες, καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν τούτων ζηλοῦντες; καὶ εἰς τὴν 
αὐτῶν σοφίαν καὶ δόξαν παλινδρομῆσαι ὅλῳ θυμῷ διαγωνιζόμενοι" 
ἔχοιμεν ἀν δικαιοτέρῳ τῷ λόγῳ Ἕλληνες καὶ Ἑλλήνων ἀπόγονοι 
ὀγομάξεσθαι. 


C. J.C. REUVENS. 
' Loco quem supra citavi [ξ 1. p. 70. ποῖ, 4. 


2 Cf. sect. 4. not. 5. p. ΤΥ͂. 
3 § 60, 128, 131. + § penult. 


PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE 


"TO THE . 
PHORMIO OF TERENC 
PEEFORMED AT WHSTMINSTER SCHOOL, DEC. 1820. 


PROLOGUE. 


De more lndés dare operam solennibus, 
Ptetas padorque nos vetare desinunt, 
Vobisque tandem fertur expectantibus 
'Ferentiana Phormionis Fabula. 

Verum diutioris insupef morse 
Fuisse causam precter omnes lugubrem, 
Piget fateri, morte patrice patrem 

Regem occupatem : quale propyguaculum 
Integritatis, aut satellitem parem 

Belfo premente, seu furore civieo, 

Orbata nunquam perdidit respublica. 
Commune tantum pondus infortwnti 
Vamum est dolere—non recordari nefas. 
At qualecanque sit, levabitur malum ! 
Nam natum habemus usque patris eemulum ; 
Quo rege quitquid, quo prius sub principe 
Manz peractum sive consilio siet, 

Forsan magis tacere nos pueros decet. 
At quarttus ille nunc fuerit, οἱ antea 
Largitor in nos lenis ac facillimus, 

Hoe preterire posse sub silentio 
Ohlivienis esset exprobratio. 

Tu testis esto,—tu, pater, recentius 

yx hac paleestra ad ampliora munera, 

Et quee gravissima onera sint Ecclesie, 
Evecte liberalitate regia. 

Af, O Domusque et Impert spes altera— 

Tu qui precator adfuisti, ut regiam a 
Nostro impetrares Photmioni gratiam, 
Tu ne gravare, iniquiorem paululum 
Partem doloris si videbimur tui 
Tulisse, te, Frederice,' te superstite. 

Ergo favere, et huic preeesse fabulz 


‘ The Duke of York was present at the Play. He was attended by 
the Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Sidmouth, the Bishops of London and 
Exeter, the Dean of Westminster, &c. &c. 
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Hae pocte, ut olim, ne pudori sit tibi; 

Neve erubescas hunc adoptari in locum, 

Qualis Theatro lex fuisset Attico, 

Regalis hospes inter hos αὐτόχθονας. ᾿ 


[On the third representation, the following lines 
were spoken instead of the above, commencing with 
“Αἱ, O Domusque,” &c.| . : 


Sit testis ille nuper hos intra Lares 
Regalis hospes, Imperi Spes altera. 
Is qui precator. adfuit, quo Regiam 
Nostro impetraret Phormioni gratiam. 
Vos ergo ne vacare nos reamini, 
Notamque preterire consuetudinem 
Minus dolentes; at, licentia data, 
Meerore functos, rursus oblectarier 
His post habentes seriora ludicris. 


- 


EPILOGUE. 


CHREMES. DEMIPHO. 


Ch.—Sic est: nam mores, periit cum Lemnia, et illi 
Cui volui, inventa est filia nupta viro, 
Motandi fuerant. Dem.—Nimirum uxorius omnis 
Factus es, et preestans conjugis obsequium. 
Ch.—Heec ego? Vah! nollem, nescis, mihi garrula lites 
Quas paret, et quantas intonet illa minas : 
Poscit deficiens oblectamenta senectus 
Quz morbi et cures teedia longa levent: 
Bibliotheca, inquam, est mea sera et sola voluptas, 
Et que conscribit Bibliopolographug. ; 
Nullus in orbe liber pretium cui non bene novi, 
Nullus cui nomen me titulusve latet ; 
Equonam prelo exierit, quove editus anno, 
In folio, in quarto, vel duo quis decimo. . 
Denique que species corii pulcherrima, “ Cor. Turc. 
An “ Cor. Russ.” libro convenjat melius ; 
Aurea purpuream subnectat fibula vestem, 
Armave sanguineum gestet utrumque latus, 
Quzeque deauratis foliis nitidissima fulget, 
Charta impressorum maxima, lineze ubi 
Apparent rare nantes in margine vasto. 
De .—Preedia vix Lemni sufficere his poterunt. 
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Ch.—Heec in deliciis mihi sunt. Dem.—Sed quee mania 
ista? : 
Unde et librorum nobilis arte vales ? 
Ch.— Excoquit haud nostrum heec cerebrum, verum Parasitus 
Phormio me, socius factus ab hoste, juvat. 
Dem.—Egregius sane consultor ! scilicet ipsi, 
Quod lucri est rapiet, dum tibi verba dabit. 
Ch.— Non ita: si quando libri subiere sub hasta, 
Qui sint, et quales sedulus arte notat. | 
Dem.—Vir probus! Ch.—Atqui adeo éccum ipsum, qui 
munere functus, | 
Assolito spolia huc currit opima ferens. 
Prodit PHorsmio. ΕΝ 
Ch.—Euge, quid egisti? quid fers? quid singulus emit? 
Quotque coemtores? ordine queeque refer. 
Ph.—Ut potero paucis vix sane mentis—adivi 
Mane locum, ut tibi mos obsequium gerere. 
Bibliopolarum pecus omne, Equites Prytanesque 
Huc coéunt, carpurt coenam oculis dubiam. 
Sublimis solio, sceptroque insignis eburno 
Arbiter ille infit—‘‘ Proposuisse librum 
Fas mihi sit vobis ; exemplar nobile—rarum,— 
Intonsis foliis,—optima conditio est,— 
Editio princeps,—Aldinaque,—et in membranis, 
Quale et vix queevis Bibliotheca tenet ; 
Quantum quis licitus fuerit ?” Nec jam mora, “ Drachnas” 
Exclamant, alius “‘ quinque,” aliusque “ΚΞ decem,” 
“* Quadraginta,” locis variis,—‘‘ mina dimidiata,” 
Indicat hic nutu tres, digito 1116 novem; — 
““ Quinquaginta mine,” pretium jam crescit, et iras 
Altius ingeminant; nobile fervet opus. 
“Centum !” “ mille !!’—silent late loca; denique Judex, 
Sublato sceptro, “‘ Siccine et abjicitur?” _ 
“ Verum abit! en abit! eja abiit!” cadit irrevocandus 
Malleus, ipsa domis plausibus infremuit. 
Ch.—Euge! bene! Oh libris redeunt tandem aurea regna ; 
Jam redit in terras Roxburiana dies. 
Verum quid tecum attuleris videam ; distentus, 
Ni fallor, servat nonnihil iste sinus. 
Ph.—Quam tibi acuta ocalorum acies! nempe unus et alter 
Ingentes pretio, sed specie exigui, 
Sorte mihi obtigerant, quos, ne sibi prava libido 
_ Devicti alterius destinet in pluteos, 
Sedulus asporto mecum. Dem.—Proh Numina! libros 
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Vel furto suadet querere sacra fames.. : 
Ph.—Hic joculatoram quotquot celeberrimus unquam 
Ediderit Joseph, sunt tibi mille joci. 
En tibi Barnabz iter, quod fecerat Ebrius ; ambo 
Principe, non dubium est, editione dati. 
Ch.—F-I-N-I-S. Dem—Quid tu: vis doctus haberi, 
Tu, qui doctrinz: vix elementa sapis ? 
Pi —Exce autem hunc alium antiquum,— Venetts Zanetti, 
Et cujus Colophon. -Dem.—Di tibi dent colaphos. 
Phor.—Vos dabitis potius nummos. Ch.—Dabo, sume, 
quiesce. 
Hos mecum interea condere. tu propera. 
Non doctrina opus est; modo Bibliotheca, librique 
Longo splen escant ordine, doctus eris. . . 
[ Exeunt. Chremes et. Demipho, 
Ph.—Emunxi argento rursum hunc: asine auree, abito. 
Non hec te fatuum scena locusve decet. 
Longe alios nobis libri coguntur in usus, 
Sedula quos versat nocte dieque manus. 
Hinc constans animus, rerum et sapientia prima, 
Hinc emollitis moribus Ingenium, 
Hinc verus virtutis amor laudumque,cupido 
Accendunt juvenes nos, decorantque senes. 


OE 


OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 


COLONI IN AFRICE ORAM OCCIDENTALEM MISSI, 


Nopus, inermis, inops, domini subjectus iniqui 

Imperio, vinclisque tremens servilibus, Afer 

Errabat patriis infelicissimus oris, 

Cum Vos, O Britones, tantos finire dolores, 

Indocilemque ultro audetis componere genten. 
Heu forme illuvies! hen, seve nuntia mentis, 

Frons horrenda viri !—Quoties inimica tremiscens 

Agmina predonum, et rabidarum secla ferarum, 

Delituit pernox stagni graveolentibus ulvis ; 

Seu, qua corticilg ramorum intexta cavatis 
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Visa horrere casa, huc sese, surgentibus astris, 

Obscurunm, fractumque fame, fessumque retraxit. 

Hic torus, hic thalami: neque enim inviolata verendi 

Foedera conjugil, neque certa prole parentes 

Mollia private noverunt gaudia vite ; 

Sed Venus illicita, et, czeco de more ferarum, 

Concubitus ubicunque vagi; simul effera cedes, 

Insanique furor circum increhrescere belli! 

Quid memorem magicas artes, quid pocla venent 

Vindice mista manu, et trepidantis credula vulgi 

Pectora? Quid cultus memorem, et simulacra Deorum | 

Horritica, et nigros Stygia formidive lucos? 

Infausti papuli ! Quos ipsa errombug ultro 

Deprimit Europa, ut faciles ad {τρία sitis 

Servitia, ut, vestris male parta doloribus, orbi 

Inferat jnpumeras nocitura opulentia curas ! 

At sperate tamen, miseri, sperate Britannos 

Ultores scelerum, quos non sitis improba laudum, 

Non auri malesuada fames, sed vivida Virtus 

Urget, et humanos Pietas miserata labores. 

Ergo etiam nullis coepta exsuperanda perichis; 

Non ulli terrent casus, non invida plebis 

Seditio, pluvieeque graves, et pestifer aer, 

Quin tuto tandem, post infortunia belli, 1 

Hospitio, et placida donent statione colonos. 
Salvete, Ὁ vere Britones, Tuque’ optime, salve, 

Eloquio et virtute potens, quale inclyta nusquam 

Vidit, legifero quamvis regnata Lycurgo, 

Sparta virum, neque se tali jactavit alumno 

Koma, triumphati Regina acerrima mundi. 

Te.si nascentes 4 fri fors advehat arces, 

Te quanto escipiet fremitu! tibi fervido inhwrens 

Amplexu gazam memor instaurabit agrestem ! 
Ecce! etiam vestras mirata America? laudes 

Partem opere in tanto affectat, neque cedit honorem 

- mula, magnanimim nutrix feecunda virorum. 
His adeo auspicibus, licet arma minetur iniqua 

Gallus,* et inceptas jampridem everterit arces, 


* The first settlers were promised lands in America as a reward for 
their services in the last war, which were never given to them. 

» W. Wilberforce, M. P. ΝΞ 

3 The society established in Pennsylvania for the pyrpose af alleviat- 
ing the miseries of thé Africans. Ὁ 

* See the report published by order of the Directors. 
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His equidem auspicibus rerum pulcherrimus ordo - 
Nascitur, artificesque instant, pars ducere portus, 
Pars fundare domos, parvumque locare senatum. 
Heu quam dissimiles, studio quam dispare ductas, 
Gambia pollutis turres pretertluit undis, 

Gambia civilés nimium testata furores, 
_Captivasque manus !—Jam vero bella quiescent, 
Jam nulla, ut quondam, morborum infecta vapore 
Puppis onus servile vehet, nullisque sonabis, 
Oceano supesimpendens, ululatibus, Aé/as. 

Sepe etenim amplexu conjux avulsa mariti; 

Seepe pater dylcem scelerata ad httora abactam, 
Flevit inops animi prolem, et connubia virgo 
Fracta doleps, fractos ipso jam in fine hymenzos, 
Plena recedentis spectavit carbasa puppis, 

Non reditura olim.—Demens! gui' tam impia primus, 
Gentibus in vetitum pronis, eommercia suasit, 
Quique colorato impositum divinitus Afro 

‘Turpe jugum edocuit, nam ex illo lapsa repente 
Omnis abire fides, sanctum omne, aurique hbido 
Accendi. Prvh grande nefas! proh corda tyranni 
Effera, et humano mansuescere nescia fletu! 

Quid? num lege Deum letari hac posse putandum est, 
Num natos ad vincla homines? ‘Tuque, imprabe raptor,* 
Unde tibi hac tanta est, tanta unde licentia ferri? 
Crudelis! quid, si te quondam perfida ludat 
Fortuna, et versis doleat gens Anglica fatis ! 

Finge tuos, tibi finge, tua cum cqnjuge natos, 
Finge catenatam, tremulumque ztate, parentem 

Ire procul domino servitum! ah! tantane nullos 
Inspirent paulum teneros tibi pignora seneus ἢ 
Crudelis! non ille domus, non ille paterni 

Amplius hospitii meminit, sed littore avaro 
Edidicit + sevire, antmumque induruit ompem. 

Quin ubi fatales turba adventarit ad oras, 

Omnigenis jaro fracta malis, quanto undique fervent 
Littora concursu, quanto clamore parantur 
Vincula, divitias, eheu! paritura nefandas. 

Insontes Custos, Furiarum more, flagello 
Accinctus quatit insultans, quin agmen iniquo 


a Ea naa A ae 


' Las Casas. See Robertson’s Amer.b.3. 
2 The slave-factor. 
5. See the Report. 
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Sole fatigatum exagitat, gaudetque tuendo 
Semineces artus, et membra fluentia tabo. 
Haud impune quidem.—Szpe atro turbine vent? 
Consurgunt, te]lus tremit, et ruit arduus wether ; 
Et Pater Omnipotens, flammis armatus et ira, 
Sternit arundineas, ul(rici fulgure, messes. 
Ast erit ille dies, cum tu meliore vicissim, © 

Africa, fortuna, et seris potiere triumphis. 
Quippe etenim innumeros jacuisti inculta per annos, 
Frustra opibus pollens, frustraque accommoda natitis 
Vasta Atlantiacas volvisti flumina in undas. | 
Nec tibi Romuleis Magni adjunxisse catervis 
Profuit Autololas, neque tot vidisse potentis 
Regna Jube. ‘At prosit tamen, et felicior olim 
Turrigeras wirere urbes, et amantia pacis 
Oppida, et unanimes, sancito feedere, cives. 
Ergo ubi tum posito mitescent secla tumultu, _ 
Disce aliis, memor ipsa malorum, parcere terris, 
Et vanos prohibe luxus, ita condita dextro 
Omine et duguriis surgant nova valla secundis. 
O utinam tante prima incunabula fame, 
Vgregias aspectem wedes, magalia quondam, 
Navigerosque sinus! ibi primum excisa bipénni 
Sternitur, Intacta prius arbor inutilis umbra, 
Perruptura undas pelagi. Nam quanta per orbis 

᾿ Ultima mittetur'merces, quet munera tellus 
Efferet, auriferis passim ditissima arenis, 
Quot Niger immani devolvet gurgite gazas, 
Rex Niger undarum, dum late pinguia abutidans 
Prata secet} flavasque interlabatur aristas. 

Inde etiam -Eoas iter accelerabit ad oras 

Navita securus Batavorum, et plena* remittens 
Carbasa, odoratis 4rabum mulcebitur auris. 
Inde petet juncti septemflua flumina ΝΙΝ ; 
Tonioque mari portus, tibi, Thamesz, cursu . 
Dona btevi properans; tu stantem in margine cernes 
Discinctum de more Afrum, tu dulcia Tempe, - 
Et virides lucos, regumque palatia pandes 
Miranti, ut proprids pariter florescere campos 
Speret, et inflexum telluri inducat aratrum. 

~O fortunatum! quem tantis fata reservant, 


, ͵ . δ μ t , - , a8 — 
See Par. Lost, Ὁ. 4, v. 159. 
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Muneribus, placideque manent nova commoda vite ! 
Qui tenera dulces decerpet arundine succos 

Haud ultra vetitos; cui pingues Jactea rami 
Flumina sudabunt sitienti, et citrea fructus 

Sponte dabit sylva, ambrosiosque halabit odores, 
1116 etiam vesce culmos turgentis oryze 

Demetet, Angliace mutandos vellere lana, 

Et pelago patrium mercator credet amomum. 

Tu modo, tu vite presens tutela beatez, 

Libertas, diva alma, adsis, stabilitaque serves 
Numine jura tuo, et solido fundamine firmes. 

Te sequitur pax leta comes, te gaudia caste 

Pura domus, sanctique ignes, roseoque pudore 
Fusus Hymen licite pretendit lumina tede. 

Adsis O! quanta Angligenis, qualique videri 

Luce soles, nam nonne animos horum igneus ardor — 
Tacitat ingeutios, Libertatisque capaces ° 

Vidi egomet, nostras cum jam ratis attigit oras, 

Vidi Afrum abreptis exutum. rite’ catenis, 

Ut dominum, genua amplexus, genibusque volutans 
Fovit! ut, insueta victus dulcedine mentem, 

Se comitem in casus ultro fidum obtulit omnes ! 
Quin Το" infelicem testor, te, regia proles, 
Excultum heu! frustra studiis, antmique vigentem, 
Testor, adhuc lacrymans ; tu, si modo vita fuisset, 
Ornasses duram patriam, et pia jura dedisses ! 

At tibi non vano coiere in foedera dextre 
Hospitio : jam jam videor spectare columnas 
Templorum, notoque altaria sacra Jehove, 
Calcatosque Deos Erebi ; jam jam ipsa cruentis 
Foeda Superstitio prostratis concidit aris. 3 

Nec mihi vana fides—sam, utcunque hebetata tenebris 
Mens solet errare, atque metus sibi fingere inanes, 
Ausa aliquid tamen est ratio, et se, morte careatem 
Credidit in patrios iterum post funera campos 
Deventurum fer, dulces iterum, hoste remoto, 
Visurum socios, et note in margine ripe, 

Ficus ubi, et viridem platanus late explicat umbram, 
Ducturum solitos fusca cum virgine ludos. 


. ; ὲ ° ee : - . a : 


* Cowper's Task, Ὁ. 2. . 
* The son of Nalmbanua, King of Sierra Leone. 
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Ite ergo, dugligena, hia signis atque omime tali ; 
Sideream monstrate viam, munstrate piorum 
fEternas sedes, Messte morte redemtas, 

Et coetum Angelicum, et divini gaudia amoris. 

Interea ingenuas, feritate exuta priori, 

Mens capiet paulatim artes, rerumque latentes 
Exquiret causas fameque studebit honeste, 

Quin aliquis, pulchro doctrinz accensus amore, 
Niliacos adeat fontes, Lybieque pererrans , 
Intima, magnanimo quondam insignita Catone, . 
Cornigeri delubra Dei, et squalentia cernat 

Littora, qua Carthago fuit ; molesve superbas 
Pyramidum, et veteres A.gypti agnoscat honores. 
Explorent alii stellas, estusque marmos, 

Et solem, oppositaque micantem lampade lusam: 

Hic quoque per saltus, et prata recentia rivis, . 

Vere novo, medicas carpet non inscius herbas.— 

Nec tu, musa, absis; tu vati carmina agresti 
Precipias! tecym, per amica silentia lune, 

Miretur structas securo im littore moles, 

Portusque, et niveis marta albescentia velis, 

Saxaque dilectos doceat resonare Britaanes. — 


H. ATKINS, Nov. Cott. Soc. 
1796, : Ν 
-------------ς--.---------.------------ -----τοι eee τ τ πεσε 


Observatt. in doctissimi Boissonadii Notas ad PSEU- 
DO-HERODIANI PARTITT.  Londini, in 
Adibus Valpianis, 1819. 8νο. pp. 319. 


Pac. 6. De Dea Beipa dicta preter loca a Bolssonadio in- 
dicata, vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 245. a—?7. a. 

P.8. 9. 285, 291. Prolusiones eruditissimas et copiosissi- 
mas de Vocibus Animalium scripsit Fr. Guil. Starz., quas 
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ὁ dono amicissimi auctoris accepi. Vide Nov..Thes. Gr, 
L. 307. ἢ. et Tittmann. Proleg. ad. Zonarse Lex. xiii. 
- P.13. ‘ Diogenian. 6, '76. Νηφάλια λόγονται.. Compendium 
obscurum in eodem libro Mazarineo scribere sinit Agyeras.” 
“Μέγεται legitur in Suida.. Locus e Schol. Soph. desumtus 
est, ut alicubi in Nov. Thes. Gr. L. indicatum est.: : 

P. 18. Γιγλισμὸς---κιχλισμός. Vide Zonar. cit. Bekk. 
Anecd. Gr. 271. om ς , 

P.14. Iyraidas. Vide Zonar. cxxxiv. — 

a 13. Γιξέριχος. Vide Phot. Bibl. 1048. J. Poll. 2, 140. 
n 


P. 52. Μαλίον. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L.; Ind. ad Fasc. 
1. et 2.: et p. 414. : . 

P. 55. Νέρον. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. cocxxxiv. ἢ. 

P. 249. “ De meditativis et desiderativis istis, voluntati- 
visve in ew, quee nen sunt proprie futura Attica, sed a futu- 
tif derivata, cf. Steph. Gr. Thes. nov. Ed. Lond. in ’Ayo- 
ρασείω, p. 580.” atque omnino p. 341. π. 8. | 
- P. 79. ““Λωτὸς, τὸ *yAuxuxdaapoy.' Cf, et Cang. ΟἹ. in-voce.” 
Adde omnino Lex. Vocc. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. obviarum 
CCXXxill. b. ccclvii. a. 

' P. 120. “Scripsi évyrediov, que recta est vocis scriptura ; 
vide regulam ap. Philemon. Lex. Nomin. s. 96” Vide 
Nov. Thes. G. ἢ.. 521. Ὁ. Cf. igsum Pseudo-Herodian. 233. 

P. 26. AiBol, ἐπίῤῥημα oyerasmorixey.  Doctas Editor scri- 
bere debebat aifoi. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. v. Aigdi. 

P. 185. ᾿Δριμάνιος. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. Ind. ad Fasc. 
1. et 2. - - 

Ῥ. 226—7. Σῆρες. De his multa collegerunt E. H. Barker. 
et Dr. Vincent. in Class. Recr. et in Class. Journ. : 
- P, 154. 236. Ψιμμύθιον, οἱ Ψιμυθιω. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. 
LL. cccxxx. Ὁ. et 8.: COCKXXi. a. | 

Ῥ. 296. “ 'Theodr. Prodr. Rhod. 9. p. 417. "Ἢ τι πλακοῦντος 
ἢ σισαμίδος μέρος, Scr. σησαμίδο;." Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
cccxlii, b—iv. b.: 49. n. 2.: 274. τ. 2. | 
. P. 53. “ Fragm. in Nott. Mss. 6, 506. . . «γλυκεῖς δὲ τοὺς 
καῤ»οὺς λέγουσαν, οὕτω φησίν. ‘H γὰρ παιδείοι ies μὲν ῥίζαν, ἔχει 
δὲ καὶ καρπόν καὶ τῇ μὴν τὸ πικρὸν πρόσεστι, τοῖς δὲ τὸ ἡστὸν 


pe eee 
4. Voces asterisco uotate in TH. St, Thes. desiderdntur. ὁ 
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συνέζενκται. “ Qui φησὶν est Isocr., illis ipsis verbis allatus a 
Libanio 4, 867. Pro ἡστὸν textaus Libanii exhibet fiero, 
Pro λέγουσαν re wm esse fere crediderim ἔχουσαν, xai- 
δείαν nempe.” P. 293. “ Cum loco hoc de τῇ τῆς παιδείας ῥίζα 
conferendus est omnino Themist. 27. p.340. Φησὶ γὰρ τῆς 
ἀληθινῆς παιδείας πικρὰν μὲν τὴν ῥίζαν, γλυκὺν δὲ τὸν καρπὸν, Cod. 
Vales. ya. δὲ καὶ προσηνῆ τὸν καρπόν." Vide et Diog. L. in 
Aristotele 5, 18. Tis παιδείας ἔφη τὰς μὲν ῥίζας εἶναι πικρὰς, 
γλυκεῖς δὲ τοὺς καρπούς. Ubicf. σηδρ. - 

. Simili modo Proverbium, Μηδὲν ἄγαν, -variis auctoribus 
tribuitur. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 62. etn. 2. ubi de eo 
fuse agitur. Notatis addi potest hoc: Schol: Ven: ad II. 
Κ. 249. Τυδειδη, μητ᾽ ap’ με par’ calves, pyre rs νείκει" δηλος ἔστιν ὁ 
Ποιητὴς ἀρχὴν τοῦ ἀποφθεγματος σοφῳ Πιτταχκῳ δεδωχως, εἶποντι 
τὸ, Μῆηδεν ayav. ᾿Αλλο yap ovdev δηλοῖ τὸ του Ποιητοῦ ἡ τουτο. Ali- 
us Schol.: ᾿Εντευθεν το, Μηδὲν ἀγαν, δηλουται. 

P. 240. πλὴν τοῦ χκάλορ, ἧτορ, ἄορ, καὶ “Avop, ἀρνικὸν,. ὁ 
ἀνήρ. “* Quid sit ἀρνικὸν, non capio. Forte, “Avop, ἀρσενικὸν, 
ὁ ἀνήρ. Hesych “Avop* νοῦς, ὑπὸ Σκυθῶν." Et in Addendis :— 
* Conjectura ἀρσενικὸν non est aliena; etenim p. 192. hoc 
nomen inter masculina positum fuit.”. Cf. Toup. Emendd. 
4, 58.:—‘! Hesych. ‘Agvixer χρώματος εἶδος χλωρὸν, ὅπερ ἡμεῖς 
ἀρσενικὸν λέγομεν... Hinc exp]. Callim. Lay. Pall. 29. “Apew 
ἔλαιον, Β0. χλωρόν. Quod omnes Interprr. fugit, Scriben- 
dum autem pro ἀρνικόν, appevindy.” Ad Callim. locum vide 
Spanh.; et Blomfield, qui Toupii verba prectermisit. 
. P. 43. ““ Conjunctio τὸ danda quoque Psello de Lapid. c. 
15. p. 26. Ὁ κάπρειρος, 1. ὁ σάπφειρος e Cod. 1670.,. ἑλκώσ εἰς 
ἰᾶται ποθεὲὶς μετὰ γάλακτος, ξηραντικὸς δέ ἐστιν καὶ στυπτικός. Lege 
ὁ Cod. ξηραντικόξ. τό ἐστι." Alphabeticus etiam ordo requirit, 
αἱ legatar ὁ σάπφειρος. Sequitur enim Σαρδόνυξ ἡ λίθος: pre- 
cedit autem, 6"Ovg. Ecce iterum ὁ σάπφειρος pro ἣ σάπφειρος. 
Vide omnino, si res tanti’ sit, Amoenitates nostras Crit. et 
Philol. in Class. Journ. 31, 115. Σμάραγδος, ἡ, Alian. H: 
A. 16, 2. Χρόαν δὲ ἔχει τὰ πτερὰ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν ἀλεχτρυόνων, χρυσωπόν 
re καὶ κυαναυγὴ κατὰ τὴν σμάραγδον λίθον Heliodor: 96. Cor. 
Σμάρανγδοί τε καὶ ὑάκινθοι, αἱ μὲν οἷα λήϊον ἠρινὸν χλοάζουσαι x: 
τ᾿ A. Naumach. ap. Gaisf. Poet. Gr. Min. 1, 464. μήτ᾽. ἐπὶ 
δειρῆς Πορφυρέην ὑάκινθον ἔχοις, ἢ χλωρὸν ἴασπιν. "]ασπις,ἣ, secundum 
HSt. et ider.; χλωρὸς, a, ὃν, secundum eosdem. Exgo vel 
hic χλωρὸς, 4, vel ἴασπις, 6. At χλωρὸς, 4, alibi non legitur. 
Sumendum est igitur ἢ. 1, iacms pro masculind. — 
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Ῥ. 171. “Lexicon τῆς Γραμμ. in Cod. 1680. Κοχλίας, ὁ 
στρογγυλοειδὴς τόπος" - Vide Suid. ap. Editores, Thes. Steph., 
in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. et 2. p. xiv. n. 1. 

P. 124. “ Ad τετράγγουρα vide Cang.” Adde Nov. Thes. 
G. L. 429. b—32. a. . i 

P. 297. “Non novi, quid sit dysoxavtirys: Incola forsan 
arbis, ‘cui nomen “Ἅγιοι Haves. Et quod sequitur nomen 
ἀγιοκλίτης, explicandum simili modo videtur. Coray. putat 
posse legi ἁγιοηλίτης, Monachus nempe in Monasterio ᾿Αγίω 
‘Haiov, vel Incola urbis sic vocatz.” Vide Nov. Thes. 
G. L. 1340:d—4. a. . ' | Ls 
ΟΡ Al.-Be-taa vide Lex. Vocc.. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. ο΄ 
ebviarum cccexxxis. et Schneider. Ind. ad Rei Rusticee 
Scriptt. ν. Far. 

Thetford, 1819. E. H. BARKER. 


ΟΡ 5, Psellns.de Lap. ap. Schleusner. Lex. in N. T. v. 
Ἴασπις: Ἢ ἴασπις φύσει κρυστᾳαλλοειδὴς, ὀλίγου ἐπιτειγομένη τὴν 
χροιὰν, καὶ ἀρίστη μὲν ἡ πορφυροῦσα, δευτέρα δὲ ἡ * φθεγματικωτέρα, 
Ἢ παράλευκος, ἔστι δέ τις καὶ ἀεροειδὴς ἀναστόλλει. κ΄ Lege # φλε- 

ματικώτέρα, αἱ patet e Diosc. 160. de jaspide, Ὁ δὲ κρυσταλ- 
“λώδης, ἱοικῶς φλέγματι; inquit Schleusner. in nova ‘Kit. 
‘quz hoc ipso: anno Lipsie’ prodiit. Sed 1. pro lege-—ut 
patet, V. ἃ). scribere debuerat legendum—ul' patet : 3. pro 
‘Diosc. 160. scr. Diosc. 5, 160.: 8. verba, ἔστι δὲ tis: καὶ ἀερώδης 
ἀναστέλλει, perperam citantur, - pro ἔστι δέ tis καὶ ἀδράδης, 
ἀναστέλλει δέ: 4. ipsum eodem modo éx eodem-auctore bunc 
Pselli locum correxerant Editores Stephaniant Thesauri, 
qtforum hec sunt verba in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. ét 2. γι. xxv. 
ἢ. :-—* Φλοεγματικωτέρα reponendum esse pro φϑεγμ.. ‘ut ex- 
hibetur in Schleusnéri Lex., patet e Diosc. 5, 160. de ja- 
spide, ‘O δὲ ᾿ἀρυσταλλώδης, ἐοικὼς OAtypars.” -Forte suo’ in 
Codice Boissonadius φλεγματικωτέρα reperiet. In Psello 
Maussaci, Tolosz ‘1615. edito, vertitur: ‘‘ Melior ille, qui 
magis est vocalis parumper albus.” Vocaten quidem Mem- 
nonis statuam novimus, ejusque historiam in Savarys Letters 
on Egypt, cum fructu legimus, sed quid sit vocatis 4apis 
σάπφειρος, ipse viderit Maussacus. 
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1 wan occasion some time ago, in the course of my reading, 
-to compare the accounts of the office of Questor, left us by the 
two priucipal Roman historians, Livy and Tacitus: when, to 
ny great surprise, 1 found their statements to.all appearance 
completely and irreconcileably at yariance. 1 communicated 
this singular discrepancy to such of my acquaintance as seemed 
most conversant 1 these matters. Not one however could as- 
sign any satisfactory solution. As my last expedient, I here-lay 
the two differing accounts before your readers ; persuaded that, 
if any explanation can be given, it may reasonably be expected 
from some one of those many eminent. scholars, who are in 
‘the habit of communicating ‘their lucubrations to. the. public 
‘through the medium of the Classical Journal. . : 


“ Jisdems consulibus P. Dolabella censuit ‘spectaculum gladi- 
 atorum per omnes annos celebrandum, pecunia eorum, qui quz- 
‘sturam adipiscerentur.’ Apud majores virtutis id premium fue- 
rat, cunctisque civium, si bonis artibus fiderent, licitum petere 
magistratus: ac ne ztas quidem distinguebatur, quin prima 
juventa consulatum ac dictaturas inirent. Sed questores, regi- 
.bus etiam tum imperantibus, instituti sunt: quod lex curiata 
ostendit, ab L. Bruto repetita. Mansitque consulibus potestas 
deligendi, donec eum quoque honorem populus mandaret: crea- 
tique primum Valerius Potitus, AEmilius Mamercus 1ΧΊ11. 
anno- post ‘Tarquinios exactos, ut rem militarem comitarentur. 
Dein gliscentibus-negotiis, duo additi qui Rome curarent. Mox 
duplicatus numerus, stipendiaria jam Italia, et accedentibus 
provinciarum vectigalibus, Post lege Sulle viginti creati sup- 
plendo setatui, cui judicia tradiderat: et quamquam equites 
judicia recuperavissent, questura tamen ex dignitate candidato- 
rum, aut facilitate tribuentrum, gratuito concedebatur, donec 
seutentia Dolabelle velut venum daretur.” 
| ‘Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. ἡ 

Here Tacitus expressly asserts that two Questors were 
created “utrem M!LITAREM comitarentur,” some time before 
(DEIN gliscentibus negotiis) the Questores uRBANI had any 
existence. How far this statement agrees with what we are 
told by Livy, the following passage will show. δ᾿ 
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‘¢ Quemadmodnm bellum minore, quam timuerant, dimica- 
tione erat perfectum, sic in urbe ex tranquillo nec opinata motes 
discordiarum inter ‘phebem-ac Patres exorta est, coepta ab dupli- 
cando questorum numero: quam rem, ut preter duos URBANOS 
questores, duo consulibus ad ministeria BRLLI presto essent, a 
cousulibus relatam, quum et Patres summa ope approbassent, 
consulibus tribuni plebis certamen intulerunt, ut pars quiestorum 
{ram ad id tempus patricti creati erant) ex plebe fieret.” 

| Livy, lib. iv. 43. 


Before I conclude, I wish to subjoin a few observations. on 

part of the above-quoted passage from Tacitus, 
; “ Apud majores,” says the historian, “ virtutis id premium 
fuerat, cunctisque civium, si bonis artibus fiderent, licitum petere 
magistratus: ac ne TAS quidem distinguebatur, quin PRIMA, 
JOVENTA consulatum ac dictaturas inirent.” 
. What period ‘Tacitus intended to desiguate by the words. 
“ apud majores,’ 1 must confess myself unable to determine. 
We kuow, if Livy may be credited, that the first plebeian elected 
Consul was L. Sextius, a. 6. 367. (Livy, νἱῖ.. 1.) The first 
plebeian Dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus, a. c. 356, (vii. 17.) 
and in A. C. 351, the same person was appointed Censor, “ prt- 
mum de plebe.” The first plebeian Pretor was Q. Publilius 
Philo, A. Po. $36. (viii. 15.) And as we learn from the fore- 
going quotation from Livy, no plebeian had been elected Que- 
stor up to the year 4. c. 421. 

It is evident therefore, that during the greater part of the twa 
first centuries of the Republic mere “ virtus” and “ bone artes,” 
unsupported by rank, were not sufficient qualifications, for . 
holding the principal “ magistratus.” Should we assign any 
posterior period to the ““ apud majores” of the bistorian, his 
assertion “ac ne atas quidem distingughatur,” δὺς. would pre- 
sent an insuperable difficulty. For we gather from the notice 
taken of those who were elected (Consuls in particular) when 
under the legal age, that very few “ prima juventa” obtained 
either the consulate or dictatorship. ‘ In ancjent times,” in 
deed, as Dr. Adam observes, “ there seem to have been no τὸ: 
strictions of this kind ;” but we have found, that,in those “ any 
cient times,” plebeians were not admitted as candidates for.the 
chief offices of the state: and Tacitus assigns the aligibility of 
all ranks, and the disregard of age to the same period, whatever 
period that was. 


Richmond, Surrey, 
Feb. 1821. 
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PALIBOTHRA, AND THE GOLDEN 
7 FLEECE. 
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In. that excellent and very useful publication, Dr, Mur-’ 
ray’s © Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia,” 
&e. Which appeared fn the course of last year (1820), some 
observations are offered respecting the ancient.city-of Pahbothra. 
in Indie. ‘Having noticed Major Rennell’s opinien, that its 
site was near Patna, Dr. Murray (Val. 1. p. 494.) thas pro- 
ceeds :-—" Amid these difficulties I shall mention a plece con- 
siderably Jower down the river, called Bogtipoor. in the Greek 
orthography of Asiatic names the Jetters'b-and p, a and 0, are 
used abwost indiscriminately. Meking these conversions, and 
softening actvording to the Greek euphonic system the farsh 
dotribination “οί, Bogtipoor is converted into Paliboor, which 
fequires only a Greek termination to make it Paltbothra. - The 
position answers very exactly to'that assigned tot by Ptolemy,” 
Sec. ‘Et is-eviderit that Dr. Murray cannot have seen, at the 
time: df -his poblishing this ingemous remark, (of which, therefore, 
he 49-Fatrly entitled to all‘the merit) Colonel Francklin’s splendid 
work, “An Inquiry concerning the Site of ancient Palibothra, 
eonjéctured ‘te Ire within the hmits.of the modern district of 
Baughulpoor, xeeording to researches made on the spot in 
1611 and 1612.” ' Of this work the first part was published (by 
Bhick:wnd €o., London, ‘quarto;) in the -year 1815; aad two 
for petiaps three) -uther parts have since appeared at diferent 
thnes. -‘Of ‘the two first parts a short notice was given in Gre 
Ohavsicél Journal, No.:xxxiv. (for June, 1818) p. 321. 
- On wnother sibject I-shall refer te Dr. Murray’s work, Vol. 
fit. :p.. 29.) where he mentions the Spanish: work of Don ‘Gareia 
de Sylva, who went as-ambassadorto Persia. Of this, he says, 
“ft ‘has not, so far as ] know, :been printed, -but is fount? in 
memniscript ‘inthe British Museum.” Of the printed Spanrsh 
edition 1 cannot pive any account, but have reason to-krow 
that it is of the utmost rarity. “A ‘French translation, however, 
was’published in ‘Paris, 1667, entitled, ‘« Antbassade en Perse 
depuis 1617, jusqu’en 1624, traduite de I’Espagnel, per De 
Wrequefort.” ‘This is not by any means uncommon. Respect- 


ing the Golden Fleece, which Jason brougitt ‘frem'Celthis, ‘and 
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some learned antiquaries have regarded as alluding to the traffic 
in wool—others, like Banier, as an anigma almost inexplicab] 
aud Huet as a mystery capable of different interpretations Ἷ 
must here notice the ingenious conjecture of Mr. Marsden, w 
in hig “ ‘Travels of Marco Polo, &c.” p. 57. thinks that it was 
probably a catgo or specimen of “rich golden-calared raw 
silk in the hank, which might figuratively be termed a fleece,” 
&c. This conjecture powerfully supports the opinion of Dr. 
Hager, expressed many years before, in his “ Panthéon Chi- 
nois,” wherein (p. 124.) having quoted many ancient and 
modern writers, he arrives at the conclusion that “la Saige 
pouvoit donc étre cette toison. [La couleur naturelle de la soup 
approche de l’or; en voyant de la sole €crue on croit souvent 
voir des fils d’or. Si l’on donne aux épis de bled, ἃ la cheve- 
lure blonde, l’épithéte d’or, pourquoi les poétes n’oserolenteils 
pas appeler la soie une toison d’or ἢ Of Dr. Hager’s “ Pane 
théen Chinois,” an account was given in the Classicak Journal, 
No. 11. p. 177. (June, 1810.) Ῥ 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. | 


To aclass of readers, whose numbers already very considerable 
are daily increasing, few publications would prove more accept- 
able than such a work as should place before them the names an 

some short notices of all the books hitherto printed, that relate 
to the subject of Eastern languages and literature. Towards 
the compilation of such a descriptive catalogue, great progress 
was made by that eminent Onentalist Baron Ienish, who, in the 
year 1780, published at Vienna, (as a preface to the new edi- 
tion of Meninski’s Dictionary) his “ De Fatis Linguarum Ori- 
entalium Arabica, nimirum, Persice et Turcice Commentatto, 

forming a folio volume of 164 pages. In this he stated nearly 
all that had been done by Italians, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
English, Germans, and the more northern nations, respecting 
‘the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages. But since the 
publication of this volume, indeed within the last twenty years, 
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although many valuable works have appeared on the Continent 

of Europe, as well as in London, yet the indefatigable zeal of 

our fellow-countrymen in India, and particularly at Calcutta, 

have placed England as a nation above all competitors in the 

diffusion of Oriental literature by typographic means, Many, . 
however, of the works that have issued from the Calcutta press, 

are almost as rare and as expensive in Europe, as Eastern manu- 

scripts. It was, some years ago, my intention to procure a 

pertect list of them, if possible, and by adding their titles to 

what Ienish has given, and such as I could collect from France, 

‘Germany, and other parts of Europe, to compile a descriptive 

catalogue of the nature above mentioned. But the difficulty of 
procuring books from foreign countries during the late war, and 

other circumstances, mduced me to abandon the design, which, 

T trust, some other person may with better success adopt. It 
Was not my plan to restrict the catalogue, like Baron Iemish, to 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish ; I should have comprehended the 
the Hindustani, and those other Asiatic languages of which so 
many Grammars and Dictionaries have been published; and 
different works printed in the Sanscrit, Malayan, Chinese, &c. 
That there are at this moment in England several persons emi- 
nently qualified for such an undertaking as is here proposed, I 
am perfectly convinced; and I know that there is one in France, 
to whom the task would be, comparatively, easy ; from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with every branch of Oriental literature, and 
his possession of a private collection, formed at considerable 
expense and many years of laborious research, containing (as 
I was -assured when lately in Paris) every printed work relating 
to the languages and literature of Asia. The gentleman to 
whom I allude is Monsieur Langlés, whose own publications 
are not less voluminous than valuable. 


DY. 
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DE ORIGINE AC VI VERBORUM, 


UT VOCANT, DEPONENTIUM ET MEDIORUM GRECE 
LINGUA, PRESERTIM LATINA. 


‘ Pars Il. 


ἃ. 12. Ap hanc reciprocationis notionem complura deponentia re- 
vocat PERizonius, qui eorum quoque naturam itlustrare conatus 
est. Lege clarissimi viri annotationes ad SancTit Minzrvam L. 
111. C. 2. et 3. ubi hee aliaque deponentia ita interpretatur. Versari 
est tersare se ia aliguo loco; ita Cicero dicit; hzrere homo, ver- 
sari, rubere i. e, uti Crc. alio loco dicit, versare se huc illuc. Re- 
vert: est tterum se vertere ; adversari alicui seu aliquem est versare 
δὲ ad sive contra aliquem; gradior est me gradio, quod idem 
obtinet in compositis regredior, congredior, aliisque. Proficiscor 
est pro seu porro me facisco seu facesso; facisco enim cedo, οὖ 
significat; quo etiam modo ex pro’ seu porro facto ortum traxit 
proficio. [ἴὰ εἰ Greci ex πορεύω transfero alium derivant πορεύο- 
μαι me transfero seu proficiscor. Porro potior est se putem seu 
compotem facere, quod comprobat activum potio apud PLautum: 
Eum pater potivit servitutis i.e. compotem fecit.' Vesci est se alere, 
quod ex A. Geti L. 1x, 4. patet: Eos vesci avium et ferarum ve- 
natibus. Uti est wsum sibi parare, seu juvari re aliqua seu frut. 
Que omnia, loco quein diximus, fusius ostendit insignis hic Gramma- 
ticus. Verum dum sola hac reciprocationis ratione deponentium 
naturam cantineri vult, fines sibi nimis angustos constituit, atque 
€xpositionem, qued pace tanti viri dixerim, imperfectam ct mutilam 
protulit, multis difficultatibus implicitam, quibus eam expedire nullis 
interpretamentis poterit. ᾿ 

8. 13. lis vero difficultatibus nostra ratio, que amplior et uberior 
est, non adeo conflictabitur, idque eo minus, cum qui verborum sig- 
nificatus, quzve gencra verborum hac in causa spectanda sint, ani- 
mum adverteris ; cumque dein memineris eos, qui voces primi insti- 
tuerunt, obscuris plurimum ductos esse notionibus, earumque non 
paucas nos lutere; cumque demum in bominum sermone immotam 
omnino et zqualem per omnia normam non exspectaveris. 

Ac primo quidem significatus verborum is spectandus est, qui prte 
mus et prémigenius dicitur; a quo sexpissime recessisse vocabula,~ 
aliumque sensim magis minusve affinem induisse, quis cst qui_dgnoret? 
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Sic e. gr. operari primitus erat, teste ΝΌΝΙΟ 12, 12, religtose et cum 
summa veneratione sacrificits litare vel convivart, laudatque Nonivs 
inter alia hoc Lucrt31: Qperata aligvo celebri cunt equalibus fano; 
et illud Vinorii1: Leetis operatus in herbis. Quo in significatu id 
verbum cur, pariter ac vencrari et verert, deponente forma prolatym 
sit, facile est intelligere. Pustea vero, mutata sensim significatione, 
dictum est uperari studiis liberalibus. Tac. Caedendis matcriis. Ip, 
ἔτ demum apud sequioris svi scriptores cum accusandi casu, ut 
apud ΒΟΕΤΗΙΌΜ de Consol. operatus bella. Ubi tandem quod pas: 
Sivi seu deponentis verbo inerat, penitus evanuit. Huc et referri po- 
test vesc?, de quo supra, itemque for, gratulor, grator, et alia. 
** Tueor, (inquit GesneRus in Thes. sub hac voce) primum videre 
est (addo videre acrius, avidius, unde deponcns natura patet), unde ct 
intueor, contueor, etc. Deinde étiam curate, servare, defendere; quod 
diligenter videre et respicere solemus, qu cutare volumus;” adducit- 
que hac Varronis: “ Tueri duo significat, unum abaspectu.... 
alterum a curando ac tutela, ut cum dicimus bellum tueot.... Sed 
tamen hoc ipsum ab cadem profectum est origine, quod quem volu- 
mus domum curare, dicimus, tu domi videbis.” Pritréeva notio est, 
δὰ hoc Vineiii1: Expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuehdo. Ex 
hoc deflexum verbum tutor, quod freqaentativum est, alteram modu 
significationem obtinuit, diligenter tueor sew defendo : quod cum de- 
rivatum est verbum, nostre doctring obésse nequit, ut paulo pest 
ostendetur. Gratulari est proprie (quod mihi et Jo. CLeRico, re- 
pugnantibus.Gronovio ac Pskizonio ad Sancr. Min. probatur) 
letari fortuna et felicitate alterius aut nostra ipsorutm, idque verbis 
vel apud alterum vel apud nosmet testati. Quare Cicero scribit: 
tibi gratulor Jetorque tua dignitate; et tibi mihique gratulor. Hinc 
etiam cur dativo jungitur et ablativo, perspicuumm est, Post veto in 
ablativi locum subin transiit accusativus. Quuin vero ahtiqui dixe- 
runt, ut Nowius refert, gratulara dis pro gratias agere dits ; id ea 
ratione conveniens est illi quam dedimus significationi, quod qui lzto 
animo deorum munera recolit, edmque letitiam verbis enuuciat, 
diis gratias ageze merito dicatur. Eadem est ratio vocis coghaié 
gratart. Argutari Noxio est loguaciter prologui. Porto spatiari. 
et exspatiart cst enim) oblectandi et temporis fallendi gratia egredi. 
Ita negligens esse coepit, ut... .resideret, deinde Spatiaretar, C1c. 
-Hinc liquet, quare bec verba deponentium exitu formata sint.: Alia 
attuhimus ὃ. 7. . 

§. 14. Adscribamus et his quedam verba, que primo intuitu ex- 
positioni nostra obesse videntur, at vero non labefactant eam, modo 
acrius propriam et priscam edrum vim indagaveris. Metiri primitus 

 fuisse tre aut transmeure testatur Nowivs, affettque hec Lucixii: 
vir mare metitur magnum. Lucrars est lucrum facere. Lucrum 

_> wero, differt a quaestu; questus est ratio quzrendi pecunidm, et id 
+" quod quasitum est? lucrum vero id quod étiam non quérenti obtin- 
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git. Ῥαίοί hoc ex hisce: Emtori luctum addere. Circ. Quidguié 
preter spem evenivt, omne id deputabo in lucru. Tar. Furari est θὲ. 
culte tollere, clam surripere. Forsitan hee duo fareri, lucrari, item 
premari exponere licet Grecorum mediorum exemplo: lucrum, 
premium, furtum sibi capere. Conf. ὃ. 10. Porro fateré est rei, ut 
dixit Donatus, et ut SEnviUs, coactoram est et culpabitiuar, Ine 
sidiari est proprie esse seu sedere in msidtis, ut insidiari apris, μαθεῖν 
bus. Predari‘est ot/factoque impetu εἰ twnultu auferre. Populari 
ést primum populo seu esercite taducte vastare igni, ferro, tmpetes 
magno regiones; pdstin Ohiversum, perdere, destruere. Tix hac pri» 
mzva horum aliorumque verborum significatione depohentem seu 
passivam ipsorum indolem intelligere quodam modo possis: De 
qaibusdam dliis verbis deinceps erit dicendi locus. 

§. 15. A primevo quoque significatu complura deponentia deflexr 
érunt, quum éx intransitivis seu neutralibus abierunt in transitiva sey 
victiva verba, Que mutatio ἐᾷ de causa hit diligenter dttendenda 
est, quod durh intransitiva manent, pasyivi quidquam participare, 
éoque formam deponentiaum indutre potuisse, fucilius apparet; quem 
vero ea nunc transitivorum more construuntur, szpe nihil amplius 
passivi aut reciproci in iis deprehendefe licet. Exempla sint moror, 
motior, dominor, nitor, consequor, cunctor, experior, digndr, testor, 
mentior. Singula illustretnus: Moror, quod ex mente Pexizonu 
dictum est pro moro the, ptlmo significabat meram agere seu manere, 
it morari sub dio, morari cum aliquo; atque πος sehsu intransiti- 
vam est. Tum cceptum est dici magis transitive, son moror seu nikal 
moror i.e. non curo, non desdero, ut mil moror officium, qued me 
pravat. Hon. Deii longius ubiit, dum aniversim pro detinere, retar- 
dare acceptum est, et cum accusativo, plane ut transitivum. Ite: 
convivas moror. Ter. Iter alicujus morari. Ovirp. Moliri.primi- 
tus intransitivum erat, significans stare, situm esse altcudi. Ten Ciczrd 
dicit: Naves suv in loco moliebantur. Dein transitive cum accu 
sativo usurpatum est pro movere, iactpere, inprimis magne conate 
vel corporis vel ingenii ad aliyuid agendum moveri, ut moliri iasi> 
dias, bellum, muliri iter, teeem civium et cet. Domizuri primo 
neutrall positiohe est domikum esse, superbe se efferre. Covnsilium 
dominuatur in corpore. Lucret. Incensa dominantur in urbe. Vine. 
Libido duminatur. Cic. Dein active magis prolatum est cum dati- 
vo, ut victis dominari. VrkG. aut cum gemtivo apud posteriores, ut 
‘Vvestri dominantur. Min. Fetix. ΝΕ proprieest fulcirs seu fulcére 
‘se, incumbere:: radicibus suis nituntur arbores, Csc. hasta niti. Vine. 
niti virtute.’ Dein iff in altum, ad sidera, in vetitum, mitt pre 
‘aliquo, ubi conart, laborare, ut ascendamus, aut consequamur desig- 
‘nat, estqae magis activum. Consegué est primo cominus seyzul, ut 
“cyuites nostri consequuntur. Ces. ‘Tum ad alia refertur,.ut cense- 
‘qui verbis, ingenio, facultate; Dein, sensu magie activo, est-sequi 
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dum attingas aliquem aut aliquid, ut pedibus consequt aliquem., 
Ovip. famam, gloriam, fructum etc. consequi. Idem dicendum de 
cognatis verhis assequt, insequi, asscctari aliisque. Cunctari, seu ut, 
quidam scribere malunt, coxtart est proptic morart, hesitare, ut mctu 
cunctari. Vine. Quoum hesitarct, quum cunctaretur. Circ. Tum 
transitive acceptum est, ut cunctantur cousilium. STATIUS. 1. 6. 
retardant. Deinde dictym est pro explorare aut taterrogare ; quum 
ex eo de me contaretur. Cic. Idque dum valei, contari mavult 
scribere Gesnzaus in thesauro, additque cognatas esse significati-, 
Ones: nam idvo moras nectunt homines, ut interim explorent, quid 
egendum sit; et hoc ipsum dum agunt, dum querunt quid expediat, 
morantur. Compositum percoxéari solam sibi transitivam explorandi 
et interrogandi significationem vindicavit. .Expeririest pati, sentire, 
αἰ : vos et Cyclopea saxa experti. Vira. tum fentare: nequid in- 
expertum relinquam. Ip. deinceps scire.. Hac apyd Nonium de 
hac voce leguntur. . Pari modo perielitari est primo in pericula τεῦς 
sare, ut periclitor siti; dein transitive periculum facere, tentare, ut, 
periclitari vires ingenii. Dignari. Prisci dixerunt umisso pronomine, 
digno: quod cum fieret reciprocum digno me, migravit, sicut com- 
plura (δ. 10.) in deponens verbum digaur, vel adjecto pronomine, 
tali me dignor honore. Vine. vel suppresso, non ego ambire tnibus 
..... dignor. Hor. Deinde deposita vi reciproca transilivam sumsit ; 
virtutem honore dignari. Cic. atyue etiam passivam recepit: qui 
hoc nomine dignaantur, Cic. i.e. digni habentur. ᾿ Solam vim transi- 
‘tivam compositum dedigaari obtinuit, solam intransitivam indigaari 
i. 6. indignum se putare aliqua calamitate, contumelia etc. atque οὗ 
tdirascs. Eandem, atque digzari, interpretationem admittunt gra- 
vari et moderari. Gravo enim est onero, molesto: fortunam ulicujus 
‘gravare dicit Oviptus. Gravor autem sensu reciproca est me mu= 
lesto, mshi molestum est, graviter fero: neque gravabor dicere. Cie. 
Dein jungi coeptus est accusativus; que siquis gravabitur. Quint. 
gravaridominum. Pity. Ita ctiam primitus dictum est modero: voci 
modcrabo mez. Puaut. tum reciproce moderari: moderari ex sua 
libidine. Ip. aut addito pronomine : se moderari immodestis moribus. 
Ip. Dein transitive cum dativo aut accusativo ysurpatum est: 
moderari fortune sus. Liv. maderari.cantus, religionem, maria. C1c. 
-Testart est primo. tesfem agere, esse (quo scnsu ad deponentia 8. 9. 
adducta referri possit) construiturque tum intransitive: sua cade 
testari veluit se maluisse. Cic. τι) transitive: testata est gaudia 
icantu..Ovip. Poste sumtum est pro. tatecare testem: me testatus 
est. Cic. testor omnes deos. In. Demum pro palam denunttare, ut vo- 
tuntatem suam testari. Mentirs est falsum. dicere, seu imprudenter 
id fiat,.qui voeabuli inteliectus deponentium naturam retert, seu 
‘consulto. Dein translata notionc.dictum est pro Augere, sive stmu- 
ere::. mentiri amorem.; Ovips dolorem capitis. 1p. mentiri se esse 
aliquem. . . ΠΥ 
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“8.16. Hee que protulimus exempla sufficiant, quibus palam fiaf, 
comptura esse deponentia, qua a nativa significatione sensim degetie- 
raverint; complura item, qua vi intransitiva omissa. aut etiam re- 
tenta, alteram transitivam indueérint. Hanc doctrinam qui neutra- 
lium et activorum verborum exemplis illustratam legére volet, adent 

ossium-de Arte Gram. L.-v.'c.-iv. Nos prater hac observamuy, 
quedam verba, in o simul et in or, desinentia, hanc terminationem 
haberé, ubi absolute sine casu accusandi enunciantur;-illam, ubi 
/ eum hoe casu. Exemplo est: pacifico et pacificor,.de quo 8. 11. 
dictum; cui adde rillico et cillicor:: villicabat -possessionem maxi- 
‘mam. APULEtTuS. Longe ab urbe villicari. Apud Nontum. ) 

ἢ. 17. Secundo spectande sunt ex verborum species, que prime 
et simplices'sunt, non que derivate: sunt ex iis aut.composite. Sxpe 
enim fit,-ut quidquid passivi et reciproci seu. deponentis primevis 
‘vocabulis inest, id prognata ex- iis: penitus amiserint, quamvis depo- 
nentein declinandi f6rmam semper retineant. Ita oriri deponentium 
‘forma jure pronunciari potuisse patct; quod vero ex eo. compositum 
est verbum adortor activam omnino vim habet, formam tamen depo- 
‘nentem non mutat, diciturque adoriri hostem, nefas etc. Eoadem 
‘modo activa sunt sub forma deponentium aggredt hostem, facinus, 
‘opus magnum ;" ellogut aliquem ; persequi hostem; amolir? ; demo- 
Hirt moenia, -tecta; sectari, consectari res magnas; qua verba ex 
gradior, loguor, δέ ΜΟΥ et moltor, deponente forma metito, ut ostendi- 
mus, prolatis deducta sunt.’ Ita ex metior prognatum est mefor, ut 
‘metari agrum, castra, et composita ex eodem sunt dimettor, emettor ; 
item ex reminiséor natum est comminiscor, ut comminisci falsa i.e. 
excogiture. Eadem ratione ab depottente significatu simplicis abiere 
Composita, qux sequuntur : émprecari poenas. PLIN. deprecari ab se 
calamitatem. (το. adversari ulicui seu aliquem, ut adversari ambit 
onem scriptoris. ‘Tac. detestari,; obtestart, ementirt, eblandiri, imper- 
tiri, ‘dispertiri seu dispertiri, aliaque complura, que ab aliis simpli+ 
¢ibus, ut hac a precor, versor, testor, mentior, blandior, partior 
profecta sunt. De tutor, percontor, dedignor aliisque supra dixi- 
mus, ! 

8. 18. Quum vero hoc pacto separavimus primevam vocabulerum 
significationem a secundaria, et verba simplicia a derivatis compo- 
sllisque; patet non obesse nostra expositioni, si qua secundi ordinis 
deponentia eandem respuant. ‘Etenim quid spectarint primi sermo- 
‘nis auctores, quamque vim et affectionem deponente forma verborum, 
‘at primis, ut ita dicam, sermonis incunabulis, designare voluerint, id 
‘tantummodo queritur, Attamen et hoc sxpius nos latet, tum quia, 
ut fit, sensim obliteratus est intellectus ille primigenius verborum, ita 
ut vettribus Grammaticis, nedum nobis, ignotus sit; tum quia ex 
simplicibus verbis nonnulla intericrunt, eorumque derivata usum sibi 
sola vendicarunt, interdum ita mutata et detorta, ut unde et.qui de- 
rivata sint, divinari vanum csse videatur, Quid enim sibi.vult vere 
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bum licert, Heitari? Varia tentant Grammatici. Alii vimt primi- 
geniam ex quodam Ennit loco repetunt, ubi pugnare, certare valet; 
alti hoe, alii illo modo, a verbo licet deducere malunt. Fateri nescire 
eatius csset, eoque magis quod et aliqua nescire, inter Grammatici 
virtates a QUINTILIANO habetur. Porro ex quo verbo simplici na- 
tum dicas adiptscor, oppertor, id est exspecto, pollsceor, aliaque? 
Primum quidem ex apiscor, quod prisci usurpabant, deflectunt, 
hocque ex verbo apio ductum esse contendunt. Verum quo nixi 
fundamento? ubi hoc apio reperitur? quam habet vim? Alterum 
ex perto seu perior declinatum esse volunt, hocyue ortum traxisse 
ex Greco πειράω ; sed non omnibus probant. Quare alii, ut PERt- 
sontus ad Sanctium, idem esse censent, quod operior seu tegor, 
scribique volunt p non geminato. Deinde quid polliceor? forte a 
diceor : hoc unde? non constare vidimus, Unde item ordior, ex- 
ordior, et infttior? Primum forte ex vocabulo ordiuis, forte ex alio 
quodam. Alterum Fesrus derivare videtur ex non fateri seu tnf- 
tert; Grenen. in Thes. mavult inficias primo dictum esse, ex eoque 
ortum esse infictari. Qua denique ratione ortum ostendas potior ex 
potem me facto? proficiscor ex pro seu porro me facesco? Demus banc 
quam ex Perizonto supra attulimus, derivationem esse veram, per- 
plexa certe est ct dubia. Recte igitur Vanro L. iv. de LL. “ Ne- 
que omnis (inquit) impositio verborum.exstat quod vetustas quedam 
dolevit; nec que exstat, sine mendo omnis imposita est; nec quz recte 
rst intposita, certa manet: multa enim verba literis commutatis sunt 
jntetpoluta, neque omnis origo est nostre linguee ex vernaculis.”- Si 
igitur nullum est dubium, quin primeva verborum facies, corumque 
primus intellectus sepissime mutaverit; non est, quod hesitemus, si 
qudnde deponentis verbi originem et causam aut augurari modo liceat, 
@ut omnind in medio eam necesse sit relinquere. 

§. 19. Preeterea zerééio, qui primi vocabula linguarum instituerunt, 
eisque certam detclinandi rationem attribuerunt, illi quidem sensu 
quodam ect quibusdam notionibus ducti, similitudines verborum ex 
simili, quam referunt, mutatione et affectione estimarunt, atque simi- 
libus verbis eandem dederunt formam conjugationis. Verum he 
. Motiohes, quibus ducebantur, obscure plerumque erant, neque cun- 

stantes, presertim in eo de quo agimus verborum genere. Difficile 
enim cognitu est, neque certis Gfuibus conclusum medium illud, quod 
inter agere est et pati, quodque ex utroqve admistum aliquid habet, 
eoque facile alterum, inprimis quod passivi inest mutationi, que 
verbo denotetur, latere potuit. Hoc verbis dormire, jacere, torpere 
Aliisque, que deponentem naturam, son formam, imitantur, conti- 
gisse videtur. Quare nec mirum est, si de hoc magis quam de alio 
vyocum geticre. verum est, quod ex VARRONE attulimus; ‘* Nec, que 
exstat, (verborum impositio) sine metdo omnis impesita est.” Deinde 
quod verba que mutuam actionem indicant (vide §& 11.) spectat, yera 
est animadversio KiisteR1: verb’ media μάχεσθαι ( preliari) habere 
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notionem bilateralem (ut sic loquiliceat) at activa πολεμεῖν (pugnare ). 
unilateralem tantum.’ Hac ad unum tantum eertantem respiciunt ; 
1116 utriusque partis pugnam designant. Licuit autem nenc utram- 
que partem per verbum medium (seu deponens in lat.) nunc alteram: 
tantum per activum. enuntiare. : Porro eodem auctore λοιδορεῖσθας 
(conostturt) aliaque proprie quidem mutuum quid significant; 
spe tamen ab hac vi primzva recedunt, ut afteri conviciari,.calum- 
hiari ct cet. Conf. §. 15. ΝΣ ᾿ 

§. 20. Quid? quod mutato agendi vivendique genere, verba qui- 
dem eorumque formz manent, intellectus vero ipsis alius paulo, atque 
ante, tribuitur. Is igitur alio vite genere passivi quid et deponens 
tis admistum habere, alio nil nisi activum sonare potest. ‘‘ Multa 
verba,” inquit Varro, loco quem diximus, ‘“‘atiud nunc estendunt, 
aliud ante significabant.” Quod hoc minus mirum est, si memineris 
inculta et rudi hominum vita formatas esse voces. Sie philosophari — 
priscis Romanis re militari, ac rustica et domestica intentis otiesa et 
iners loquacitas visa est, indeque deponentem formam induisse video 
tur. Id ipsum vero a Gracis, quibus activa magis ea disciptina visa 
est, forma activa φιλοσοφεῖν pronunciatum fuit. De Rbetorum 
disciplina eandem habuere prisci Romani opinionem. ‘ Renuneié | 
attim est nobis (dicunt Censores in edicto de coércendis rhetoribug 
Latinis apud A. Getiium L. xv. c. xi.) ibi (in ludo rbetorum) 
homines adulescentulus dics totos desidere.” Hinc forsan_deponens 
forma vocum rhetortcar?, concionart, argumentart, ratiocinari, ortunt | 
habuerit. Similiter, pro prisca agendi ratione, hec piscari, venard} 
aucuparit, magis remissa et otiosa negotia fuerunt, vimque ideo et furs 
mam deponentem minus respucre videntur. Prisco entm mere hee 
sedendo magis peragebantur arundine hamata, expanso rete, et virga 
viscata.’ Decurrit piscis ad hamum. Hor. Ponere retia cervin 
Vireo. Retia vitat avis. Ovip. Aucupariapud VARRONEM est aves 
capere. Postea hoc verbum szpissime, uti et venari, per translationem 
acceptum est pro querere artificio et solertia, ut aucupari gratiam; 
famam, utilitatem, venarilaudem, suffragia. 

δ. 21. Quzdam fortasse verba non tam pro sua significandi vi; 
quam ad exemplum aliorum, deponentem speciem sortita sunt. In 
horum numerum feponere possis medicart, mederi, fabricari, ἐμά. 
cari, modulari, nundinari, mercart et negotiarz, qua analogiam eorum, 
que 8. 9. retulimus, secuta videntur. Nundinari, mercari, primitus 
erant nundinas, mercaturam seu mercatorem agere; dein emere, ver~ 
dere. Pariter negottari proprie est negutiatorem agere, dein generas 
tim’ emere ; nisi ex ne seu gec et oftari conflatum esse malis. Pari 
modo cum ex neutrali verbo pabulart 1. e. pasct (quo sensu est apud 
‘CoLUMELLAM: placide ac lente (capella) pabuletur) factum esset 
transitivum, ut pabulari oleas fimo. 1p. pabulatam mittere exercitun. 
Cesar. ad ejus exemplum effurmata deinceps videntur alia transitiva 
sub deponente specie, ut lignari, Jrumentari, aquart i.e. tre ad lignay 
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frumenium, aquam ferende. Hisce et concionart, argumenteri, ratio- 
cinars, itemque venari, piscart, aucupari adscribat, cui superior ratio 
(§. 20.3) non placuerit. Nobis enim quid in tanta quorundam ver- 
borum obscuritate et antiquitate reliquum est, nisi varias interpre- 
tandi rationes quasi conjecturando referre, ex quis ultra vera sit, de- 
finire liquido non licet. 

. §. 22. Denique guarto linguarum omnium vicissitudy, fluxaque et 
varia conditio perpendenda est. “ Multa renascentur,” inquit Hor. 
“‘ que jam cecidere, cadentque....si volet usus, quem penes arbitrium 
est et jus et norma loquendi.” Huic sermonis human: fato adscriben- 

.dum est, prisca Lating linguz ztate multa verba modo deponentium, 
modo activorum forma prolata esse, corumque deinceps plura solam 
deponentem, pauciora utramque formam retinuisse. Satis multa verba, 
quorum positio ita variavit, prodiderunt nobis Diomepzs, Priscra< 
wUs, Nonius Marcetuus ct A. GeLuiuvs. Nunnulla excerpere 
lubet. Utraque forma et antiquitus ct postea usu venit in hisce : 
amplector et amplecto, adulor et adulo, auguror ct auguro, elucubror 
et elucubro, fabricor et fabrico, faneror et fanero, impertior et 
tmpertio, frustror ct frustro, immo non modo frustrare aliquem, 
sed etiam -frustrari ab aliquo et frustrary aliquem dicityur. Plura 
sunt, quibus olim forma utraque data fuit, postea vero depo- 
nens sola fere propria mansit. Hujus generis sunt assentio et assen- 
tior, aucupo ct aucupor, consolo et consvlor, comito οἵ comitor, imito 
et imitor, jaculo ct jaculor, exsecro et exsecror, ludifico et ludificor, 
medicg et medzcor, muluo et mutuor, miro et miror, nutrico et nutricor, 
minty et minifor, nuadino et nundinor, populu et populor, prado et 
prador, proficisca et proficiscor, testo et testor, scruto et scrutor, 
gciscito et sciscilor, aliaque,- qua ex auctorum locis comprobata 
legesig apud Grammaticos quos laudavimus, itemque apud Vossium 

de arte Gram. . 


΄ 


_, Animadvertere autem juvat primo, quibusdam ex hisce verbis paulo 
alium in forma activa atgue in deponentesensum a plurimis Gram- 
maticorum fon sine causa assignari. Ita feneror illis est fanus sibi 
sumere, at fanero fenus alleri dare ; etsi bec idem valere contendit 
SALMASIUS alijque. Idem interesse inter mutwo et mutuor sentiunt 
Laur. Vatua et GocLenius in Observ. Ling. Lat. De verbo pigneror 
supra diximus. Deinde advertas ex hac verborum serie apparere, 
quamplurima deponentia, quibus aut parum aut nibil omnino passivi 
et depunentis inesse, a nobis quidem hac etate, deprehenditur, queque 
eapropter placitis nostris refragari possint, olim in forma induenda 
fluctuasse, nunc. activa assumta, nunc deponente: tandemque cone 
suctudinem, cacam quandoque rerum humanarum dominam, hance 
pretulisse et confirmavisse. Eadem consuetudo loquendi yerbis 
quibusdam, gua juxta nostram expositionem deponentia esse- et de- 
beant ct antiquitus fucrint, eam formam abrogavit: ita oscitor 
Praurcs dicit, post invaluit oscito. - oo 

§. 23. Quin ctiam, quod sermonis inconstantiam arguat, imo nostram 
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exponendi rationem stabiliat, nonnulla verba, que ceteroquin‘semper 
activam specicm habent, deponentium ritu quandoque legimus usur- 
pata. Ita legimus: pictis béllantur Amazones armis. VIRGILIUS: 
crudeliusctiam punituses.Cic. graviore mulctatus est poena. SUETON. 
me opipare muberatus est. Cic. vis exagitata foras erumpitur. Lu- 
CRET. pro bellant, punivisti, mulctavit, muneracit, crumpit. Hec 
quoniam his in locis vehementius aliquid εἰ incitatius notant, ad 
deponentium indolem accedunt, caque forte de causa formam illo- 
Tum mutuata sunt. Id ipsum de verbo copulari δ. 11. observavimus. 
Plura ejus rei exempla dabit Nownius et Vossius L. v. c. 5. operis 
citati. . 

§. 24. Denique ad confirmandam nostram interpretationem et hoc 
addamus: ista communione et confusione activi et passivi in verbis 
deponentibus factum videri, ut quedam deponentia non activo solum, 
sed δῶρο etiam pagsivo sensu usurpata siut. Bene-multa exempla: 
suppeditat A. Geiuius L. xv. c. 13, et Vossits libro quem sepe 
diximus, aliique. Neadulari nos sinamus. Cic. Nihil assequi po- 
terit. Ip. Quidquid ulcisci. néquitur. ΒΔ. Supellex que non 
utitur. Apud A. GELL. υἱοῦ te ct utor abs te, hortor οἵ hartor abs 
te. Apud gunn. Venor passivo sensu ex ENNII NemM#a Nowius 
adduxit: ‘* Teneor consepta, atque undique venor.”. Piura sunt, quo- 
‘rum pafticipia pérfecti temporis passive leguntur: a me auxiliatus 
‘est. Luciuius apud Prisc. confessa res. Cic. bella matribus detestata. 
Hor. partitis copiis. Cas. Alia pete ex Vossir |. cit. cap. xi. 
᾿ς 8, 25. Forte-rectius et commodius cuipiam videatur, ex Graco: 
sermone, ¢X quo adeo muha Latinorum verba manarunt, repetere 
originem deponentium lingue Latin. Veram unde fluxerunt Greece 
Jingue deponentia?’ Dein ut vel hoc omittamus, qui poterit ostendi- 
Latinorum omnia deponentia, ab antiquissimis Latii scriptoribus 
‘vulgo usurpata, ad Graci sermonis normam efficta esse, cum ea 
Latinis sxpe deponentia sint, que Grecis activa, ut venari Grace 
θηρεύειν, furari Grace κλέπτειν, aliaque quamplurima ; ‘cumque 
Latina verborum formandorum ratio a Greca tantopere discrepet ? 
Neque enim conjagationem, quam dicunt mediam, sermo Latinus 
noscit, caretque duali numero, aoristis, alteroque futuro ac non- 
nulkts participlis. Quare verius’ esse existime, quod scribit in 
cadem atque nos disquisitione occupatus Perizonius: “ Nulla in re 
magi3, quam in verborum conjugationibus, recesserunt ἃ Grecis. 
Lativi, ut adeo neque inde multum elici queat.” Rectius itaque et 
zequius prefecto cst, ex communi fonte, naturali humanz mentis sa- 
gacitute, mutationum et actionum:suarum indolem sentiendi, eamque | 
propria declinandi specie insigniendi, deponentium apud Latinos 
Grecosque originem derivare. Verum tamen ubi vocem ipsam ex 
Greco manasse manifestum est, nihil prohibet etiam formam vocis de- 
ponentem inde fluxisse, uti ex. g. machinor ex μηχανάομαι, sicut ex 
Ῥηχανγὴ machina ; et pr owmiatur apud PLIN. cx προοιμιάθεται. 
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᾿ 8. 26. Preeterea sermo Latinorum poéticus, utin mullzis aliis, avet 
in verbis mediis formandis, Greecorum vestigia interdum secutus est: 
Cum'enim Greei dicerent media forma ἐνδύομαι θώρακα, ct ἀποδύξαθαι 
τὺ yhpasaliaque, ad eandem normam dixerunt puéte Latini: galeam iar 


.- © Grecorum imitetioni etiam tribuendum esse usum infiniioi, quem 
vulgo jistoricum appellant, existimo. Cum enim vim Graci aoristi, quo 
aliquid perseverans et adhuc durans, quodque factum est et fit et feti 
necdum desii€, notatur, Latindrum lingua nullo finite tempore assequi pos- 
set; cumque in narrando tam frequens hujus tempuris usus esset : subiit 
mentem, forte historici cujusdam, ejus loco inodum:s. tempus infinitum 
fon inepte usurpari posse.. Ktenim et infinitieus Latinorum tempore inde 
finite est, valetque presens aliquod et paulo preteritum, neque edbuc 
desinens. Ita Sauv.c. 36. belli Jug. scribit: “ At contra Jugurtha trae 
here omnia, et alias, deinde alias more caussay facere, polliceri deditionem, 
ac deinde metum simulare, instanti cedere, et paullo post... . instare; ita 
.-.-Consulem ludificare.” Item Cre. Vern. II. c. 77. ‘Clamare omnes ex 
conventu....ego insture ut mihi responderet.” Et Vine. L. 2, Aeneid. 
“ Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri spes Danaum.” Aliaque ejus 
Peneris sexcenta apud priscos, in primis Liviom, Satzustium aliosque 
histori eeriptores reperiuntur. . . . . 

Quo vero menifestius appareat istam indefiniti temporis moram hac lo 
queadi ratione designari, adducamus guedam exempla, ubi que seme. 
modo fiunt, finito tempore, que ficri pergunt, infinito enuntiari animad- 
vertas, “TIlle....ruri agere vitam, semper parce ac duriter se habere: 
uxorem duzit” et cet. Ter. Adelph. Act.1. Se. 1. Consul... Senatum 
de foedere consulebat, et tamen interim exercitui supplementum seribere} 
ub sociis et nomine Latsso auxila ercessere: denique omnibus modis 
festinese.” Satu. b. Jug. $9. ‘:Vallo atque fossa moania circumdagt, tur 
res exetreit, easque presidlis firmat 2 preeterea dies yoctes aut per vim aut 
dolistexare,defensoribusmcebiym proemia modo, medo formidinem asten- 
tare, suos hortando ad virtutem erigere: prorsus intentus cuncta parare.” 
Ib. c. 94. Consule item c. 67 et 70, ib. 

Vulgo autumant intelligendum hisce in locis esse capit, ceperunt : quod 
tamen supplementum, etstQointrt. ac Priscrani autoritate nixum, Cor- 
#10-2d Bait. Cat. c. 6. non probatur, neque satis conveniens esse ex iis 
qua dixirous, patet. Potius,,si quis. omaino quid adminiculi subjicere 
imfinitivo velit, iptelligatur pergst, pergunt, seu non cegsat, aut capit peque 
dest. Aliozum hujus locutionis, expasitiones referre et refutare piget, ut 
Cl Meswent qui in opere, quod laudavimus, p. 218. animorum motui, ad 
exactam modi et temporis rationem non attendenti, hunc infinitivi usum 
adscribit; aut Cl: Nrcras ad Herwecc. fund. Stili J. 2, 57. qui reliquias 
Ufitiquissime consuetudinis, qua, infantium more, infinitivus esse salet 

omnibus modis temporibus numerisque, in eo deprehendit; aut Cl. 
CHELLERI, Qui in Preeceptia Stili bene Latini p. 1. ς. 8. Sect. 5. hanc far- 
waam.ex neghigentia aut festinatione dicentis, ac postea scribeptis qrtym 
Lraxisse ppinatury dein pro palchra haberi cagpisse, atque ob varjationem 
fam cerebro fyisse usurpatam. Multo major pars ean enallugen vocitando 
em confitit; nempe, quod sapius evenit, vocabulo rem signasse, certo» 
que genere comprehendisse satis habemus,-ciroa nataram <jus ortum 
usumve nibil aut parum soliciti. 
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duitur. Vine: 1. Ὁ. ἐπάμέέ sibi galeam; pudorem castum. exuta. 
Sictus, 1. 6. que sibi eruerat. Eodem modo a poétis et hee profee 
‘Fuutur: formam-assimulata Camerte. Vire..i. 6. quae siti ussimula- 
erat ; jacrimis ‘oculos suffusa nitentes. Ip. i. 6. gua sibs oculos suf- 
Juderat ; expleri mentem nequit. Ip. ferrum cingitur, Ip. purgor bir 
lem. Hor’. Queedam et in selutam orationem ab auctoribus argepter 
-etatis inducta sunt: totum braccati corpus... . etiam ora vestiti. 
_MEws; 1. 6. sibi vestiunt org. Oblitus,faciem cruore. Tac, Lana 
collum circumvolutus..A. GeuL. Hec aliaque,ut Grecorum verba 
Media interpretari malim, quam cum Sancrio aliisque inducere.sup- 
pressam prepositionem. secundum, male adscititiam. , PRISCIANDS 
-hasce phrases. adducens dicit, figurate accusativo conjungi, cum 
videantur agere ipsi, ad quos passivym refertur verbum... Ex 
quibus. patet, eum vim istam, quam. mediis et deponentibus 
inesse, docuimus, non. omnino ignoravisse. Dicit enim, ipses agere 
ad. quos passivum verbum refertur, i. e. ipsos agere, qui et patie 
untur; et paulo superius dixerat de verbis obliviscor et miserear: 
“ passivam vim intrinsecus i.e. non alio agente videntur habere.” 
Quid his verbis-aliud sibi vult antiquissimus bic Grammaticus, quam 
quod nos 8. 10 et §. 5. explicatius et uberius docuimus? Liquet 
igitur primo non adeo paradoxa esse que dicta-sunt, ut nulli umqnam 
tale quid in mentem venerit: dein hunc ipsum Grammaticum in ex- 
ponendis deponentibus ad Gracorum imitationem non confugere, 
§.27. Quo nos autem luculentius evincamus, non omnia Latino-~ 
rum deponentia imitationi Gracorum deberi ; liceat nobis aliarum 
quoque linguarum exempla addicere, quae ejusdem sagacitatis vesti- 
gia ostendunt, signantque deponentem speciem modo quodam suo, 
quamvis ob minus exactam: conjugationis omnem: rationem, multo 
impertectiori. Theotisca quidem perfecta quorundam verborum 
neutralium cum verbo auxiliari passivo erunciat, ex. gr. οὐ bin ges- 
torben, erschienen; gegangen, erkaltet. Eandem fere hujus construc- 
tionis originem et causam, atque nos de Greca Latinaque dedimus, 
affert ADELUNG in Lexico linguz Theotisca sub vocibus 4aben, sey, 
itemque in Gramm. Theot. majore, parte 1. 8. 427 et seqq. Si, inquit, 
subjectum passivum magis essc quam activum concipitur, jungitur ej 
in:tempore perfecto-verbum seyn ; si activam magis quam passivum, 
jungitur haben. lisdem quoque, ‘quibus et nos, difficultatibus cir 
cumventus vir-Cl. primevum vocabulorum intellectum rimari-necesse 
habuit, atque x, gr,.verbum gehen quamvis vel leniurem mutationem 
primitus valuisse contendit.. Neque nostra jingua sola d-ponentera 
vim quorundam n¢eutrorum ita designat, idem usu venire jn aliis quae 
jam vigent linguis videmus, velut in France-gallica, Itglica, et Αἰ» 
ca. Gallus loquitur: je suis allé, je me suis repenti, atque hoc aux- 
JNiare passivum éire cuivis reciproce verbo adjungit, quo ad Grecam 
Latinamque consuetudinem propius accedit. [talus part nhodo que- 
‘dam neutralia pronunciat: +0 sone andato, to suno uscito, 10 ms song 
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pentito. -Itemqee Anglus:loquitur: Jam arrvoed, 1 am deceased, 
fc. Neutiquam igitur. necesse est nec consentaneum, deponentium 
Latinorum originem imitationi Grascorum assignare ; sed potius eque 

ria et nativa buic sermoni esse apparet, quam Greco, Theotisco 
aliisque, quos diximus. 

§. 28. Hac sunt, que de origine et natura deponentium Latinorum 
Greecorumque conscribere opera pretium esse existimavi, eaque nunc 
edita judicio virorum, ‘qui Jinguaram .indolem ortumque altias per- 
serutati fuorint, permitto.” Grammaticorum nemo, quod equidem 
sciam, verbis hisce examinandis operam impenderat, preter ‘unum 
Pratzonrum, cujus mihi interpretatio minus probabatur. Quoniam 
vero grammaticam Latinam scripturus. et editurus eram, temperare 
mihi non potui, yuo minus, quantum ingenio -possem, horum verbo- 
Tum vim ortumque -anquirerem. -Hanc quam detexi-ea exponendi 
rationem paucis grammaties conscript ineerui,"” uberiorem expla- 
nationem huio elucubrationi reservans, quam tibi, benevole.et erudite 
lector, probatum iri velim. 


— 
EH. BARKERI 
'. AMG:NITATES PHILOSOPHICA. 


. | No, I--{Continued from No. XLIV. p. 408.) 


" N.B. The. words, to which a star is prefied, are not found in the 
. Thesaurus of H. Stephens. . . 


‘“‘ Manor Place, Walworth, 
“ Dear Sir, Jan. 7th, 1821. 


“1 wave perused.with much pleasure your Amanstates Phi- 
Losophice in the Classical Journal, and think your attempt to 
explain and amend the corrupt passage of Jamblichus extremely 
ingenious ; but, 88 you have not made the Philosophy of Plato 
particularly your study, as you very. candidly acknowledge, you 
are mistaken. in what you assert reapecting the vehicles, or gar- 
ments of the soul. For in p. 389. you say :—‘ By the words, 
τῆς Te ἀσωμάτου Ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἀγγελιώδους (ἐγγειώδους, “ὁ nostra 
emend.) -we cannot understand the soul without body and the 


__* Prodiit Monasterii Westph. a. 1786. ad exemplum minoris gramma- 
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ticee Theotisce ADELUNGI! conscripta, unaque cum eadem tironum mapi- 


bus tradenda, ut utraque eodem tempore imbuantur, et altera alteri luce 
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:hody without soul, because in that case they should havé tan 
thus, τῆς τε ἀ. Y. καὶ τοῦ ayy. (sive ἐγγειώδους) σώματος : nor 
does Jambl. by the word τῆς ἀγγελιώδους (8. ἐγγέιώδους) mean 
the outward body at all. For having said that some. immediately 
conjoin. the soul to. the organic. bady itself,.as.the greater part 
of the Platonists,: he adds that otbers hold that between. the soul 
.without body and the soul in, bady, certain ethereal,. celestial, 
and pneuinatic garments encircle the intellectual life,, μεταξὰ τῆς 
τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἐγγεώδους [ψυχῆς. 86. philosopher 
- 15 explaluing the connexion; which, .according. to some. οὗ the 
- Platonists, exists between the incorporeal and the:human soul ;* 
‘but neither be, nor any other philosopher, would veature to 
speak of the connexion by garments between the incorporeal 
808] and the human body. On the contrary he expressly says that 
these garments, which connect the divine and the huaian soul, 
are attached by certain middle common bonds to the human 
body, πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα συμβιβάζειν᾽’ In this passage there 
is 8 twofold error. 

“ For, ia the first place, .all genuine Plataniets do unite the ἡ 
incorporeal, viz. the rational, soul to the outward body through 
garments ; hut this union is effected by means of certain incos- 
.poreal powers imparted by. this soul to the vehicles, the vehicles 
at the same time being adapted to the participation of these 
powers. Hence Porpbyry, in his "A¢oppza), says: #2 καθ᾽ ἑαυτὰ 
ἀσώματα ὑκοστάσει μὲν καὶ οὐσίᾳ οὐ πάρεστιν" οὐ γὰρ συγκιρνᾶται 
τοῖς σώμασι" τῇ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ῥοκῆς ὑποστάσει τινὸς δυνάμεως μοταδίδωσι, 
προσεχοῦς τοῖς σώμασιν" ἣ γὰρ ῥοπὴ δευτέραν τινὰ δύναμιν ὑπέστησε, 
προσεχῆ τοῖς σώμασιν. But the union of the rational soul through 
‘its middle garments is most indisputably asserted to be a Pla- 
tonic dogma in the Scholia at the end of Heeren’s Stobzeus, as 15 
evident from the following passage 1n .p.-451 -— . 
«SH ψυχὴ συνέχεται ἐν τῷ σώματι οὐχ ὥσπερ θηρίον ἐν Ἐζωγρία, 
οὐδ΄ ὡς. ὑγρὸν ἐν ἀσκῷ,. ἀλλ᾽. αὐτὴ ἡ ψυχὴ ὑφίστησι δυνάμεις ῥακούσας 
ἀφ᾽ δαυτῆς εἰς τὸ σῶμα, δέ ὃ συμπλέχοται τῷ σώμαει.. “δεν, δὲ ἡ 
δόξα ἐμοὶ οὐκ ἀρέσκει" ἔστι yao ἐλλειπτικὴ καὶ ἀδιανόητος, κἂν μύριοι 


‘+ The ingenious and very learned author, Mr. Barker, is mistaken in 
what he here asserts, and his mistake originates from supposing that the 
incorporeal is different from the human soul. For the human ratios 
soul is, according to all the Platonists, incorporeal, as well as the divine 
soul, or soul of the world, from which, confurmably to their theory, the 
human soul is derived. But no Platonist that I am acquainted with 
makes the distinction of soul without body, and soul in body. For event the 
highest of rational souls, according to them, have an othereal vehicle 
cannascent with their essence.—T, Tarion. ει 
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ΤΠλάτωνες καὶ ᾿Αριστότέλεις τοῦτο πεφλυαρήκασι. 78 δ' οὖν λεγόμφον 
παρ᾽ αὐτῶν τοιοῦτόν ἐστι. Βασιλίδι ἀπεικάζουσι τὴν ψυχὴν, καὶ τὸ 
. σῶμα κλίνῃ βασιλικῇ. Οὐκ εὐθὺς δὲ ἐπιτιθέασι ταύτην τῷ σώματι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑποτιθέασιν αὐτῇ τάπητας ἁλούργους, (I. ἀλουργοὺς,) καὶ πορ- 
φυρόβακτα εἵματα, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτου αὐτὴν ἀνακλίνουσι. Τάδε εἰσὶν 
αἷ- φανταστικαὶ δυνάμεις, αἱ δοξαστικαὶ, ἣ ἁρμονία τοῦ σώματος, 
. καὶ ἕτερα ἅττα, ἐφ᾽ οἷς προκαταβληθεῖσιν ἐν τῷ σώματι τὴν Ψυχὴν 
ἀναπαύουσιν. 
“ΑΒ this extract is part of a Scholium on a place from the 
Pheedo quoted by Stobzus, it is evident that the words, Τὸ A¢- 
᾿γόμενον παρ᾽ αὐτῶν, mean‘ What is said by the Platonists.’ The 
phantastic and doxastic powers also, and the harmony of the 
body, are the incorporeal powers in the vehicles, of which I have 
before spoken; and from their intimate union with the vehicles 
. themselves, they are called ‘ Purple carpets; and ‘ Garments 
tinged with a purple color.” For the middle vehicles coalesce 
with the flesh, which is called by Porphyry in his Treatise de 
A. N. @ purple garment, and which, says he, ‘is woven, as it 
were, and grows by the connecting and vivifying power of the 
blood, diffused through every part.’ You may likewise observe 
that the author of the Scholium has taken the former part of it 
from the ᾿Αφορμαὶ of Porphyry, (quoted in the Amen. Phiios., 
Classical Journal, xiv. 496.) and that, when he says the 
‘Platonists assimilate the soul to a Queen, he means the. rational 
soul, and that-this simile is derived from Plotinus, who says, I 
think, in his 5th Ennead, ‘ that intelléct is our King, But sense 
.our. Messenger.’ ' For νοῦς has to Ψυχὴ λογικὴ the relation of a 
King to a Queen. εν 
. The. incorporeal powers in the vehicles: οὐ the soul, of 
which I have spoken, are the common middle bonds mentioned 
by Jamblichus in the above passage. These'are. perpetually 
alluded to’ by Porphyry in the first: book’of his Treatise de Adst., 
and are called by him- bonds; to a’ liberation from which as 
niuch-as possible, he continually exhorts the reader. In the 
following beautiful passage also he denominates theni garments: 
* Απολυτέον ἄρα τοὺς πολλοὺς ἡμῖν χιτῶνας, τόν τε ὁρατὸν τοῦτον 
σάρκινον, καὶ οὺς ἔσωθεν ἠμφιέσμεθα, προσεχεῖς ὄντας τοῖς δερμα- 
τίνοις γυμνοὶ δὲ καὶ ἀχίτωνες ἐπὶ τὸ στάδιον ἀναβαίνωμεν, ἐπὶ τὰ 
τῆς ψυχῆς ᾿Ολύμπια ἀγωνισόμενοι. 

““In the second place you are mistaken in supposing that 
Jamblichus, in this passage, is speaking uf the garments, which 
connect the divine. and human soul; for he is speaking of the 
media, which unite our rational soul to the testaceous or outward 
body, as from all that has been said, | am persuaded you will 
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immediately see. You will also find an abundant confirmation 
of what 1 have ‘said about the psychical, powers and vehicles, iti , 
the 5th book of Proclus on the ‘Timeus. 

‘¢ | was mistaken in ascribing the above-mentioned ‘passage in 
Stobzus to Porphyry instead of Jamblichus ; but the mistake is 
of no consequence with reference to what I have asserted. For 
all the Platonists from Plotinus were unanimously of opinion 
that the soul is not in body, as in place, and therefore not as in 
-a vessel, I see that you also in p. 389. of your Amenitates 
Philosophice ascribe to Proclus a work, which was written by 
Porphyry, I mean the ’"Agogual πρὸς τὰ Νοητά. But such errors. 
are very pardonable in men, ‘who are in pursuit of the most im- 
portant truths, and will only be noticed with acrimony and ma- 
lignant sarcasm.by such scum, καθάρματα, as the generality of 
Reviewers. ΝΣ 
“<I remain, with great esteem, yours very truly, 


T. TayLor.” 
“To Mr. E. H. Barker.” 


1 beg leave to offer a few remarks in reply to the above obser- 
vations. 

1. The erroneous substitutions of Porphyry for Jamblichus, 
and of Proclus for Porphyry are mere inadvertencies, which the 
wise would. besitate to regard as indicating particularity of opi- 
nion, and the Christian would never allow to be censured as 
demonstrating ignorance of the truth. Mr. Taylor’s error was 
merely noticed by me as a slip of this kind, and not considered 
as in the least derogating from the propriety of what he had 
said. . | 

- 2. With respect to the other two points, to which Mr. Tay- 
lor adverts, I do not, on a calm review of what I have written, 
perceive that I have made any other mistake, than what I shall 
now specify. I certainly ought not, from my partial acquaintance 
with the Platonic Philosophy, to have ventured to deny that 
“all genuine Platonists unite the incorporeal, viz. the ratiorial, 
soul to the outward body through garments ;” and Mr. Taylor - 
has abundantly refuted this opinion. Not being a Platonic phi- 
losopher, I may not perhaps have spoken, or now speak, with 
sufficient precision and accuracy to be perfectly intelligible to a 
scholar so deeply versed in that philosophy as Mr. Taylor is. 
But what I more particularly meant to assert, and what [ still 
assert, is that Jamblichus, by the words, μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμά- 
του ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἐγγειώδους [βς. ψυχῆς,] could not possibly mean 
“188 connexion by garments between the incorporeal soul and 
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the human body,” according.to the versions of Heeren and my. 
friend Mr. Taylor, because in that case:the Greek should have . 
stood thus, μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τοῦ ἐγγειώδους σά- 

ματος, atid that, therefore, the Philusopher.is speaking of the 

connexion: by garments between the incorporeal soul and the 

human soul, or the soul without body and the sonl in body; 

and in confirmation of my objection to those versions, I added 

that he'expressly says that these garments, which connect the 
divine and the human soul, are attached by certain middie coar- 

mon: bonds to the human body, πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα συμβιβώ- 

ess. ° . 

8. 1 maintain that “ [ am ” not © mistaken in supposing that . 
Jamblichus, in this passage, is speaking of the garments, which 
connect the divine and human soul ;” for by. “ this passage” I 
meant the words, Oi δὲ μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς, καὶ τῆς. 
ἐγγειώδους αἰϑέρια, καὶ οὐράνια, καὶ πνευματικὰ περιβλήματα, πε- 
ριαμπέχοντα τὴν νοερὰν ζωὴν, προβεβλῆσθαι μὲν αὐτῆς φρουρᾶς ἕνεκεν 
(λέγουσι,) ὑπηρετεῖν δὲ αὐτῇ καθάπερ ὀχήματα, and they will bear 
no other interpretation than I have put on them. 

4. 1 hold that Mr. Taylor himself is mistaken in thinking 
that ““ Jamblichus ts (there) speaking of the media, which unite 
our rational soul to the testaceous-or.outward body.” For the 
media are not mentioned in those words, and are first mentioned - 
in the words, ‘which follow. them, Συμμότρως δ᾽ ab καὶ πρὸς τὸ 
στερεὸν σῶμὰ συμβιβάζξειν μέσοις τισὶ καινοῖς συνδέσμοις αὐτὴν συν» 
ἄπτοντα. 

5. The doctrine, therefore, attributed to some of the Plato- 
nists by Jamblichus in the words cited, is simply this, that the: 
garments unite the soul without body and the soul in body, serve: 
the soul in body as vehicles, and are united to the body ‘itself 
by certain media. 


In the Forty-second No. of the Class. Journ. p.292—4. my 
interpretation of Aristotle’s famous Definition of Tragedy was 
uoted from an. Epist. Crit. ad Boissonad., appended to Arca- 
jus de Accentibus, published at Leipsic, in 1820.; and the 
following is the beginning of the. article :—“ Vox xabapais ali- 
uando usurpatur pro Purgatione, i. e. Cultura animi per phi-. 
osophiam, qux, ut a.vett. Philosophis definitum est, (vide: 
Senecam Ep. 89.) nihil aliud est quam Rerum divinarum et, 
hyumanarum, qutbys he res continentur, scientia.. Emap. Maxi, 
mo p.86. Ed..1568, Σὺ δὲ τούτων μυδὲν θαυμάσῃς, ὥσπερ οἠῆὰ. 
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byes, διὰ τοῦ λόγου xabapow, μέγα τι χρῆμα ὑπολαμβάνω, Propterea 
quod ratio nos rectius.imbuent.” 
__ 1. The definition of. κάθαρσις is imperfectly given in the 
Epist. Crit. ad Boissonad.,-but whether from some defect in 
the MS., or error of the press, I cannot say. The whole should 
have stood thus:— __ ἊΝ 
. “Vox κάθαρσις aliquando usurpatus pro Purgatione, i.e. Cule ἢ 
tura anima per philosophtam; nec quicquam aliud est philo- 
sophia, si interpretari velis, quam studium.sapientim: sapientia 
autem est, ut a vett..philosophis defimtum est, rerum.divinarum 
et humanarum, causarumque, quibus he res eontinentur, scientia. 
Cic. de Off. ii. 2. Seneca Ep. 89.” 

2. The passage of Huaapius seems to require the insertion of 
τὴν before τοῦ λόγου κάθαρσιν, and. I should doubt whether the 
vulgar reading can be considered as defensible Greek. 


‘ Thetford, Jan. 1821. 7 E. H. B. 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF 
THOMAS DEMPSTER. 


As it is possible that some of the readers of your valuable 
periodical may not have met with that entertaining work, thé 
Pinacothéca of Janus Nicius Erythreus, (otherwise called 
Joannes Victor Ruscius, but whose real name, divested of its 
classical appurtenances, was Giovanni Vittorio Rossi). I have 
copitd-onet of his sketched of the celebrated characters of his age 
for their amusement. Μ“ ᾿ 


THOMAS DEMPSTER. 


Fuit.hec semper constans.omnium.fere hominum opinio, eum 
esse ad literarum studia aptissimum, qui sit quietissimus, et ab 
omnium certammum contentione remotissimus; quod mitissima 
Musarum natio non audeat ad eum accedere, cul immane ac 
ferox ingenium.a natura contigerit. Sed, nescio qua pacto, hac 
nestra ztate, mansuetissime ill sorores, summa anim! vo 
tate, complexe sunt Thomam Dempsterum, Scotum, hominem 
facliamad. bella ac. contentiones, -quippe μὲ leviter, re vel verbu 
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facessitus, continuo ad arma rixasque decurreret; nullum-ferme 
diem, a concertationibus vacuum, preterire sinebat ; quin vide 
licet, cum aliquo vel ferro decerneret, vel, si ferrum minus sup- 
peteret, pugnis rem ageret; quo fiebat, ut esset paedagogts 
omitibus formidabilis. Sed tum in prinns sevum et mopavidum 
suum animum declaravit, cum a Grangerio, ¢ollegio Bellove- 
censi Preefecto, quem negotia domestica Parisis discedere alio- 
que proficisci cogebant, muneris sui vicarius constitutus ést. 
am adolescenti, qui socium ad singulare certamen provoca- 
verat, demissis ad calces femoralibus, robustique hominis hame- 
ris elato, In omnium conspectu, multas plagas -imposuit; quam 
ille contumeliam cum ferre non posset, ac propterea vindicaré 
constituisset, die quodam tres viros nobiles, cognatos suos, ex 
* Regis corporis custodibus, in collegii edes introduxit, a quibas 
Dempster, cum vim 8101 parari intellexisset, vocavit socies dd 
arma, omuesque collegii famulos jussit cum telis accurrere. 
Sed antea illorum equos, pre foribus dium relictos, trucida- 
verat, at servorum multitudo armata ita illos, qui jam irze furo- 
risque pleni in-peristylium irruperant, circamstetit, itaque for- 
midine complevit, ut cogerentur salutem ac vitam in beneficii 
gratieque loco deposcere ; qua impetrata, nihilominus, obtorta 
gula, abrepti sunt m turrim campauariam, ibique aliquandiu in 
vinculis habiti; sed ex iis tandem exemti, de hominis vita et 
moribus, testes idoneos Interrogandos, eorumque dicta in publi- 
cas tabulas referenda curarunt. Quam exortam in se tempest 
tem ut evitaret, in Angliam, tanquam in portum, confugit, 
Ubi non modo tutum ab insectatoribus suis perfugium, verum 
etiam mulierem nactus est, forma et vultu adeo liberali, adeo 
venusto,: ut nihil supra, quam in uxoris habuit loco. Que mu- 
lier,, cum luce quadam, Parisi, quo rursus ‘Thomas cum ea se 
receperat, conspecta esset, et quia forma prestabat, ut diximus, 
et quia habitu erat dementissimo ; nam et pectus et scapulas, 
nive ipsa candidiores, omnium oculis expositas habebat ; tantus, 
visendi gratia, hominum concursus factus est, ut nisi se in du- 
mum cujusdam, una cum viro recepisset, nihil propius factum 
esset, quam ut ambo a multitudine opprimerentur. Verum mu- 
lier omnino, ut dicitur, mala merx est; non enim potest ita 
arcte’ subjecta custodiis omnibus haberi, ‘quit -custodibus verba 
det, atque ad hostes tuto transfugiat. Nam Pisis, ubi elegan- 
tissimas literas, non téenui stipendio, docebat, dum e Gymnasio 
revertitur domum, introductos hostes, arcem captam, ac mitie- 
rem ab se abductam, discipulorum suorum inéidiis, reperit; 
quam ille ‘jacturam, ‘sicut olim rei famiharis'damnum, tequis- 
simo animo tulit. Etenim, Catholice religionis causs, ut abit, 
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 fprtunis omnibus, que satis ample erant, eversus, domaque 
profugus, Lutetiam Parisiorum venit, ibique, rerum omoium 
egentissimus, quampvis se nobili genere ortum predicaret,. rem, 
et.multo magia gloriam, humanioribus disciplinis juveututi tra- 
dendis, invenit ; quam: illi gloriam multiplex rerum scientia, 
neconditz exquisiteque litera, et incredibilis memorize magnitudod 
confecerat; ibique cum esset, Commentarios.in Rosinumn de 
Antiquitatibus Romanorum, qui eruditorum omnium. manibus 
teruntur, aliosque ‘non minus erudites in Crispum [leg. Comp- 
pum] poetam Africanum, et.Claudianum edidit.; tum Pisas:se 
contulit, ubi abducte.a se mulieris .infortunio mactatus, ut paulo: 
ante memoravimus,. ἔα, Atque.hanc Pisanam commorationem 
arbitror fuisse causam,-cur septem illos elegantissimos de Regali 
Hetruria libros .scriptos reliquerit, qui.nondum editi, summa 
Magni Hetrursze _Ducis cura, asservantur. Multa preterea le-' 
guntur, ab ed, . tum soluta oratione, tum versibus docte. elegan-. 
temjue -conscripta; quatuor epistolarum libri, Trageedi, ‘I'ra- 
gico-comeedia,: et variorum carminum libri quatuordecim, Cos-. 
mographia,.Mythologia, accurataum ac prudens de unoquoque 
wtatis cujusvis historico judicium ; .sed feruntur in primis libri 
illi qhinque et. triginta,.quibus accurate eruditeque res Scotre 
camplexus.est. Verum.illud ingenium, illa virtus, illa: vis doc- 
tring, in Italie luce, hoc est, in orbis terre theatro, perspecta, 
atque cum plausu excepta, tantum commendationis habuit, ut 
publice ab omnibus expeteretur ;.sed Bononia, bonorum inge- 
niorum fautrix, ac perpetuum elegantissimarum artium. domici- 
lium, visa-est ill, pre ceteris Italie, civitatibus digna, quae esaet, 
theatrum ipsius ingeril, ac voce erudita, et Romanis Grecisque 
auribus admirahili frueretur.; ubi tandem est artuumn ac nervo- 
rum doloribus, tum in manibus pedibusque, tum in capite, 
consumtus. Qui quidens, gi gtatis ratio habeatur, celeriter, vita 
spoliatus interit; si gloriz, quam adeptus est, magnitudo spec- 
tetur, diutissime vixit; imo nunquam moriturus, per omoium 
vivorum ora volitabit. -Defletus est ab omnibus, sed.in primis 
a sodalibus Academiz, cui nomen est, Nocti; atque in eo eru- 
ditissimo coetu, ab Ovidio Montalbano, qui Roscidus appellatur, 
elegantissima laudatione publice exornatus.. | 


To the preceding account the following Supplement 18 fur- 
nished in the Preface to Burmann’s Claudian : : ἂς 
'  Verissimam autem ingenii Dempsteriani imaginem vivis- δὲ 
8115 coloribus depictam nobis dedit Niceronias, (Mémoir. des 
Homm. Illustr. Tom. xxviii. pag. 314. et seqq.) ‘quum bis ver-. 
bis, ‘Broukhusiano judicio suffragantibus, indolem et characte-; 
rem hominis deserilit: ‘ C’étoit un homme d'une mémoire-proe: 
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digieuse, d'un travail infatigable, bon ami, et ennemi violent, 
gus avoit de [érudition, mais peu de gugement et de bonne fot, 
et.dont le stile est rude et peu poli. Quod testimonium unice: 
confirmatur ex vita et actis Dempsteri non vulgaribus, que ‘dili~ 
genter illic narrate legi omnino mesentur, preter ea que Ery-- 
threeus, et ipse Dempsterus de se enisque posteritati tradidit an: 
istola, qua Jacobo I. Britanniarum Regi Commentarium ad 
Antiquitates Rosini dedicavit. Illa vero Antiquitatum Βα, 
Parelipomena, et nota in Corippum ac Claudianum, inter 
Dempsteriane eruditionis monumenta dignis laudibus preedicanda 
sunt, quamquam de notis ad Claudianum perreque dici possit,: 
quod de notis ejus in Corippum Barthius ad Stat. Theb. xu. 
418. illas sepe parum facere ad poéte emendationem, licet 
idem Barthius Lib. καὶ. Adv. cap. 13. bene de Corippo meri-~ 
tum esse eruditissimum Dempsterum, nullam etatem negaturam. 
adfirmet. Sed hie longe splendidiue et augustius est: Eerurse 
Regalis opus, Thesaurum Etrascarum Antiquitatum complectons, 
uod in Academia Pisana elaboratum apud Magnum Etrurne 
ucem depositum reliquerat, quum.ad Academiem Bononien+ 
sem, ubi an. 1625. obiit, evocaretar. Id suo tempore ut medis: 
tum et inter Ducis Etrurie cimelia reconditum laudet Ery- 
threus, ubi.quum per multos annos. dektuisset, hoc demum 
seculo inde. erutum et e:tenebris. vindicatum fuit a:viro meer 
Anglos: illustrissino ‘Thoma Coke, et insignébus Antiquitatum 
_Etruscarum Thesauris ditatum ; atque egregia- Philippi Bona- 
rote,. ΝΆΓΗ͂Β᾽ ingenii ac doctrine monumentis inter Italos elurie- 
simi, Appendice auctum prodit Florentie 1723.” 


---------------ς---------------͵ ἼΝ 
A REPLY ὌΝ 
To Kimcur’s Article.in the last No. of the Classical 
Journal on Mr. BELLamy’s New Translation of the 
Bible from the Original Hebrew. | 


Tr the judicious reader will look back to the time of the six- 
teenth century, when the present version of the Bible was made 
by the. command of king James, he will find that the English. 
language at that period, compared with its present accuracy ang 
propriety, was rude and barbarous ;, and 80: far. as it has respegt, 
to, the: Bible,.in. gome. jnstaaces too indelicate for. public reading, 
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It will also appear, on account of the great improvement in the 
learned languages, particularly in the Hebrew, that those cons! 
tradictions in the authorised version, which have enabled objec-: 
tora to shake the very foundation of society, have no authority: 
in the sacred language, but have been made by the ignorance: 
of the first translators in Hebrew, continued in the translation of 
Jerom, and copied from the Latin Vulgate into all the European. 
translations. The necessity of a new translation from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew only, has also. been shown by the best Hebrew: 
scholars in this country, such as Lowth, Kennicott, Blayney, 
Newcome, &c. Such a translation only will, as they declare, 
silence the cavils of. objectors. "Ὁ 
᾿ Those who devote their time to the pursuits of literature, and 
Jay ther labors-before the public, are entitled to our thanks; 
and it is much to be wished that such a spirit should be mani 
fested between those who are of discordant opinionsin England, 
as we see.manifested among the controverstalists on the conti- 
nent. This liberality of sentiment.is not always adopted in this 
country, and the illiberal spirit in some articles. in the periodi« 
cals is-so generally lamented among our continental neighbours, 
that the learned Dr. Gesenius, Professor of Hebrew in the. 
University of Halle, when on a visit a few months since to this 
country, told me, that nothing was more astonishing to thém 
than to see the opposers of any thing new in the literary circle 
in England, conduct themselves with such abuse, and even. per- 
sonal invective. 

The opposers of the new translation.have not contented them- 
selves with attempting to show any demerit; the writer of the 
articles in the Quarterly Review has even solicited subscribers 
to withdraw their names, and has had the hardihood to boast that 
he has succeeded. See Quarterly: Review. Others have at- 
tempted to give their opinions, without even having read either 
the text, or the notes of the translator on those passages on which 
they have commented. 

It was not possible to calculate on any epposition to an at- 
tempt to improve the common translation of the Bible, by any 
man professing christianity; but particularly from any of the 
clergy, whose very existence depends on 2 removal of these πὴ 
proper translations, which serve only to support the cause of 
infidelity, by enabling objectors to advance them, inorder toshow, 
as they term it, “the disordered state of the Bible.” It is, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that the great body of the clergy, and of, 
thé inieligent public, believing that the Bible may be propér to 
Ῥαϊ πιο the hands of the rising generation, with all that chastity of 
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expression which we find in the Hebrew text, have long wished 
te:see an object so desirable accomplished ; and it is also pro- 
per to observe that those among the clergy, who have attempted 
to-calumniate the new translation, amount to no more than 8x 
or seven, and who are said by the most learned Rabbies in 
England to be ignorant even of the rudiments of the sacred 
language." . 
- It will hardly be believed by posterity, that a person writing 
to silence the objections advanced against the Bible, objections 
sedulously sent forth for nu other design than to.subvert the 
government, and to destroy the religion:of the Bible, should. be 
opposed by the very men who either are, or ought to be, the ‘sup- 
rters of both Church and State. A professor in one of our 
Jniversities, speaking of the new translation, has these words; 
“‘Ffis proposal goes to the formation of a theological version, 
which shall obviate the scoffs of infidelity, silence objections, and 
preclude scepticism. What. critic:can approve.of such a project?" 

Mr. Whittaker, in order to crush the new translation, makes 
,use of a very dangerous expedient; he says, “The revisers of 
the sacred volume, be they who they may, have either not dared, 
or not thought fit, to strike out the errors from the inspired 
volume, for there they remain to the present day.” So that 
rather than bave a revision, the very word of God itself, in which 
he gave his commands to man, is by these persons to be set 
down as corrupt, and our.faith and hope. ἴο δὲ shaken; and 
the gates of infidelity are to be thrown open, by impugning the 
sacred original, rather than the absurdities should be removed 
by a faithful translation from the Hebrew. 

I observe ‘in the last number of the CLasstcat JOURNAL 
an article on my translation of Gen. vi. 14. Make thee an ark 
of gopher wood : rooms shalt thou make tn the ark, and shalt 
pitch it within and without with pitch. This is as it stands 
in .the common version. The New Translation thus; Make 
for thee, an ark of the wood of Gopher; rooms thou shalt 
make in the ark; for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, also 
with an outer room for atonement. 


" See in the Critica Examination of Mr. Whittaker’s remarks on 
the new translation, the letter of the chief Rabbi of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Synagogue, the learned Dr. Raphael Mildola, on the ignorauce: 

the Hebrew exhibited by that writer. ΝΣ 

5. A Rev, Dr. in the Church of England, who is aa excellent Hebrew 
scholar, writes thus to me: “Is the man out of his serises? every cri- 
tic will approve of such ἃ project, where the Hebrew will sanction it.” Ὁ 
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. _ Your correspondent Kimchi does not come. under the. descrip- 
tion of abusive writers ; and if he should pay a little more atten- 
tion to bis subject before he commits himself to print, he will, 
I am of opinion, be more liberal. He surely has not-read. either 
the New. ‘lranslation, or the note on that verse, or he could not 
have made sv serious a charge against the translation. . Kimchi 
is still of opinion that the word “BD kupher, ἴῃ this verse, 
means. pitch, because some of the ancient versions have. thus 
translated it, and all the European versions from the copy 
of Jerom. My lexicon is the Buble itself: and your writer 
5. T. in your No. says, “ The Quarterly Reviewer thinks that 
the word "53 kopher, means asphaltus, bitumen, or pitch, used 
to smear over wood or other things. ‘The unprejudiced reader 
will acknowledge that Mr. Bellamy has offered the most con- 
vincing reasons for his translation of this important passage ; the 
declaration of the scripture itself. He says, <The word “DD ko- 
pher, which the translators have rendered pitch, lias no such 
Meaning in any part of scripture, and, excepting this solitary 
verse, it is not translated by pitch in-any part of the Bible. The 
word which is always used, and which is the proper word for 
pitch, is HY zepheth. See Isa. xxxiv. 9, and the streams thereof 
shall be turned (MD le zepheth) into pitch—Exod. i, 8, and 
daubed it with slime, (MND ubuzaupheth) and with pitch.” Now 
as zepheth is the only word in the Bible that is used for pitch, 
and as the word "D5, kopher, uniformly throughout the scripture 
means atonement, or redemption, the reader who 18 in search of 
trath, will probably admit that there is: the best of all proof, 
the scripture, for Mr. Bellamy’s translation.” ὃ ὃ 
Yet Kimchi, by his silence concerning these proofs, advanced 
from the best authority, the scripture, on the uniform meaning 
of “IBD kopher, is: very anxious to have it understood ‘that he 
also thinks it means to smear over. He says, ‘The authorised, 
version of Gen, vi. 14. gives a simple and natural sense to the 
passage. Let us view it in conjunction with the context, 
‘ Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make 
in‘the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 
And this is the fashion thou shalt make it of,’ &c. The 14th, 15th 
and 16th verses contain instructions for making the ark, and give 
directions for the ccating, or covering, and the dimensions. All 
is plain and clear and intelligible.” [ must deny this positive 
assertion. {tis ποῖ 810 that “ directions are given for the coat- 
ing, or covering,” except in the common version. ‘Thereforé 
instead of the 14th verse giving “a sinple and natural sense to 
the passage, in conjunction with the cantext”— instead ‘of ‘bemg 
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plain and clear and intelligible ;” we have an unnataral sense, 
mo way in conjunction with the context ; all is vague and ob- 
.scure. 

But, says Kimchi, “ If we suppose that the primary sense of 
“BD kaaphar, is to cover,” supposition proves nothing. Kime 
should have told us where D3, kaaphar, is to be found in the 
sense of to cover. He may turn to "DD kapheer, i. e. merciful, 
Deut. xxi. 10, “3 yekuphar, to cleanse, Numb. lv. 33. But 
it is not possible for him to show that "D3 kopher ever has any 
other meaning in scripture, than atonement, exrpiation, ransom, 
or satisfaction. — ᾿ 

Bat yet there appears to be a little doubt in the mind of {tim- 
chi that Mr, Bellamy may be correct; for he says, “" But ad- 
‘mitting Mr. Bellamy to be correct in rejecting the authorised 
version: admitting him to be right in the meaning which he 


affixes to ἜΞ (kopher) in Gen, vi. 14, is he correct in bis own 


translation of the words? Let us refer to the Hebrew text. 


ΓΔ ANN TDS ΣΝ TRY Op ἜΣ). Ἦν NIN Ἢ τὼν 
“p22 ΥΠ᾽. ‘The words are thus translated by Mr Bellamy; 


‘ Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher, apartments thou 
shalt make in the ark, there thou shalt expiate within and with- 
out by atonement.’ Now notwithstanding all Mr. Bellamy’s 
professions of translativg the Hebrew literally, 1 am much mit 
taken if he has not failed in giving a literal translation of those 
words, even allowing him to be correct in his remarks οὐ 
the word "BD (kopher). He has translated N"DI) ( rekaaphar- 
tha)‘ there thou shalt expiate,’ and has given no translation of 
the word TAN (othah)it. Perhaps Mr. Bellamy, or his apo- 
logist 5. Τὶ will say, that ἡ (vau) bas the sense of ‘here’ in ,two 
passages of scripture, ὦ Kings xxv. 22, and Jer. xv. 8. These 
passages are mentioned in Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance.as 
having Ὁ (vau) in the sense of “ ii,” and Noldiys,also mentions 
the latter passage. In the former, 4 (van). is translated ‘“ even” 
in the authorised version, which is a common meaning.of the 
particle, and makes a better sense than that which Taylor. has 
affixed to it; and Noldius’s translation of the Jatter passage. js 
forced and unnatural. I think your critical readers will allow 
that these constitute a very slight foundation for. Mr. Bellagyy's 
new translation of ἡ (vau). | have already observed, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy gives no translation of WN (othah) ὡ.. Why, I know,pot, 
unless because it would not accord with his new translation. of 
the passage. Had he given a plain and literal translation of 92 
(kopher) and J1155 (kaaphartha), the absurdity of the innosatiqn 
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would.have become immediately apparent: ‘and thou shalé 
expiate |T. (i. 6. the ark) within and without by:atonement.’ ” 
- It is needless to attempt to show the. want .of information. in 
Kimchi respecting the translation οἵ (vau) by.80i, there : the truth 
is obvious, as.proved by the common version. Kimchi how- 
ever attempts to reason away the obvious and admitted transla- 
tion of the common version, rather than part with his “ consecrats 
ed error,” pitch it with pitch ; if it-had been pitched, surely such 
an expression could not have come from the mouth of Infinite 
Wisdom as pitch it with pitch ! 

Kimchi is not satisfied with endeavouring to fritter away the 
true rendering of ) (vau) by there ; but he accuses me of having 
done that in-my translation of this verse which I have not done: 
What must the reader think of the knowledge of Kimchi in He. 
brew, when he charges me twice with having omitted in this 
verse the translation of MN othah, 1. e. within, or in it ? 
- [am unwilting to attribute this charge made by your corre« 
epondent Kimchi, that I omitted the translation of TN othah, 
to ignorance, or to wilful misrepresentation ; aud yet I confess 
} am not alittle puzzled to know how he can clear himself from 
one or the other, because in quoting the whole verse in Hebrew; 
he of course has given the word MINN othah. I cannot think so 
dihonorably of your correspondent, that he would knowingly be 
guilty of-nmsrepresentation ; therefore the most gentle palliative 
will be to attribute his charge to neglect in not having attended 
to the text in the new translation and to the note. Surely he has 
neither read the note on the new translation, nor the text, or he 
would have seen that I have translated the word MIN othah, aud 
that it is translated literally. But to show the reader the mani- 
fest injustice which is done by the misrepresentation of the new 
translation, | quote the note on the word FIP othah, page 42 of 
the new translation. “61 shall now refer the reader to the in- 
termediate words im this clause, YIOMNN othah mibayith. 
These words are rendered only by the word within. TWINS othah 
is a compound word, of AW oth, which here means in, seo 
1-Sem. vii. 16—ix. 15—Psa. xvi. L1—cxl. 13—Ezek. xlvii. 
23, and the feminine termination ΠῚ ha, which, agreably to the 
Hebrew, reads in her ;. but according to the idiom of our lan- 
guage, in tt, or within.” Accordingly I have here translated the 
text, thow shalt expiate 1N 1T, giving the compound word ANS 
vihah, its plain literal reading ; but which Kimchi positively de-~ 
cleres | have omitted; “-but why, he knows not !!” 

I hope that in future those who write like Kimchi, will attend 


‘tg what I have written before they charge me with errors ἢ 
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have not committed. I should suppose: that a liberal writer car. 
havé no objection to acknowledge his error, though the pretend- 
er in the Baitisn Critic says nothing in-reply to the expo- 
sure | have made of his ignorance of Hebrew. ct 
-: And yet Kimchi tells his readers that “ Mr. Bellamy ought 
not to be persecuted, nor: ought his motives to be impugned.’ 
He says very gravely, “ΠῚ however he (Mr. B.) censures the 
authorised version. without reason; if he assumes a superiority: 
which ia warranted neither by his talents nor by his accurate 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, he must be content to sub- 
mit his pretensious tothe test of: sober enquiry and rigid inves- 
tigation.” These ἐξ about “ censuring the authorised version 
without reason,” and.about “assuming a superiority not war- 
ranted by talent, or accurate knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage—sober inguiry and rigid investigation,” come with a bad 
grace from him, who actually has not been able by his “ talent, 
accurate knowledge of. the Hebrew, sober inquiry and rigid in- 
vestigation,” to inform his readers that the word TWN othah, is 
not omitted in the new translation. 

The reader will find in the note on the new translation of this 
verse the following words, “ the word ΠΡ mibayith, (which 
follows TWN othah) is not noticed in the common version, which 
is absolutely necessary to’: obtain the meaning of the. sacred 
writer; indeed it cannot be known without it; and it 15 surprising 
how translators have dared to reject it. No other reason can‘be 
assigned, than that they have not understood-that God -always 
communicated with his people from the mercy-seat after the fall. 
They bave supposed that the first institution of the Cherubim 
was in the time of Moses, when all the particulars were given to 
‘him in the mount, But I shall frequently have occasion to ob- 
serve, that the Hebrews had the tabernacle in Egypt,.and brought 
it with them into the wilderness, before that which was comnand- 
ed to be erected by, Moses. And thus this important knowledge 
has.been covered in oblivion, 85. well as the priesthood before 
the flood, and, from the flood to the-establishment of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood at the time of Moses, ‘This word 22, mibayith, 
is truly translated by house, or temple, a place for divine worship. 
See 2 Kings xi. 10, 18—Isa. ἵν]. 7—1-Chron. vi. 10—xxiti. 
10—xxxv. 20—Prov. xvil. 1. And with the mem prefixed, 
wut; or even, it means the interior apartment, which was -the 
piace of, the mercy-seat, and the ark of the cqvenant, where 

oah, as the priest of God, received the divine. communication 
from between the Cherubim. __ 

i Kimchi,however does not appear to give quy credit to the diy 
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vine communication from above the Cherubim ; and I fear there 
are many of this description who will not hesitate to say, with 
Mr. Whittaker, that “ this is a theory invented by Mr. Bellamy,” 
‘although it is positively declared in the sacred volume. See 
Exod. xxv. 22—Numb. vii. 89. But in the Criticat Re- 
MARKS on Mr, W., to which 1 refer the reader, L have 
shown his total deficiency in the Hebrew, aud that when 
ne undertock to write against the new translation, so ignorant 
was he of Hebrew, that he did not know the difference between 
the benone or partectple active, and the third person singular pretér 
of the verb. . 

Kimchi in the next paragraph attempts to frame a partial ex- 
cuse for the writer of the book against the new translation, Mr. 
Whittaker; and for the writer in the Quarterly Review. He 
quotes a passage from the article of 8. ‘I’. in your Journal No. 
XU. ρ...381. 5. T. says, “At least i think he (i. 6. the 
Quarterly Reviewer) will refrain from persecuting the man whose 
sole design is to defend the sacred volume against the attacks of 
the enemies of divine revelation, and against those who declare 
that the sacred original, the inspired volume, is corrupt. 1 con- 
ceive that a more dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for 
if it were believed, there would be no dependence on the. Bible ; 
its genuineness and authenticity would vanish at once, and deism 
would bury in oblivion the truths of the Gospel, as those great 
truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at the time of Constan- 
tine the Great.” _ 

Kimchi then drags in his palliative for those who have 
impiously presumed to impugn the sacred original tnspired 
volume: he says, ‘‘ The word corrupt, which is ‘used by your 
correspondent, has some tendency (though probably without 
desigti) to mislead.” “ Used by your correspondent,” does Kim- 
chi say ? Surely he must know that it is used by your correspon- 
dent, as quoted by him from Mr. Whittaker’s book, page .116:; 
where the reader will find this dungerous dogma, written without 
any thing vague or unmeaning, but evidently with design to show 
in this page, as he does in many pages of his book, that the 
sacred volume is corrupt. 

Kimchi attempts to state what he calls “the case simply :” 
truly it is a ‘ simple case,” and the reasoning upon it is 80 con- 
tradictory that it cannot be admitted. He says, “The state of 
the case is simply this: Either the text of the Old Testament is 
now as pure and perfect, inevery word and letter, as it was wheu 
it was first penned by the inspired writers ; or it has suffered more 
or less, as every human work has done, from the occasional care+ 
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lassness or mistakes of transcribers. Now.as all other works, 
of every age and nation,.bave suffered from the faults of tram- 
scribers, it follows that the Hebrew text could not have been 
preserved pure and perfect in every word and letter to the pre- 
sent day, after having been transcribed so many thousands 
of times, without a constant miracle, guarding the transcribers 
from the possibility of mistake.” ‘That the Hebrew text has 
not been miraculously preserved feom faults of transcribers, 3s 
proved by the different readings of the manuscripts collated by 
‘Kennicott and De Rossi, many of which enable us to restore 
with the greatest probability the original readings of pasgages 
-which were before obscure, if not unintelligible. Yet itis wisely 
‘ordained by a good Providence, that those various readings do 
not at all affect the doctrines and precepts of our religion. 
. Now if this be “simply the state of the case,” if the sacred 
inspired volume be corrupt, through tbe errors, of transcribers, 
‘we do not know to what extent those errors have been ¢com- 
‘mitted, the whole genuineness and authenticity af scripture 
‘would be swept away at once. A better argument than this 
could not be put into the hand of the objector ; it surpagses all 
‘that ever was advanced against the truths of the sacred volume. 
But, says Kimchi, “ It has suffered more or less, as every hu- 
man work has done, from the occasional carelessness or mistakes 
‘of transcribers.” ΝΣ 
-Here then our modern Kimchi, and .every man who believes 
in divine revelation, are at issue. Ifthe Sacred Scriptures be 
‘divinely given, if the sacred writers were inspired to write them, 
‘then they cannot be a Auman work, or the work of mun, as Kim- 
chi ventures to assert. They would be of no greater authority 
than the Koran or the Veda. 
Kimchi thinks that it would have required “a constant mira- 
cle to have guarded the transcribers from the possibility of mis- 
take, after having been transcribed so many thousands of 
times.”” 1f Kimchi will read what I have advanced on this sub- 
ject in the CriricaL ExaMtNaTION of the blunders made 
by Mr. Whittaker and the Quarterly Reviewer, -he will be sensi- 
ble that there has been ‘a constant miracle” for the preserva- 
‘tion of the Sacred Scriptures, to guard the transcribers from the 
possibility of mistake. A whole nation has, in the order of Di- 
vine Providence, been appointed to guard the sacred letter, 
which never was the case with the perishable productions of man. 
And although their ancient enemies the Babylonians, Grecians, 
and Romans, are sunk.in oblivion; the Hebrews remain a uu- 
anerous people among all the nations of the earth, agreeably to 
the Divine . communication which was given as yecorded in Lev. 
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xxvi. 44,. When they be in the land of their enemies, I. ell 
not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to destray them 
utterly. oo. ' 

Kimchi retails from the Quarterly Reviewer, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer from others, this hacknied remark—“ a constant mira- 
cle.” Jf the Quarterly Reviewer be blind, why does not 
Kimchi open his eyes? Does he not see that the Hebrews 
are. scattered into all nations? Does he not see that they are 
not cast away, or destroyed? Is not this the greatest of all 
miracles, that they remain a distinct people in the midst of all 
the nations on earth? ‘This undoubtedly is a “ constant miracle ;” 
a miracle for the express purpose of guarding the sacred 
letter against the infidel grasp of such writers as the Quarterly 
Reviewer, and al] such dangerous writers as have the boldness 
to declare, that the “ sacred inspired volume is cosrupt.” ος 
τι have also shown that the differept readings of manuseripta 
collated by Kennicott and De Rossi, are no proof that the He» 
brew text has not been miraculously preserved from faults ef 
transcribers; for if the government were desirous of having 
another collation of manuscripts, a much larger quantity might 
be supplied for half the amount, But the .reader.should remem- 
ber that such manuscripts as were collated by Kennicott and De 
Rossi, were never admitted as Synagogue copies; and that 
every copy admitted as a Synagogue copy, isthe samecin every 
Synagogue in the world. | : ae 

But the most inconsistent part of the reasoning of Kimchi is, 
“a good Providence has wisely ordained that these various read- 
ings do not affect the doctrines and precepts of religion :” while 
the same “ good Providence” has not ordained the other parts of 
his word to.be preserved. If a good Providence exdajned that the 
yarfous readings should not affect the doctrines and precepts of 
religion, would not the same good Providence : have ordained 
that the various readings should not have affected the other parts 
of the sacred word? Why sbould the precepts and doctrinal parts 
be ordained to be invulnerable to the attacks of various readings, 
while the rest were to have no part in such ordination, but were 
to be liable to be made impure by the ignorance or carelessness 
of transcribers? 

I am authorised to accuse the writer who has taken the high- 
sounding name of Kimchi, as unfair-and partial. For in.a note he 
says, ‘“‘ See particularly Whittaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry 
Into the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures: the appeadjx 
to which contains a list of grammatical errors committed by Mry 
Bellamy.” But he bas not had candor enough to refer the reader 
to the CriticaAL EXAMINATION of Mr. Whittaker’s book, 
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where the reader will find, and particularly in the Appendix, 
the -blunders and errors in grammar committed by Mr. Whit- 
taker, as well as an exposure of his dogma, that the ‘sacred 
inspired volume, the original Hebrew scripture, is corrupt. 


JOHN BELLAMY. 


PRIZE GREEK POEM.' 


College, Edinburgh, Oct. 1820. 


Tue enclosed poem is one of four that obtained prizes in my 
Classes during last session of College. It was written by ἃ 
young man, educated at a country school, and whose know- 
ledge of Greek was very trifling before he entered this Uni- 
versity. ‘Though a-severe critic might find some faults in it, 
yet [I think 1 may venture to say that I have seen few pro- 
ductions of the kind of equal merit, whether the language, the 
sentiment, or the versification be considered ; and it may perhaps 
undeceive some, who have no opportunities of judging, but 
who have been led by malicious and false statements to sup- 
pore that students at this University acquire but a scanty know- 
edge of Greek literature. By giving it a place in your next 
Number of the Classical Journal you will oblige, 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 


ΕΙΣ THN 
ΤΩΝ A@HNAINN NIKHN EN MAPA@ONI. 
Ὦ πόποι, 5 Μαραθῶνι παραὶ κόσμηθεν ὁρῶμαι 
Πλῆθος ἀνήριθμον σὺν τεύχεσι παμφανόωσι. 
Τοῖς δ᾽ ἀνέρες προίασιν ἐοικότες ἀντικρὺ νυκτὶ 
Πάντες ἀκὴν μελιῆσι μεμαότες ἴδι μάχεσθαι, 
Παυρότεροι πολύ περ, τοῖς δ᾽ ἄτρομός ἐστ᾽ ἐνὶ θυμός. 
Καὶ νῦν, ἀλλήλοισιν ὅτε στρατοὶ ἐγγὺς ἔασι, 
"Οὕτως τις προμάχων αἰχμητὴς κέκλεται αὐτοῖς. 

ς § ΚΑγδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, νῦν ὀξὺν ἐγείρετ᾽ "Apna, 
rn 
1 We have thought it due to the Master and the Scholar to leave the 
Poem exactly assenttous,. Εν. 
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“Καὶ πρόγονων ὑμῖν ἀρετῆς μνήσασθε παλαιῶν' 
““ Οἱ πέσον ὑψηλοῖς ὑπὸ πύργοις ᾽Ιλίου ἱρῆς, 
“Καὶ σθένος Ἕκτορος οὐκ ἐφοβοῦντ᾽ ἵνα κῦδος ἕλοιντο. 
“ Ἡμεϊς δ᾽ αὖ παίδων μαχόμεθ᾽ ὕπερ ἠδὲ γυναικῶν" ᾿ 
“ Οὖς δὴ Πέρσαι Φασὶ πιεσθέντας κρατεροῖσι 
«"Αξέμεναι δεσμοῖσι φίλης ἀπὸ πατρίδος αἴας. 
“°AAN ἄγετ᾽, ἄνδρες, viv πειρησόμεν εἴτε κε δοίη 
“ Τοϊσδ εἴθ᾽ ἡμῖν Ζεὺς κλέος, of πολὺ Φέρτεροί ἐσμεν. 
Τοιοῦτοις ἐπόεσιν ἑκάστῳ θυμὸν ὀρίνει. : 
‘Ng δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐρευγομένη, δεινῷ πατάγῳ, ᾧλογὰς Airvy 
᾿Αστράπτει πυκινῶς, ἐπὶ θνητοὺς κῆρα φέρουσα. 
Οὕτως νῦν ἐχθρῶν ὁρμῶσιν δῖοι ᾽Αχαιοὶ 
- Ἠχῇ. θεσπεσίῃ, καὶ τοῖς ὕπο γῇ κοναβίζει. 

Οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ποντοπόρους νῆας φεύγουσι μάλ᾽ ὦκα, 
Οὔτι γὰρ ὁρμὴν καὶ χεῖρας μίμνουσιν ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
Πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἀρ Περσῶν ὀλέκονται δουρὶ δαμέντες. 
Χαίρετε νῦν ὑμεῖς davawy σωτῆρες ἁπάντων. 
ἼΗματι yap τόυτω, πρότερον. ᾿ρονέων ἀνὰ θυμὸν 

1 Ἄλλησιν κακὰ πᾶσι τύραννος πήματα πάσχει. 
ἮΗ νῦν δὴ κρατερὸν καὶ ἐλεύθερον ἦτορ ἔχοντας 
᾿Ανδράσι περ πλεόνεσιν ἀνάσσων οἷδε φοβεῖσθαι" 
Ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἔμπεδοι ἔστε καὶ ἐχθροῖς εἴκετε μηδὲν 
Ὕστερον, ὑμῖν ὅπως μὴ δούλιον ἦμαρ ἐπέλθγγ 
Οὕτως Μουσῶν αἰὲν ᾿Αθήναι δώματ᾽ ἔσονται. 


JACOBUS DICKSON. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Reanine some time ago the xviith chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, my attention was arrested by the word ὑπεριδὼν 
(v. 30.), which in the authorised English version is rendered 
<< winked at.” The purport of the following observations 18 
to show that the word ought to have been otherwise translated, 
and that St. Paul not only does not attribute to Jehovah any 
thing like connivance at the cruelties and superstitions of the 
preceding generations of idolaters, but actually signifies tle 
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abhotvence.and contempt with which, as a ΒΟ and “ ἃ jealous 
God,” he could not fail to view them. 

_ It is mdeed an easy way of solving the difficulty which appears 
to clog this passage, to say that “ the word being derived from 
ὑπὲρ and εἰδέω means simply to look over or to overlook,” and to 
offer this etymology as a defence of the commouly received 
interpretation. Bat, in the same way it nnght be said, that 
becanse stew means to see, therefore ὑπερειδέω mast mean to 
oversee, or supervise, or superintend ; more especially, as εἰδέω, 
being a transitive verb, generally signifies to see (or know), and 
cai never. be rendered by the verb to look, because the latter 
is a neuter verb. Allowing, however, that ὑπερειδέω does mean 
to look over, (though it were more correctly rendered to look 
above or beyond) it still remains a question, whether it means 
to look over “ tn mercy,” or in contempt and anger ; and, for an 
answer.ta this question we must refes of course to other passages 
in the Scriptures and elsewhere, in which the same word is to 
be found. As the word does not occur in any other passage of 
the New Testament, we must direct our research to the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old, in which we find it very frequently 
employed, corresponding to one or other of the following 
Hebrew words; DOT and “IYNT, Doynn, ost, OND, yp, ory. 
Of these words the first, third, and fourth directly favor the 
signification for which 1 would contend, being commonly ren- 
dered bythe Latin words indignatus est, contemsit, and excandutt, 
respectively; and being also the words for which ὑπερειδέα is 
most commonly employed. The same may be said of IY, 
reliquit, which in the only passage cited by Trommius (Job 
vi. 14.) is rendered in our, English version by the word for- 
saken. Of the remaining words that which seems most favor- 
able to the authorised translation is DOYMA, se occultavit, and in 
Levit. xx. 4, it is particularly favorable to it; but in the four 
remaining passages in which the LX X have rendered it by 
ὑπερειδέω, it evidently means, he despised, or was angry with. It 
1s therefore rendered accordmgty m those passages by one or 
more of the versions.> In the same manner the word ὑπερειδέω 
might very safely be translated in all the passages where it 
¢orresponds to prevaricatus est ; and indeed in every place 
where it occurs in the Old Testament excepting only Levit. xx. 
4, which weighs but little against so many contrary authorities, 
and Num, xxi 30, (in which place it answers to [2D/T, 
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" Vide Trommii Concord. ὀ ὀἠ΄᾽΄’ 3 Vide Biblia Polyglotta. 
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solitus est) where its. signification scems rather probtensatical.*; 
On the whole therefore, the authority of the LXX almost. 
directly contradicts the interpretation commonly given to the 
particular passage in question, and instead of leading us to sup- 
pose that God’ “ winked at” the times of ignorance, teaches us 
rather to: infer from the language of St. Paul that he looked 
upon these times with anger and abhorrence. ; 

From the. LX X we turn to the great body of Greek writers. 
But here, as in the New Testament, unfortunately, authorities. 
for the word in question seem.to be particularly scarce ; so much 
90, that by some Lexicographers the word is omitted altogether. 
Thus, as there is a Greek concordance of the New Testament, 
bearing the name-of. Henry Stephens, (supposed, by the way, to 
have been the compilation of some meaner author,’) so also there 
ts the general Lexicon of Scapula (Basilee, 1620), in neither 
of which ‘is it to be found. Schrevelius indeed mentions the 
word, but gives it no other signification than conniventid dissi- 
mutlo ; a signification evidently taken from the supposed meaning 
of the very passage under consideration, and which he has not 
thought fit to confirm by the citation of any classical authority, 
though on other words of rare occurrence le is generally accus- 
tomed so todo. Hederic, on the contrary, assigns to the word, 
no meaning but despicio, quoting for authority Act. xvil. 17, 
and Atlan. V. H. ii. 30, and xi. 17, where the word evident- 
ly bears that meaning. Schleusner, however, 19 very copious on. 
the word, giving, besides some of the passages cited in Trom- 
mius, one authority from Plato, four from Aélian (two of them the 
same as those in Hederic), and one from Marcus Antoninus ; in. 
all which the word means either to despise or to be angry with, 
a signification which is allowed by Hesychius and Suidas ;* 
whereas for the signification connivendo dissimulo, though he: 
(Schleusner) thinks, for a reason which shall be mentioned 
presently, the word may bear that meaning, he offers no direct 
authority at all. To the authorities given by Hederic and 
Schleusner may be added one given by Poole’ from Flutarch,, | 
and one which [ have lately met with in Herodotus, in both of: 
which the word has the same meaning as in all those which they, 


ΚΦ πο π΄ να απισασσυσσσαπανναι 


: This is conceding rather too much ; for Poole translates the Septuagint version, 
Of the passege thus: Numguid despectione despiciens fect sic tibi? Vide Synopsin 
Criticorum in loc. citat. 
’ 2 Vide Bibliographical Dictionary. . , 
_ 3 Vide Schleusneri Lexicon, sub voc. (Edinb. 1814.) ες 
- 4: Fesych. ὑπερορᾷ, Suid. καταφρονεῖς 
5 Vide Synop. Crit. in Act. xvii. 17. 
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have cited. The passage in Herodotus is as follows :-ciro, 
(Κλεισθένης) ὑπεριδὼν Ἴωνας, ἵνα μή σφισι (᾿Αθηναίοις) αἱ αὐταὶ 
ἔωσι φυλαὶ καὶ “loos. . .. τὰς φυλὰς μοτωνόμασε, καὶ ἐποίησε πλεῦνας 
ἐξ ἐλασσόνων. 

The signification thus established by the authority of the 
LXX, and other writers, is farther confirmed by the significa- 
tion which all the Lexicographers agree in giving to the synony- 
mous words ὑτερόκτομαι and ὑπεροράω, and to their numeraus 
co-derivatives, in all which without exception is implied an idea 
either of anger or contempt, but chiefly of the latter. 

In addition to all this, and even supposing that ὑπερειδέαν may 
sometimes correspond in meaning to conniveo or condono, yet, 
by the analogy of Greek construction and the general usage of 
translation, such an interpretation is, in the passage in question, 
altogether inadmissible. It is well known that when a participle 
and a cerb in Greek are rendered by two verbs in English, 
those verbs must be connected by a conjunction COPULATIVE; 
whereas inthe present instance, in which ὑπεριδὼν and ἀπαγγέλλει 
are so rendered, our translators have made use of a conjunction 
disjunctive. This they obliged themselves to do by interpret- 
ing ὑπεριδὼν “ winked at,” because, in consequence of this trans- 
lation, there is evidently an “ opposition of meaning”. implied 
in the two clauses in which the words respectively occur. -But 
in so doing, they have both violated the structure of the sentence, 
and gone contrary to their own general usage, according to 


1 I mention this passage more particularly, because M. Rollin in his Ancient 
History has fallen into an error with respect to the circumstance bere mentioned, 
which an attention to the meaning of the word ὑπεριδὼν, in connexion with that of 
the words immediately following, would certainly have prevented. Herodotus is 
speaking of the change made by Clisthenes (the rival of Isagoras) in the number and 
denomination of the Athenian tribes. On this subject (vi. 66.) he sys: 
λους ἐόντας ᾿Αθηναίους, δεκαφόλους ἐποίησε, τῶν Ἴωνος παίδων, Γελέοντρς, καὶ Αἰγικό- 
peos, καὶ ᾿Αργάδεω, καὶ Ὅπλητος, ἀπαλλάξας τὰς ἐπωνυμίας ἐπιχωρίων δ' ὁτέρων 
ἡρώων ἐπωνυμίας ἐξευρὼν, x. τ. A.; and then, after one of those digressions for 
witich he is remarkable, adds the passage above quoted. From these sentences 
(for he refers in this part of his History to Herodotus) M. Rollin, misled perhaps by 
the involution of the former sentence, and certainly overlooking the signification of 
ὑπεριδὼν in the latter, has gathered, that Clisthenes made an “ alteration in the form ἢ 
of their (the Athenian) establishment, and instead of 4 tribes, whereof they consist- 
eq before, divided that body into 10 tribes, to which he gave the names of the 10 
sons of fon!” (Engl. Transl. Book v. art. 8.) Now it does not appear that Ion 
ever had more than 4 sons, viz. those whose names are here mentioned, and to 
whom Euripides refers in a of his Ion quoted in Potter’s Archzologia 
Greca: and it is manifest from this very passage in Herodotus, that Clisthenes 
was so far from giving their names to the Athenian tribes, that he even—srepidar 
Iavus (i.e. in Jonum contemtum, as Schweigheuser has expressed it)—abolished 
them, and gubstituted others in their stead, introducing among the rest the name αἱ 
Ajax (son of Telamon). 
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which, in every other place where similar expressions are fren- 

dered by two verbs, those verbs are (I believe) invariably con- 

nected together by the copulative end; not excepting even those 

praces where, as in the present, a verb of the present tense fol- 

ows a participle of the aorist. 

‘ In answer to these observations it may be said, that our 
English version of the passage is countenanced by the Ethiopic, 

and by the opinion of numerous critics and commentators. So 

it certainly is, Chrysostom, among others, is very particular 

in hjs comment on this passage, distingaishing between the 
meaning of ὑπερειδέω and περιε!δέω. He says: τί οὖν ; οὐδεὶς τούτων. 
κολάζεται ; οὐδεὶς τῶν θελόντων μετανοεῖν" περὶ τούτων λέγει" οὐ περὶ 
τῶν ἀπελθόντων, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς παραγγέλλει" οὐκ ἀπαιτεῖ λόγον ὑμᾶς, 

φησίν. οὐκ εἴπεν, ἐκεῖνος περιεῖδον, οὐκ εἶπεν, εἴασεν. adr’ ὑμεῖς 

ἠγνοήσατε, ὑπερεῖδεν, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν, οὐκ ἀπαιτεῖ κόλασιν. (Vid. in loc.) 

And on the same side are found Grotius, Erasmus, Beza, Sanc- 

tius, Vatablus, Priczeus, and a host of others. But their opinion 
wil] be found to rest chiefly on those passages in the Septuagint 

where ὑπεραιδέω answers to poyrmt (in which the Greek word 

has been shown above: to be capable of the signification con-- 
temsit or iralus est, as well as connivendo dissimulavit,) without 

any direct confirmation from other writers of the interpretation 

which they have thought proper to adopt. 

1 may also be said, that in two copies the word is not ὑπεριδών, | 
but παριδὼν," which would certainly be very well rendered by 
counivendo dissimulare, or oculo non attento pretermittere, in 
which sense it is frequently employed; but the small number 
of copies in which this /ectio varia occurs, and the similarity. 
existing between ὑπεριδὼν and xapgidav, when written in the ab-. 
breviated form, make it probable almost to certainty, that this. 
difference is assignable solely to an error on the part of the, 
transcribers. . 

Other objections, which persons of more extensive research 
may be acquainted with, may possibly be offered in addition to 
those already stated. But there is none perhaps more plausible 
than that which is supplied in the parallel passage which has been 
before cited in the note upon Chrysostom; a passage which 
seems at first sight to be totally irreconcilable with the inter- 
pretation for which I am contending, and has been in the judg- 


? Chrysostom is rather unfortunate in the use of this word (εἴασεν), as it happens 
to be precisely the word which the Apostle has made use of in the parallel passage, 
Act. xiv. 16.—‘Os ἐν ταῖς wappynpévais γενεαῖς εἴασε πάντα τὰ lOvy 
vais ὁδοῖς αὑτῶν :—a passage which the comment of Chrysostom directly contraglicts. 

2 « Due codd. habent παριδέν.᾽ Schlieusner. 
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ment of some crities the principal barrier against its universal 
acceptation as the legitimate and only meaning of the word. 
So Sehleusner, though he allows the authority of the LX X 
to favor this interpretation,’ adds almost immediately, ‘ pos- 
sunt tamen hxc verba etiam ita explicari, connivendo dissimu- 
lavit vel silentio transmisit tempora ignorantiz,” and refers to. 
the parallel passage above mentioned. But the difficulty ari- 
sing from this passage will vanish in a moment when it is re- 
membered that although God is said therein to have “ suffered 
(or deft) all men to walk in their own ways,” it is not said 
whether he did so by connivance or in contempt and anger, and 
the word ἐάω is employed sometimes in the latter sense as well 
as in the former. Thus Thersites, in the very paroxysm of 
his scorn and resentment against Agamemnon, and while attempt- 
ing. to rouse the Greeks to revenge themselves upon him for 
the wrongs which he had done them, says, 
Οἴκαδέ περ σὺν νηυσὶ νεώμιοθα" τόνδε δ᾽ ἐῶμεν 
Αὐτοῦ ἐνὶ Τροίῃ γέρα πεσσέμεν, ---- — — 
Πιαά. If. 686. 
'Phis signification will also accord with Rom. ch. i. where 
St. Paul mentions again the moral dereliction of the heathen, 
and ascribes it not to the connivance of Jehovah, but-to his 
judgment on their inveterate-and infatuated obstinacy. (See 
particularly v. 2t to 24). Om the whole therefore would it 
not be better that the pdssage, instead of standing as it does in 
our authorised transtation, should be rendered in some such 
manner as the following: Moreover God has been angry with 
the times of (such) ignorance, and now commands all men 
where to repent. ‘There will then be no need of.a long 
comment to clear Jehovah from the charge of connivance, and 
a‘ proper consistency will be maintained between the interpreta- 
tion of this passage and the general tenor of other passages in 
Scripture where tdolaters are mentioned. 
_ Frodsham. Nov. 1820. . 
J, CROWTHER. 
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.} “ Priorem vero explicationem (i. e. Vulg. deapiciens) suadet et commendat, 
non solum series orationis, sed etiam usus loquendi apud Alexandrinos interpretes,”. 
&e. Vide Lexicon sub voc. : 
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OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 
: IVY. | 


PART I. 


In conseqtence of the nearly total loss of the works of all the 
early Roman Historians, the finished productions of Sallust 
and Livy stand alone as regards all preceding attempts, and the’ 
art of historical writing seems to have sprung to perfection at 
its birth. A nearer approach, however, discloses # long line of 
Instorians, who from small beginnings gradually increase with 
the growth of their native city in wealth of materials aud rich- 
ness of style, which certamly reached their acme in the noble 
writers we have’ just named. The remains of these ancient 
authors are few—of some only the name still exists; but to 
many Livy was largely indebted for his materials, and to some 
perhaps for useful instruction m the science of which he is 
certainly a master. The art of history has itself a history, and it 
cannot be uninteresting to trace its rise and progress in ancient 
Rome—to mark the first efforts made in it, of a glorious 
people who begin to feel that they have done, and are doing, 
thmgs worthy of being handed down to posterity. The mate- 
rials for-a sketch of this kind are to be found m the learned and 
laborious work of Vassins! de Héstortcis Latenis, and in the 
Instorical collections of historical fragments of Riccoboni? and 
others. The treatise of Vosstus is overlaid with that which 
may now be termed useless, though doubtless at the time neces~ 
sary, discussion. It however supplies all that learning can bring 
to the task. We do not pretend to any profound erudition on 
the subject ; but we hope, with his assistance and aided by our 
own enquiries, to afford what is as far as we know a desideratum 
in English literature, an account of the most ancient Roman 
writers of history and the subjects of which they severally treated. 
~ Rome was more than 500 years withoat an historian. Her 
legislators had however ordained various modes of perpetuating 


. * Gerardi Joannis Vossii de Historicis Latinis Libri tres, Lug. Bat. ap. 
Jo. Maire. 1627. It is addressed to the famous Duke of Buckingham, 
the favorite of James I, in avery curions dedication. ΝΕ 
* Ant. Riccoboni Rhodigini de Historia liber, cum fragmentis Histori- 
eorum veterum Latinorum summa fide et diligentia ab eodem collectis et 
auctis, Basil. 1579. See also Fragmenta Historicorum collecta ab Anto- 
nio Augustino, emendata a Fulvio Ursino. Antverp. 1595, τς 
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the memory of events, and the love of fame which so remarkably 
characterised her citizens, established many acts of domestic piety 
well calculated to furnish materials for the future historian. 
From the beginning of the Romen state the High Pontiff com- 
mitted the transactions of every year to writing, upon a white 
board, which was exposed at his house for the general informa- 
tion of the citizens. ‘These were the Annalesmaximi.' ‘Toge- 
ther with these there are mentioned the Libri lintei, probably 
records of the differént magistrates, to which Livy often refers ; 
various religious and ceremonial books, the accounts of the 
Censors, the family memorials, and the inscriptions and statues 
erected in inemory of signal events; which were all of a nature 
to be highly useful to the historian. Unhappily, however, the 
greater part of these documents perished in the burning of 

ome by the Gauls,* and hence arises that uncertainty in its 
early history which has been the subject of sq much discussion. 
Wheu, however, from this wreck of authentic materials the 
origin and history of the natiun became obscure and difficult to 
be rightly ascertained, there were not wanting men who came 
forward to supply the defect. The first Punic war seems to 
have infused the historical spirit into the few who had at that 
tine made any progress in letters. They appear to have then 
first become unwilling that such important events as marked its. 
duration should pass on to oblivion, without attempting to 
perpetuate them in such homely phrase as their language and 
education then supplied. ‘The narration of contemporary affairs 
naturally led them back to the consideration of ancient times ; 
and after Q. Fabius Pictor once set the example, Rome never 
wanted historians to record her exploits, or antiquarians to inves- 
tigate her originn—Rome was more than 500 years without: an 


"Ὁ The paseage in Cicero which describes them is too remarkable to’ be 
omitted. “ Erat enim historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio. 
Cujus rei memorizque publice retinende causa, ab initio rerum Romana- 
rum usque ad Publium Mucium Pontificem Maximum res omnes singu- 
Jurum annorum literis mandabat P. Maximus, referebatque in album, et 
proponebat tabulam domi ut esset potestas populo cognoscendi, iique 
etiam nunc annales marimi nominentur.” Lib. Φ. de Orat. 12. 

8 We learn this fact from Livy, who complainsuf the paucity and the 
obecurity of materials for the first part of his work: “ Que ab condita 
urbe Roma ad captam eandem, quinque libris expesui: res quum 
nimia vetustate obscuras, veluti que magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
munturt tum quod rare per cadem tempura literne fuere, una custodia 
fidelis memorie rerum gestarum: et quod, etiamsi quis in: commentartis 
pontificum, aliisque publicts privatioque erant monumentis, incensa urbe ples 
rague interiere.’ Lib. 6. Cc. 1, 
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historian, and before the first production of Fabius Pictor ker 
history: had never been attempted, except in the verses of Nevius 
and Ennius. a 
Fabius Pictor,, whom Livy calls scriptorum antiquissimus, 
and. longe antiquissimus auctor, was provincial questor m the 
year U. C. 535. After the battle of Cannez he was selected as 
the fittest person to be sent to consult the oracle of Delphi,* 
where he enquired-the probable issue of the war and the means 
of appeasing the Gods. Livy thus appeals to his authority, as a 
contemporary of the events:on the banks οἵ. the Thrasymenian 
lake: “ Fabium, aqualem temporibus hujusce belh potissimum 
auctorem habui,.” The subjects which Fabeus appears to have 
chosen, judging from the few fragments which still remain, were 
the antiquities of Italy, the origin of the city, and the contem- 
porary events of his times. He wrote, it 1s probable, in 
reek as well as in Lat, and is said to have been largely 
mdebted. to Greek authors. His name and authority are 
frequently introduced in the works of succeeding authors, 
and generally with respect. Cicero thus characterises his 
style, as well as that of the annalists who succeeded him: 
“¢ Hanc similitudinem scribendi multi secuti sunt, qui sine ullis 
ornamentis monimenta solum temporum, hommum focorum, 
estarumque rerum reliquerunt ; talis noster Cato et Picronr et 
180, qui neque tenent quibus rebus ornetur, et dum intellfigatur 
quid dicant, unam dicendi tandem putant esse brevitatem.” Poly. 
bius speaks of Fabius at some length, and warns his readers not 
to place implicit faith in him, because he was a senator and a 
contemporary of the events he describes, but to consider the 
nature of things themselves, and judge what was worthy of credit. 
Fabrus indeed appears to have ‘been partial to his-countrymen and 
is accused by Polybius in another place of misrepresenting facts 
with an unjust prejudice against the Carthaginian. Dionysius also 
more than once has occasion to mention our historian; aad 
though he seems to have considerable.confidence in the truth of 
his relations of the matters which came under his knowledge, 
he accuses him of negligence as to the early history of Rome, 


en a EY ΘΡΟΝΑΘῸΣ ΦΌ ee | 


' The name of Pictor is derived from his urtle, who painted the Temple 
of Safety, of which circumstance Pliny thus speaks:—“ Apud Romanos quo- 
que honos mature huic (pingendi) arti contigit; siquidem cognomina ex ea P1c- 
rorum traxerunt Fabii clarissima gentis, princepsque ejus cognominis ipse adem 
Salutie pinsit cccct., gue picturu duravit ad xostram memoriam, ede, Claudis 
principate, exusta.” Lib. xxxVv. 6. iv. 

. Ὁ Lib. ii. de Orat., et vid. de Leg. lib. i. 
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‘aac blames him for‘his jnaccurate chronology. On the whole 
«we may conclude, that Fabius possessed both the vices and the 
virtues of a first historian in a rude age. In ancient matters he 
would probably trust too much to tradition, and would give in 
to the superstitious credulity of his day as to all marvels related 
of old time: butin the recording of contemporary events, he 
would be as just and tryst-worthy as the intolerant patriotism af 
ἃ good citizen of the republic would permit, Wriung with the 
bare object of preserving the memory of events, his nerration 
would proceed in the order of time, and his style be as dry and 
jejune as we learu from Cicero it really was. Doubtless the 
annals of Fabius were as little to be compared with the. histories 
which in the course of a few ages were written in the same lan- 
guage, as the rude and barbarous infancy of Rome herself with 
the glory and splendor of her full-grown fortunes. ἢ 

The next historian, whose early labors we have to record, 
is Lucius Cincius Alimeatus, a distinguished Roman senator, 
who was contemporary with the above Fabius Pictor. He 
appears to have written his most important work is Greek, 
which seems tohave been a history of the actsof Annibal, or per- 
bapsgenerally of the second Punic war, in which he was hinwself 
not av undistinguished actor. Livy, when speaking of certain obr 


scure remains which assisted in ascertainiug a date, quotes the. 


authority of this historian, and calls hima diligentem talium monu- 
mentorun auctorem ;* and in another place, whea appealing to 
his testimony, he entitles him maramus auctor. Jn the course of 
the war he fell into the hands of Anaibal as a prisoner, andappears 
-to have been admitted to the familiar iptercourse of that famous 
general, if we may judge from the conversation to which Lavy 
alludes in the following passage: “ L. Cincius Alimentus, qui 
captum se ab Annibale scribit, maximus auctor, moveret me, 
nisi confunderet numerum Gallis Liguribusque additis ; cum his 


) A singular mistake was made on the subject of the works of Fabius 
Pictor, by Pighius in his annals, who at the year 534 asserts them to 
he sull in existence, on the authority of Sigonius, who, he says, bad often 
‘read them at the house of Beccatellus at Venice. That passage of Sigo- 
nits whence Pighius cottected the fact is the following scholium on Livy, 
where he mentions Fabius |. xxiii: Hune eundem illum esse, quires Ro- 
manus scripsit, tradit Appianus in Annibylica historia; quam manu scriptam 
sapius upud ornatissimum Ludovicum Beccatellum legi; cujus historia sep 
et in hoc bello et in aliis meminit. Sigonius meant that he had often read 
.Appian at Venice, which was at that time in MS. The words from quam 
tu legi ought to have been included in braekets. Vid. Voss, de Hist. Lat, 


Ῥ. 17. ΝΕ 
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scribit.octogiuta milha-peditum, decem equitum; adducta in’ 
Italian (magis adfluxisse verisimile, et ita qyidam auctores) ; ex 
ipso audisse Annibale, postquam Rhodanum transierat, tiginta 
sex millia hominum, ingentemque numerum equorum et al:orum 
jumentorunm amisisse iu Taurinis.” Dionysius Halicarnasgeus, ᾿ 
speaking both of L. Cincius aud Fabius Pictor, says: Τούτων δὲ 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἑκάτερος, ols μὲν αὐτὸς ἔργοις παρεγένετο, διὰ τὴν ἐμπειρίαν 
ἀκριβῶς ἀνέγραφε. On the whole we have no right to doubt the 
authority of this statement, aud we cannot but observe the favor 
able auspices under which Roman history commenced its career.; 
the two first writers of it being both distinguished citizens of the 
state, both senators and magistrates and actors and contempa- 
raries of the deeds they chiefly described; who appear to have 
discharged their duty, if not with much elegance or variety, at 
least with exemplary fidelity. Besides his Annibalica, L. Cin- 
‘cius wrote in Latin a history of Gorgias the Leontine—a singular 
subject for a Roman of his age to choose; but he way doubtless 
well versed im Greek literature, and probably wished to introduce 
the study of oratory among his fellow-citizens. He also com 
posed a work de re Militari, another de Fastis, and various 
others, from which we find wany quotations in Aulus Gellius, 
Festus, Xc. | - 
The next writer of history in Rome, M. Porcius Cato, is one 
. who was illustrious as‘a statesman, orator, and general, and whose 
life and actions are well known to all readezs of Roman story. 
_He was a young man in the second Punic war, and lived to the 
third year of the Jast Punic war. Besides various other works, 
he appears to have written an elaborate history of the rise and 
subsequent transactions of bis native city; of the contents of this 
production we have a particular-account in Cornelips Nepos, 
who also wrote a book on him as its sole subject. ‘‘ Ab ado~ 
lescentia,” says he of Cato, ‘‘ confecit orationes: senex' historias 
scribere instituit, quarum sunt libsi septem. Primus continet 
res gestas regum populi Romani. Secundus, et tertius, yade 
quaeque civitas orta sit Italica: ob quam rem omnes ORIGIN ES 
videtur appellasse. In quarto autem, bellum Punicum: in 
quinto, secundum. Atque hec capitulatim sint dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est usque ad preturam Ser. Galba, 


* Livy puts a reference to his Origines in the mouth of Oppius trib. 
pleb., who is addressing the consul Cato some time before they were 
written. We allow the historian to put speeches into the mouths of men 
who never spoke them, but he should at Jeast supply them with whet 
‘they might have said. . 
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qui diripuit Lusitanos.* Atque borum bellorum duces non no- 
minavit, sed sine nominibus res notavit. [τ nsdem exposuit, 
que in Italia Hispaniisque viderentur admiranda, In quibus 
multa industria et dilfigentia comparet, multa doctrina.” If we 
may judge from this description, from one well able to form aa 
accurate notion of what was valuable in this department of lite- 
rature, historical writing must have advanced rapidly in the short 
interval between Cincius and Cato. But the highest and most 
remarkable praises of Cato as an author, are to be found in the 
writings of Cicero. Two passages, which give a more accurate 
idea of the real merits of this ancient historian than could be 
otherwise conveyed, and which likewise show the kind of esti- 
mation iv which his works were held in the more polished times 
of: Rome, we shall here quote. The first is from the Brutus:— 
“4 Catonem quis nostrorum oratorum, qui quidam nunc sunt, 
legit? aut quis novit omnino? at quem virum, dii boni! mitto 
civem, aut senatorem, aut imperatorem: oratorem enim hoc loco 
querimus. Quis illo gravior mm laudando? acerbior in vitupe- 
rando? in sententiis argutior? in docendo edisserendoque subti- 
lior ἡ Referte sunt orationes amplius centum quinquaginta, 
quas quidem adhuc invenerim, et Jegerim et verbis, et rebus 
illustribus; licet ex iis eligunt ea, que notatione et laude dicta 
sint, omnes oratorie virtutes in lis reperientur. Jam vero Ori- 
gines ejus, quem florens, aut quod lumen eloquentie non habent? 
Amatores huic desunt, sicuti multis jam ante seculis, et Philisto 
Syracusio et 1031 Thucydidi) Nam ut hornm concisis senten- 
‘is, interdum etiam non satis apertis, cum brevitate, tum nimio 
acumine officit Theopompus elatiune atque altitudine orationis 
sure: quod idem Lysiz Demosthenes: sic Catonis luminibus 
-obstruxit hec posteriorum quasi exaggerata altius oratio. Sed 
et in nosiris inscitia est, quod 11 ipsi qui in Grecis antiquitate 
delectantur, eaque subtilitate quam Atticam appellant, banc in 
Catorem non noverunt quidem. Hyperide volunt esse et Ly- - 
siz. Laudo: sed cur nolunt-Catonia? Attico genere dicendi se 
gaudere dicunt. Sapienter id quidem: atque utinam imitarentur, 
nec ossa solum, sed etiam sanguinem. Gratum est tamen quod 
volunt. Cur igitur Lysias et Hyperides amatur, cum penitus 
ignoretur Cato?” ‘The other passage to which we referréd, is 
put.into the mouth of Atticus, in some measure to balance the 
praises which Cicero in a cooler moment said were excessive; 
or it may be that it expresses the real opinion of Atticus, which 
might be different, or more moderate than that of the.orator. 
** Ego,” says Atticus, ‘“ Catonem tuum, ut civem, ut senatorem, 
ut Imperatorem, ut virum denique cum prudentia, tum omni vir- 
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ttite excellentem, probo: orationes auterh ejus, ut iis tempori-- 
bus valde laudo: significant enim quandam formam ingenh, sed 
admodum impolitam et plane rudem. Origines vero cum omni- 
bys oratortis laudibus refertas et Catonem cum Philisto et Thu- 
cydide, comparares: Brutone te id censebas, an inihi probatu- 
rum‘ quos enim, tie a Grecis quidem quisquam imitari potest;: 
is tu comparas hominem ‘Fusculanam nondum suspicantem,’ 
quafe esset-copiose et ornate dieere?” Whether Cicero is here: 
speaking his own sentiments or those of Atticus, we have no 
means of judging, unless an idea may be gathered from the scat-. 
tered fragments which stil exist of the various productions .of 
Cato. Some of these happen to be of such an extent, as to 
dapply us in some small measure with the power of ascertainmg: 
the style and spirit. We shall however quote a pleasant story 
told ina lively manner, which it appears Aulus Gellius took from 
the 7th book of the Ovigines. As he repeats the anecdote 
from memory, it cannot be considered as a specimen of Cato’s 
style, though it may of bis spirit. “ Mos antea senatoribus Ro« 
mz fuit, in curiaf-cum pretextatis filis introwre. Tamen 
cum in -sepatu rea major quiepiam constitata, eaque in 
diem posterum prolata est: placuit, ut eam rem super qua 
tractavissent, ne quis: enunciaret, priusquam decreta esset. 
Mater Papin pueri, qui cum parente sto in curia fwerat, per« 
contata est filium, qaidnam tn senatu -patres egissent? puer re- 
spondit, tacendum esse, neque id dici licere. Mulier fit audiends 
cupidior. Secretuni rei, et sitentiuni pyeri animum ejus ad in-~ 
qturendum everberat.. Querit igitur compressius violentiusque. 
‘Tum puer, matre urgénte, lepidi atque festivi mendacit consillum 
capit. Actum in senatu dixit, utram videretur utilius, exque 
Repub, esse, unusne ut duas uxores haberet, an ut una apud 
duos nupta esset. Hoc: illa ut audivit, animus compavescit: 
domo trepidans egreditur: ad ceteras matronas pervenit. Ae 
senatum postridie matrumfamilias caterva lacrymantes, atque 
obsecrantes orant, una potius ut duobus nupta fieret, quam ut 
uni due. Senatores ingredientes curiam, que illa mulierum in- 
temperies, et quid sibi postulatio illa vellet, mirabantur. .Puer 
Papirius in medium curi progressus, quid mater audire institis- 
set, quid ipse matri dixisset, rem sicuti fuerat, denarrat. Sena- 
tus fidem atque ingenium pueri exosculatus consultum facit, 
ut post hac pueri cum patribus in curiam ne introeant, nisi ille 
uiuus Papirius. _Atque puero postea cognomentum honoris gra- 
tia decreto inditum Pretextatus ob tacendi loquendique in ztate 
preetextata prudentiam.” ΄ 

A singular fraud was attempted by Annius Viterbiensis, who 
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attempted to deceive the literary by palming on them a fosgery 
of his. own for the original Origines of Cato; the trick was how- 
ever soon discovered and exposed by Sabellicus, Vives, and others. 
After Cato come the names of two historians, LZ. Scribonius. 
Libo and 4. Postumius Albinus, of whom scarcely any thing. 
more than the name remains. Libo wrote annals when Cato 
was an old man, which axe mentioned and referred to by Cicero 
and others. Albinus was consul in the year U. C. 603, two 
years before the third Punic war. He wrote a bistory of Rome 
in Greek and also in Latin. Cicero thus mentions him:' “ Nam 
et A. Albinus, is qui Grace scripsit historiam, qui consul cum 
L. Lucullo fuit, et literatus et disertus fuit.” Aulus Gellius* 
relates, that when he wished to excuse himself for writing in 
Greek being a Roman, M. Cato laughed and said that Albinus 
had rather apologize for the fault than avoid it. Plutarch in his 
Cato tells the story rather differently. Vossius? rightly observes, 
that his adoption of a foreign and then almost universal language, 
in which to describe the achievements of his native city, might 
naturally proceed from an amor patria, for which he deserved 
sather to be praised than pardoned. It was a practice not uncom- 
mon among the Romans, and doubtless proceeded from a wish to 
lay transactions before the world, which if they had been written 
in Latin, could at that time have been known but to yery few. 
The next historian, L. Calpurnius Piso, whom,we have to 
record, is one of more note both as a man and a writer. He 
played a distinguished part in the Republic during the times of 
the Gracchi, and was consul with Mucius Scevola in the year 
620, when Tiberius Gracchus was slain. He wrote annals. 
Cicero* says of him, ““ Ipse etiam Piso et causas egit et multa- 
rum legum aut, auctor aut dissuasor fuit: isque et orationes relj- 
quit, que jam evanuerunt et annales sane exiliter scriptos.” 
Again,5.“ Itaque qualis apud Grzcos Pherecydes Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus fuit,.aliique permulti: talis noster Cato, et Pictor, et 
Piso: qui neque. tenent,.quibus rebus ornetur oratio. Modo 
enim huc ἰδία. sint importata, et dum intelligatur, quid dicant, 
unam dicendi laudem putant brevitatem.” Pliny however treats 
Piso with great respect, and Aulus Gellius® says of his style, 
““ Simplicissima suavitate et rei et orationis Lucius Piso frugi 
usus est. We are. able to give one curious specimen of his style, 
.which, though certainly not particularly elegant, seems to have pos- 


' Brut. 2 Lib. iii. x. 3 De Gracis historics, p 181. 
4 Brut. 5 Lib.ii.de Orat. © © Lib. xi. xiv. 
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seased a certain kind of strength and naiveté. Itisfrom tlie first book 
of his annals. ‘‘Eundem Romulum dicunt ad ccenam vocatum, :ibi 
non multum bibisse, quia postridie negotium haberet. Ei dicunt, 
Romule, si istuc omnes homines faciant, vinum vilius sit. Is 
respondit, [mmo vero carum, 8] quantum quisque volet, bibat, 
nam ego bibi quantum volui.” Gell. x1. 14. 


NOTIOS. 


THUCYDIDES MISQUOTED 


In MitcueEti’s ARISTOPHANES. p, Ixxxvi. 


To prove that those “ dark and malignant spirits,” the So- 
PHISTS, were the authors of immense mischief, not only in 
Athens, but throughout all Greece, Mr. Mitchell quotes from 
Thucydides, iii. 82. part of his description of the atrocious 
effects of civil discord daring the Peloponnesian war, after the 
scenes of horror first acted in Corcyra. 

It may seem very bold, in the face of so elegant and erudite 
a scholar, to deny absolutely the bearing of Thucydides on the 
point to be proved. But whoever carefully perases chapters 
82, 8, 4. of the 3d book, will not find -there (nor: any where 
else,) one hint of the bistorian’s connecting those atrocities with 
any such cause as that alleged: the clearest.demonatration. will. 
there be found, that he considered human nature οἵ. itself as 
quite adequate to the work, whenever the bad paestons are. by 
_civil discord kindled into fever and fury. 

Mr. Mitchell has very. imperfectly quoted: from Hobbes’s 
translation of the passage above referred to. ᾿ The reader is 
requested to peruse with attention the important matter intro- 
ductory to Mr. M.’s quotation. : 

. -“ So‘cruell was this. Sedition; and seemed so the. more; ἢ be- 
cause it was of these the first. 

8. 82. < For afterwards all:Greece, as a man may say, was 
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im commotion; and quarrels arose every where betweene the 
Patrons of the Commons, that sought to bring in the Atheni- 
ans, and the Few that desired to bring in the Lacedgmonians. 
Now in time of peace, they could have had no pretence, nor 
would have beene so forward to call them in; but beeing Warre, 
and Confederates to bee had for eyther party, both to burt their 
enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as desired alteration 
easily got them to come in. And many and heynous things 
happened in the cities through this Sedition, which, though they 
have beene before, and shall be ever, as long as humane Nature ts 
the same, yet they are more calme, and of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the several Conjunctures, For in peace end pros- 
perity, as well Cities as private men are better minded, because 
they bee not plunged into necessity of doing any thing against 
their will; but War, taking away the affluence of daily necessa- 
ries, is a most violent Master, and conformeth most men’s pas- 
sions to the present occasion. The Cities therefore being now 
in Sedition, and those that fell into it later having heard what 
had beene done in the former, they farre exceeded the same in 
newnesse of conceipt, both for the art of assailing, and for the 
strangeness of their revenges.” 


_, Here exactly Mr, M. begins to quote, “ The received value 
of names, &c. &c. to --- Sincerity was laughed down.”. But 
towards the close of this quotation, Mr. M. has omitted a very 
important passage, unfavorable beyond a doubt to his by- 
pothesis. 

Again, to show that the bad passions, when instigated by the 
fury of faction, were deemed competent to any wickedness, read 
Thucydides onwards, who neither first nor last ever seems to 
have had the So puistTs in his head. 

. ‘* In Corcyra then were these evils for the most part com- 
mitted first; and so were all othes, which either such men as 
have been governéd with pride, rather then inodesty, by those 
on whom they take revenge, were like to commit in taking it; 

or whigh such mep as stand upon their delivery from long po- 
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verty, out of covetousness (chiefly to have ‘their neighbours 
goods) would contrary to justice give their voices to; or which 
men, not for covetousness, but assailing each other on equall 
termes, carried dway with the unrulinesse of their anger, would 
_ cruelly and. inexorably execute, And the common course of life 
being at that time confounded in the citie, the nature of man, 
which is wont even against law to do evill, gotten now above 
the law, shewed itselfe with delight, to be too weak for passion, 
too strong for justice, and enemie to all superioritie. Else they 
would never have preferred revenge before innocence, nor lycre 
{whensoever the envie of it was without power ἐο doe them hurt) 
before justice. And for the Lawes common to all men in such 
cases, (which as long as they be in force, give hope to all that 
suffer injury), men desire not to leave them standing, against the 
need a man in danger may have of them, but by their revenges 
on others, to be beforehand tn subverting them. Such were the 
passions of the Corcyreans, first of all other Grecians, towards 
one another in the citie.” 


Finally, then, were it not too like a triumph to ask the ques- 
tion, one might inquire of Mr. Mitchell, in what light be con- 
siders the selfish inhumanity, the licentiousness of life, the neg- 
ject of all religion and law, which prevailed during the great 
plague at Athens. Were these evils tod to be charged to the 
account of those ‘‘ dark and malignant spirits,” the SopHISTs? 
‘Or, with the profound historian himself, must we not ascribe 
directly to that dreadful scourge, the destruction of whatever 
moral, humane, religious feeling adorns or consoles our nature ? 


J.T. 
R.S. Y. 15 Feb, 1821. 
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NOTES 


‘On some parts of Archbishop Porrer’s Antiquities of 
Greece, by the Rev. J. Seacer, A. B. Rector of 
Welch EBicknor, Monmouthshire. 


' Vol. 1. p. 35. [7th edit. 8vo.] ““ ᾿Ανάκειον, or the temple of 
‘Castor and Pollux, called“Avaxes: in this place slaves were ex- 
posed to sale.” 

Πονηρὸς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πονηρὸς οὗτος ἄνωθεν ἐκ τοῦ ᾿Ανακείον 
καὶ ἄδικος. He has been a rogue ever since he was bought. Demosth. 
κατὰ Στεφ. ψενδομ. Ὁ. 1125. 

Vol. 1. p. 47, 48. The young Athenians were enrolled first 
among the ¢pdropes, and afterwards among the δημόται. | 

ἐγγράφει τοῖς ᾿Απατουρίοις τοντονὶ μὲν ““ Βοιωτὸν" (by the name of 
Boeotus) εἰς τοὺς φράτορας, τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον “ Πάμφιλον." “Μαντί- 
Geos” δ' ἐνεγεγράμμην ἐγώ. συμβάσης δὲ τῷ πατρὶ τῆς τελευτῆς, πρὶν 
τὰς εἰς τοὺς δημότας ἐγγραφὰς γενέσθαι, ἐλθὼν εἰς τοὺς δημότας 
οὑτοσὶ ἀντὶ ““ Βοιωτοῦ" “ Μαντίθεο ν᾽ ἐνέγραψεν αὑτόν. Demosth. 
Πρὸς Bowwr. περὶ ὀνομ. p. 995. ἐνέγραψεν ἄν σε els τοὺς δημότας, 
ὅπερ εἷς τοὺς φράτορας. Demosth. ibid. p. 1000. 

Τὸν δὲ τοῦ δικαίον λόγον ἅπαντες ἐπίστασθε. ἔστι δ᾽ οὗτος ris; ἀφ᾽ 
οὗ παῖδας ἐποιήσατο τούτους ὁ πατὴρ, ἀπὸ τούτον καὶ νομίξεσθαι. 
πρότερον τοίνυν ἐμὲ els τοὺς δημότας ἐνέγραψε ““ Marrideoy,” πρὶν 
εἰσαγαγεῖν τοῦτον εἷς τοὺς φράτορας. ὥστ᾽ οὐ τῷ χρόνῳ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τῷ δικαίῳ, πρεσβεῖον ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν ἐγὼ τοὔνομα τοῦτο εἰκότως. Demosth. 
ibid. p. 1003. “ 

Vol. 1. p. 4Q.—‘ Each tribe he subdivided into three parts, 
called rpirrvs, ἔθνος, or φρατρία ; and each of these into 30 γένη or 
families ; which, because they consisted of thirty men, were called 
τριακάδες ; and they that were members of these were called Ὁμογά- 
λακτοι, and γεννῆται, not from any relation to one another, but only 
because they lived in the same borough, and were educated to- 
gether, and joined in one body or society.” 

That persons associated as γεννῆται did not always live in the 
borough, is manifest from the following passage, in which men of 
different boroughs appear united as yerrijrat:— 

Τιμόστρατος ἑκαλῆθεν, Ξάνθιππος ἐροιάδης, Ἐὐλάβης φαληρεὺς, 
“Ἄνυτος λακιάδης, Εὐφράνωρ αἰγιλιεὺς, Νίκιππος κεφαλῆθεν, μαρτυροῦ- 
σιν εἶναι καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ Φράστορα τὸν αἰγιλιέα τῶν γεννητῶν οἱ κα- 
λοῦνται βρυτιάδαι. Demosth. κατὰ Νεαίρ. p. 1865. 
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Vol. 1. chap. xii. ‘‘ Of the nine Archons.” 

The interrogatories put to the Archons before they entered 
on their office are given us by Demosthenes Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. 
Ρ. 1319. 

Vol. 1. p. 74. “ The questions which the Senate proposed to 
them (the Archons) were such as these,—Whether they had been 
dutiful to their parents, had served in the wars, and had a compe- 
tent estate.” 

ὁ φαληρεὺς Δημήτριος---τεκμήρια τῆς wept τὸν οἶκον εὑπορίας, ev μὲν 
ἡγεῖται τὴν ἐπώνυμον ἀρχὴν, ἣν ἦρξε τῷ κυάμῳ λαχὼν, ἐκ τῶν γενῶν 
τῶν τὰ μέγιστα τιμήματα κεκτημένων, ods πεντακοσιομεδίμνους προσὴη- 
γόρενον. Plutarch. in Aristid. p. 583. H. Steph. 

Vol.1.p.77. ‘* It was required that his wife, (the wife of the 
βασιλεὺς) whom they termed βασίλισσα, should be a citizen of the 
whole blood of Athens, and a virgin.” 

On this subject see Demosthenes κατὰ Νεαίρας pp. 1369 and 
following. 

Vol. 1. p. 77. ‘* The six remaining Archons were called by one 
common name, Thesmothete ; (the questions put to these magistrates 
are recounted by Demosth. πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1319). They received 
complaints against persons guilty of false accusations, of calum- 
niating, of bribery, of impiety, &c.” 

The Thesmothete had also the power of executing murderers. 
οἱ θεσμοθέται τοὺς ἐπὶ φόνῳ φεύγοντας κύριοι θανάτῳ Cnprdeal εἰσι, καὶ 
τὸν ἐκ τῆς ἐκκλησίας πέρυσι πάντες ἑωρᾶτε ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνους ἀπαχθέντα. 
Demosthen. κατὰ ᾿Αριστοκρ. p. 630. ' 

. Vol. 1. chap. xiii. “* Of the Athenian magistrates.” | 

With regard to the provinces assigned to the different magis- 
trates in the cognizance of causes, we may gather some information 
from Demosthenes Πρὸς Aaxpirov παραγρ.---ἀλλὰ ποῦ χρὴ δίκην λα» 
βεῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, περὶ τῶν ἐμπορικῶν συμβολαίων ; παρὰ ποίᾳ 
ἀρχῇ, ἢ ἐν τίνι χρόνῳ ; παρὰ τοῖς ἕνδεκα ; ἀλλὰ τοιχωρύχους, καὶ 
κλέπτας, καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους κακούργους, τοὺς ἐπὶ θανάτῳ, οὗτοι εἰσάγουσιν. 
ἀλλὰ παρὰ τῷ ἄρχοντι; οὐκοῦν ἐπικλήρων, καὶ ὀρφανῶν, καὶ τῶν 
τοκέων, προστέτακται τῷ ἄρχοντι ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. ἀλλὰ, νὴ Δία, παρὰ 
τῷ βασιλεῖ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐσμὲν. γνμκασέαρχοι, οὐδὲ ἀσεβείας οὐδένα γρα- 
φόμεθα. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πολέμαρχος εἰσάξει ; ἀποστασίου γε καὶ ἀπροστασίον.- 
οὐκοῦν ὑπόλοιπόν ἔστιν οἱ στρατηγοί. ἀλλὰ τοὺς τριηράρχους καθιστᾶσιν 
οὗτοι εἰσάγοντες εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον. ἐμπορικὴν δὲ δίκην οὐδεμίαν ay 
εἰσάγουσιν. p. 940. 

Vol. 1. p. 78. ““ Δήμαρχοι had the same offices in the Δῆμοι, 
took care of their revenues, out of which they paid all the duties 
required of them,” &c. 

εἰ δὲ Sei τὴν δημαρχίαν λέγειν, δ᾽ ἣν ὠργίϑοντό μοί τινες, ἐν ἧ 


διάφορος ἐγενόμην εἰσπράττων ὀφείλονται πολλοὺς αὐτῶν μισθώσεις 


τεμένων, καὶ ἕτερα ἃ τῶν κοινῶν διηρπάκεισαν, ἐγὼ μὲν ἂν βουλοίμην 
ὑμᾶς ἀκούειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος ὑπολήψεσθε ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι. - 


-Ἄ 
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Demosth. Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1318. A personin debt is represented 
by Aristophanes as dreading the δήμαρχος :--- 


Δάκνει pe δήμαρχόε res ἐκ τῶν στρωμάτων. 
Nub. v. 37. 


Vol. 1. p. 85.—** The institution of these συμμορίαι happened 
about the third year of the hundredth Olympiad.” 

‘Demosthenes, as we are informed by himself, served the office of 
τριήραρχος when he was a young man, and before the institution of 
the συμμορίαι above mentioned. Now, as Demosthenes was born 
in the third year of the ninety-ninth olympiad, Archbishop Potter 
seems to have assigned too early a date to this institution. The 
passage in Demosthenes, to which I have alluded, is the following : 
Οὗτος, (Midias) ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, γεγονὼς ἔτη περὶ πεντήκοντα 
Ἰσως, ἣ μικρὸν ἐλάττω, οὐδὲν ἐμοῦ πλείους λειτουργίας ὑμῖν λελειτούρ- 
γήκεν, ὃς δύο καὶ τριάκοντα ἔτη γέγονα. κἀγὼ μὲν κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς 
χρόνους ἐτριηράρχουν, εὐθὺς ἐκ παίδων ἐξελθὼν, ὅτε σύνδνο ἦμεν οἱ 

. τριήραρχοι, καὶ τὰ ἀναλώματα πάντα ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων οἴκων, καὶ τὰς ναῦς 
ἐπληροῦμεν αὐτοί. οὗτος δὲ, ὅτε μὲν κατὰ ταύτην τὴν ἡλικίαν ἦν, καθ᾽ 
ἣν ἐγὼ νῦν, οὐδέπω λειτουργεῖν ἤρχετο" τηνικαῦτα δὲ τοῦ πράγματος 
ἧπται, ὅτε πρῶτον μὲν διακοσίους καὶ χιλίους πεποιήκατε συντελεῖς 
ὑμεῖς, παρ᾽ ὧν εἰσπραττόμενοι τάλαντον, ταλάντου μισθοῦσι τὰς τριη- 
ραρχίας οὗτοι" εἶτα τὰ πληρώματα ἡ πόλις παρέχει καὶ σκεύῃ δίδωσιν. ---- 

Kara Med. p. 564. 

_ Vol. r. p. 85.‘ Such as were unable to bear the expence of the 
λειτουργία assigned to them, had relief from the ἀντίδοσις, or ex- 
change of goods.” 

. - This exchange included even unsatisfied claims, or choses in 
action, as the lawyers term them: ὡς yap ras δίκας ταύτας ἔμελλαν 

_ciorévat κατ᾽ αὐτῶν, ἀντίδοσιν ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ παρεσκεύασαν, iva, εἰ μὲν ἀντε- 
δώην, μὴ ἐξείη μοι πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἀντιδικεῖν, ὡς καὶ τῶν δικῶν τούτων τοῦ 
ἀντιδόντος γινομένων" εἰ δὲ μηδὲν τούτων ποιοίη», ἵνα ἐκ βραχείας οὐ- 
σίας λειτονργῶν, παντάπασιν ἀναιρεθείην. - Demosth. κατ᾽ ᾿Αφοβ. 11. 

p. 840. 

Vol. 1. p. 102. “ Allthat had undergone the office of an Archon 
“were not taken into this Senate (of the Areopagus), but only such of 
them as had behaved themselves well in the discharge of their 
trust.” ——oi δὲ θεσμοθέται rods ἐνδειχθέντας εἰσαγόντων eis τὸ δι- 
καστήριον κατὰ τὸν νόμον, ἣ μὴ ἀνίοντων (otherwise let them ποῖ 
go up, or δὲ advanced,) εἰς ἄρειον πάγον, ὡς καταλύοντες τὴν 
ἐπανόρθωσιν τῶν νύμων. Demosth. cara Τιμοκρ. p. 707. 

_ Vol. 1. p. 104,“ However that be, it is certain that all wounds 
yiven out of malice, all wilful murders, and particularly such as 
were effected by poison, came under the cognizance of this court,” 
(of Areopagus.) ὅπως μὴ γενήσωνται of περὶ ἀλλήλονε φόνοι, περὶ ὧν 

«ἐξαίρετος ἡ βονλὴ φύλαξ, ἡ ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ τέτακται. Demosth. pas 

_ Δεκτίν. p. 505, 


ἣ 


2 
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' “Vol. 1. p. 103. “Besides this, matters of religion, blasphemy 
against the gods, contempt of the holy mysteries, and all sorts of 
impiety, were referred to the judgment of this court,” (of Areopa- 
gus.) Accordingly in Demosth. (κατὰ Νεαίρας) we find the Areo- 
pagites punishing ‘Theogenes, because, when βασιλεὺς, he had mar- 
ried a wife who was neither an Athenian citizeu nor a virgin, both 
which the laws required her to be, that she might be qualified for 
the performance of certain sacred rites.—i βουλὴ, ἡ ἐν apely πάγῳ, 
ὥσπερ καὶ τἄλλα πολλοῦ ἄξιά ἐστι τῇ πόλει περὶ εὐσέβειαν, ἐξήτει τὴν 
γυναῖκα ταύτην τοῦ Θεογένους, ἥτις ἦν, καὶ ἐξήλεγχε, καὶ περὶ τῶν 
ἱερῶν πρόνοιαν ἐποιεῖτο, καὶ ἐθημίου τὸν Θεογένην ὅσα κύριά ἐστεν. 
p. 1872. ° 

Vol. 1. chap. xx. Courts of Jastice. 

It may not, perhaps, be useless to remark here, that the onimary 
courts of law in Athens were courts of equity also. 

χρὴ τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμεῖσθαι καὶ ὁρῷν, ὅτι 
νῦν ὀμωμοκότες κατὰ τοὺς νόμους δικάσειν ἥκετε" - καὶ περὶ ὧν 
ἂν νόμοι μὴ ὦσι, γνώμῃ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ κρίνειν. Demosth. Πρὸς Aew- 
rly. p. 492 

Vol. 1. p. 115. “ The same excuse was likewise admitted m 
behalf of the defendant, who had also another plea termed rapa- 
Ὑραφὴ or παραμαρτυρία, when he alleged, by sufficient witnesses, 
that the action brought against him was not δίκη εἰσαγώγιμος, a 
cause which could then lawfully be tried.” 

Persons availing themselves of this plea termed παραγραφὴ 
(called by the Romans Preecriptio) had the privilege of being 
heard first, and consequently the advantage of preoccupying the 
miuds of the judges. —rporaBay δέ pou ὥστε πρότερον λέγειν δεὰ τὸ 
παραγραφὴν εἶναι, καὶ μὴ εὐθυδικέᾳ εἰσεέναι, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀναγνοὺς, καὶ 
τἄλλα, ὡς αὐτῷ συμφέρειν ἡγεῖτο, ψενσάμενος, οὕτω διέθηκε τοὺς 
δικαστὰς, ὥστε φωνὴν μηδ᾽ ἡντινοῦν ἐθέλειν ἀκούειν ἡμῶν. Demosth. 
κατὰ Στεφ. ψενδομ. A. p. 1103. ᾿ 

This circumstance will explain an expression of Demosthenes in 
another passage ; where one who came into court with a πκαραγραφὴ, 
or declinatory exception, is said κατηγορεῖν τοῦ διώκοντος, To make 
himself plaintiff instead of defendant. 

Περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς παραγραφῆς βραχύς ἐστιν ὁ λόγος. καὶ yap οὗνόι 
οὐ τὸ παράπαν συμβόλαιον ἐξαρνοῦνται μὴ γενέσθαι ἐν τῷ ἐμπυρίῳ τῷ 
ὑμετέρῳ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτε εἶναί φασι πρὸς ἑαντοὺς οὐδὲν σνμβόλαιον. πε- 
ποιηκέναι γὰρ οὐδὲν Ew τῶν ἐν τῇ συγγραφῇ γεγραμμένων. οἱ μὲν 
οὖν νόμοι, καθ᾽ obs ὑμεῖς δικασταὶ κάθησθε, ody οὕτω λέγουσιν' ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὲρ μὲν τῶν μὴ γενομένων ὅλως συμβολαίων ᾿Αθήνῃσι pad’ εἰς πὸ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐμπόριον, παραγράψασθαι δεδώκασιν. ἐὰν δέ τις γενέσθαι 
per ὁμφλογῇ, ἀμφισβητῇ δὲ ὡς πάντα πεποίηκε τὰ avyxelpeva, ἀπολο- 
γεΐῖσθαι κελεύουσιν εὐθυδικίαν εἰσίοντα, οὐ κατηγορεῖν τοῦ διώ- 


κοντος. IIpds Φορμίωνα. p. 908. 


.- 
- 
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Vol. 1.'p. 115. “ The plaintiff’s oath was termed προωμοσία, the 
defendant's ἀντωμοσία, and, as some think, ἀντιγραφὴ, and both 
together διωμοσία." 

An example of an ἀντιγραφὴ may be seen in Demosthenes : 

᾿Ανγιγραφή. 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Πασίωνος ἀχ- . Στέφανοε Μενεκλέους ἀχαρνεύς. 

εἀρνεὺς, Στεφάνῳ Μενεκλέους ἀχ- τἀληθῆ ἐμαρτύρησα, μαρτυρήσας 
αρνεῖ ψευδομαρτυριῶν, τίμημα τὰ ἐν τῷ γραμματείῳ γεγραμ- 
τάλαντον. τὰ ψευδῆ μον κατεμαρ- μένα. 

τύρησε Στέφανος, μαρτυρήσαε τὰ Κατὰ Στεφ. ψευδομ. A. 
ἐν τῷ γραμματείῳ γεγραμμένα. Ρ. 115. 

Vol. 1. p. 117. “* The witnesses were required by the. laws to 
deliver their testimony in writing; whereby it became impossible 
to recede from what they had once sworn, and such as had borne 
false witness were convicted with less difficulty. But the tablets of 
those witnesses, who, upon a citation before given, came from 
bome with an intention to give their testimonies, were different 
from the tablets of such as casually came into the court. The 
latter being only composed of wax, and ordered in such a manner 
as gave the witness opportunity to make such alterations in the 
matter of his evidence, as afterwards, upon better consideration, 
appeared to be necessary.” 

This account appears to be erroneous, and to be founded ona 

misconception of the meaning of Demosthenes ina part of his 
oration Kara Στεφ. ψευδομ. B. “Ere τοίνυν κἂν ἀπὸ τοῦ ypappareiov 
«γνοίη τις, ἐν ᾧ ἡ μαρτυρία γέγραπται, ὅτι τὰ ψευδῆ μεμαρτύρηκε. 
λελευκωμένον τε γάρ ἐστι καὶ οἴκοθεν xarerxevacpévoy. καίτοι τοὺς 
μὲν τὰ πεπραγμένα μαρτυροῦντας προσήκει οἴκοθεν τὰς μαρτυρίας 
κατεσκευασμένας μαρτυρεῖν" τοὺς δὲ τὰς προκλήσεις μαρτυροῦνταε, 
τοὺς ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτον προστάντας, ἐν μάλθῃ γεγραμμένην τὴν μαρτυ- 
ρίαν, ἵνα εἴ τι προσγράψαι ἣ ἀπαλεῖψαι βουληθῇ, ῥᾳδιον ἦν. p. 1132. 
. An honest man, who hed written out his evidence regarding ra 
πεπραγμένα, facts, things which had finally passed, could 
.have no occasion, whether he came into court casually or upon 
citation, to make any alterations in it, because his memory could 
hot so well serve him then, as when he committed his testimony to 
writiug, with the facts recently impressed upon it; for him then a 
‘tablet which admitted of no such alterations (γραμματεῖον λελενκω- 
μένον) was the proper one: but a person happening to be present 
(ἀπὸ rabroparov xpooras) when a challenge or offer (πρόκλησις) was 
made by one litigant to another, might find it necessary to alter 
his testimony of that offer, even while he was writing it, or at least 
‘before the offer was finally accepted or rejected, because the 
subject of his testimony, the terms of the offer, might be altered 
by the party making it: in this case, therefore, a waxen tablet 
would be more convenient. 

Vol. 1. p. 118. ‘‘ Lest by the length of their orations they 
should weary the judges’ patience, and hinder them from proceed- 
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ing to other business, they were limited to a certain time, called 
διαμεμετρημένη ἡμέρα, which was measured by a κλέψυδρα, or hour- 
glass, differing from ours in this, that, instead of sand, they made 
use of water; and to prevent all fraud and deceit, there was an 
officer appointed to distribute the water equally to both sides.” 

In a cause in which four plaintiffs were opposed to one defen- 
dant, we find the same quantity of water allowed to each of the 
plaintiffs as to the defendant; i. e. four times as much to the for- 
mer together, as to the latter: καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἦγεν ὁ ἄρχων els τὸ δικασ- 
σήριον, καὶ ἔδει ἀγωνίξεσθαι, τά re ἄλλα ἦν αὐτοῖς͵ ἅπαντα παρεσ- 
κευασμένα els τὸν ἀγῶνα, καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ, πρὸς ὃ ἔδει ἀγωνίϑεσθαι, 
τετραπλάσιον ἡμῶν ἔλαβον. Demosth. Ἡρὸς Μακαρτ. p. 1052. But 
then it is to be observed that these four plaintiffs, although united 
in a conspiracy against one defendant, claimed each the inheritance 
in question for himself exclusively. 

Archbishop Potter proceeds, ‘‘ When the glass was run out, 
they were permitted to speak no farther; and therefore we find 
them very careful not to lose or mispend one drop of their water, 
and whilst the laws quoted by them were reciting, or if any other 
business happened to intervene, they gave order that the glass 
should be stopped.” 

καί μοι κάλει τούτους πάντας, (witnesses.) od δ᾽ (to the ᾿Εφύδωρ) 
ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ. Demosth. Πρὸς Εὐβονλιδ. p. 1805. λέγε αὐτοῖς 
ταυτασὶ τὰς paprupias ov δ' ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ. Demosth. Κατὰ Κό- 
χωνος. p. 1268. λάβε 8 αὑτὴν τὴν μαρτυρίαν, καὶ ἀνάγνωθί μοι, ἵνα 
ἐξ αὐτῆς ἐπιδεικνύω. λέγε" σύ δ᾽ ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ. Demosth. κατὰ 
Στεφάνου. ψευδομ. A. p. 1108. 

urther on the same subject: ‘ Yet if any person had made an 
end of speaking before the time allotted him was expired, he was 
permitted to resign the remaining part of his water to any other 
that had occasion, and this is meant by the orator, when he saith 
τῷ ὕδατι τῷ ἐμῷ λαλείτω, “ Let him speak till what remains of my 
water be run out.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that in this phrase the remainder only 
of the water or time allowed to the orator is intended to be 
offered. Demosthenes never makes the offer, but when he knows 
his adversary will not dare to accept it; when he is so confident 
of the truth of his assertions, that he may safely defy contradic- 
tion, by expressing a readiness to sacrifice a part of the time 
assigned him, if any one can be foutid hardy enough to use it in 
impugning his veracity: Οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν οὔτε μεῖξον, οὔτ᾽ ἔλαττον ψήφι- 
apa οὐδὲν Αἰσχίνῃ περὶ τῶν συμφερόντων τῇ πόλει. εἰ δέ φησι, Ν 
δειξάτω EN ΤΩ EMD. ὙΔΑΤΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ob: ἔστιν οὐδέν. Demosth. 
Περὶ Στεφ. p. 274. εἰ μὲν γάρ τις ἔχει με ἐπιδεῖξαι ὡς ψεύδομαι, 
ἀναστὰς ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ ὕδατι, ἐξελεγξάτω ὅ τι ἂν μὴ φῇ με ἀληθὲς 
λέγειν πρὸς ὑμᾶς. Demosth. Πρὸς Πολυκλ. p. 1206. καὶ, εἴ φασί με 
τοῦτο Ψευδέσθαι, ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ ὕδατος ὅστις βούλεται τούτων τἀναντία 
μαρτυρησάτω. Demosth. Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1318. The expression 
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is equivalent to that in Demosthenes’s oration Περὶ rapaxpeofs. εἰ 
δέ φησιν οὗτος, δειξάτω καὶ παρασχέσθωυύ, ΚΑΓΩ KATARBAINO. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν. p. 351. The words thea do net import, as Arch- 
bishop Potter supposes, a concession, by way of favor, of the tim: 
remainiug after the conclusion of the ‘orator’s speech; but an offe, 
in defiance, to resign his place at the moment when he uses then, 
and in the middie of his oration. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, 
Copied by Mr. Hype im the Oasis: communicated 
through Henry Sat, Esq. Consul-General in Egypt. 


PART I. 


JOYAIOCAHMHTPIOELTPATHIOLOALEw.B-AALAOL ΙΟΥ̓ 
NEM@&GENTOLMOIAIATAPMAToLYTIOTOYKYPIOYH 
YMONOL 


TIBEPIOYIOY AIOY AAEZANAPOYTOANTIPPASONYMEINY. 
ΠΕΤΑΞΑΙΝΕΙΔΟΥΤΑΠΟΧΑΥΗΤΕΤΩΝΕΥΕΡΓΕΤΊω, ALBA 
OYKIOYNBIOYTEBALTOYLOYAINKIOY 


TAABAAYTOKPATOPOLOAwSIAIOYNALYBALTHI TIBP 
IOLIOYAIOLAAEZANAPOEAETEI: ΠΑΠΑΝΠΡΟΝΟΙΑΝ 
NOIOYMENOLTOYAIAMENEINToIIIPOLHKO.TIK 


TALTHMATITHNGIONINATIOA AYOYLANToNEYEPLPELION 
ALEXEIIIAPATwNCEBALTwNK AITOYTHNAILYIITON 
ENEYLTA@EIAAIAPOYLANEY@YMoLYTIHPETEINTH 
TEEYOHNIAK AITHIMETIC | 


THITTo.NYNKAIPwNEYAAIMONIAMHIBAPYNOMENHNK AI 
NAIEK ATAAIKOIL, EILMPA=ELICX EAONAEEZOYTHLII 
OAELETTEBHNK ATA Bou MENOLYIHOTuNENTYLXANO 
NTNKAIKATONTOYKAIKA 
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TATIAHOHITeNTEENSAAEEYLXHMONECTAToNKAIT oN © 


TwNIrEwPTOYNTwNTHNXvPANMEM®OMENeNTALEIT 
TICTALENOMENALEDHPEIALCOYAIEAIHIONMENKAT 
ATHNEMAYTOYNMINTAETIEICLON 


TAETIANOPOOYMENOL INA\EEYOYMOTEBOITIANTAEA 
ΠΙΖΗΝΤΕΠΑΡΑΤΟΥΕΠΙΛΑΜΨΑΝΤΟΓΗΜΗΝΕΠΙΓΩΤΗΡ 
ΙΑΤΟΥΠΑΝΤΟΚΑΝΘΡΩΠΩΝΓΕΝΟΥΕΕΥΕΡΓΕΤΟΥΈΕΒΑ 
ΓΤΟΥΑΥΤΟΚΡΑΤΟΡΟΓΓΑΛΒΑΤΑΤΕΠΡΟΓΩΟΤΗΡΙΑ͂Ν 


.ΑἸΤΑΠΡΟΓΑΠΟΛΑΥΕΙΝΚΑΙΓΙΝΩΓΚΗΤΕΟΠΕΦΡΟΝΈΤΙΓΑΤΩὼ 
NITPOLTHNYMETEPANBOHOEIANANHKONToNITPOE 
TPAVAANAFK AIoLITEIEK AETOYTwNEMIZHTOYMEN 
wNOLAEZELTIMOIKPEI 

NEINK AINIOIEINTABEMEIZONAKAIAEOMEANTHEEOYAY 
TOKPATOPOLAYNAMEwLK AIMED AAEIONHTOLAYT 

τς wIAHAvDeIMETANHALHEAAHOEIALToNOEwNTANIEL 
AMENoNEILTOYTONTON 


JEP TFAONTAIPONTHNTHLOIKOYMENHLAL®AAEIANED 
NeNFAPIIPOIANTOLEY AOPwTATHNOYCAINHENTE 
YLINYMuNYTIEPTOYMHEAKONTALANOPoIIOYLEILT 
EAwNEIALHIAA | | 


AATMIL@eLEILOYLIAKALITAPATOKOINON. OOLTwNEIIA 
PXEIoNTIPOLBIANATEL@AIKAIOTIOYYOA ..... ΚΛ 
Α. ΨΕΤΑΠΡΑΓΜΑΤΑΟΠΟΛΛΟΥΓΑΠΕΙΡΟΥΓΟΝΤΑΓΤ 
ΗΓΤΟΙΑΥ 
THETIPATMATELALAX@HNAIMETANATKHLEINBAHOEN 
TwNAYTOILTeoNTEAvNAIOMIEPKAYTOLOYTEHS ALO 
τς NTINAEILTEAwNEIANHIMILOuwLINOYTEAZvILIAeLTO 
YTO 
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CYM@EPEINK AITAECKYPIAKAICYHOOILTOMETAIIPOOY 
MIALEKONTALIIPAPMATEYEL@AITOYTAYN ATOYL 


TIETIEIEMAIAEOTIOYAEICTONEMONAKONTALTILCA: 
EITEAwNAL 


HIMIL@wFALAAAAATA MILOeLEITOILBOYAOMENOILYK 
OYTIwITIPOEPXELOAIMAAONTHNToNITPOTEPeNEIT 
APXwNAIwNONEYNGEIANY YAALLoNHITHNITIPOLKA 
IPONTINOLCAAIKIAN 


MEIMHLA MENOLCEMEIAHIENIONIPOY ALEITwNAHMOLIe 
NKAEAAAOTPEAAANEIAITTAPAX#POYMENOIEILTE 


TIOITPAKTOPEIONITINALITPEAOEANKAIEIEAAAALY 
YAAKALACKAIAAYTOTOYTO 


EFNwNANAIPE@OEICALINAITIPAZEILTweNSAANEIoNEKToNY 
TTAPXONTwNo LIK AIMHIEKToNITwoMATwNEIIOMENO 
CTHITOYOEOYLEBALTOYBOY AHLEIKEAEY wlIMHAEN 
AIIHITwNAHMOLIwNITPO® 


LEMIAPA XwPEILOAITIAPAA AwNAAANEIAAMHIAYTOLEL 
APXHLEAANIFENMHIAOAoLKTAKAEIEL@AITINALE 
_AEYOEPOYLEILYVY A AKHNHNTINOYNEIMHIKAKOYP 
ΓΟΝΜΗΛΕΙΓΤΟΠΡΑΚ 

ΤΟΡΕΙΟΝΕΈΣΩΙΠΩΝΟΦΕΙΛΟΝΤΩΝΕΙΣΤΟΝΚΥΡΙΛΚΟΝΛΟΓῸ 
ΝΙΝΑΛΔΕΜΗΙΛΑΜΟΘΕΝΒΑΡΥΝΗΙΤΑΓΠΡΟΓΑΛΛΗΔΟ 
ΥΓΓΥΝΑΛΛΑΓΑΓΤΟΤΩΝΔΗΝΟΠΙΩΝΟΝΟΜΑΜΗΛΕΓΥῪ 
NEXwLITHNKOINHNTILTIN 

OITHINPeTOMPALATIPOLAMHAEIKATAXPwMENOIAAIII 
EPITAYTHCANAIKAIeLIIPOET PAYAEAHAs@HITAP 

_ ΜΟΙΠΟΛΔΛΑΚΙΡΟΤΙΗΔΗΙΤΙΝΕΓΚΑΙΥΠΟΘΗΚΑΓΕΠΕΙ 
PALANAGEAELOAINOMIMeL 


A 
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TETONYTACK AIATIOAEAOMENAAANEIATIAPAToeNATIOA 
* ABONTowNANAITIPACELEINITPOLBIANK AJATOPALMOY 


DANAA ALTON COOIINATOLUNTELTAKTHMATAT 
wNwNHCLAMENwNwk 


LYMBEBAHKOToNTILINANABOAIK AEIAHOOL.EILTOYSI 
CKOYHICTPATHTOILHINIPATMATIKOILHIAAAOILT 
NITPLO®EIAHK OToNTwIAHMOLIoIAOPwIKEAEYwlOY 
NOLTILCANENOAAE 


EINTPONOLTOYKYPIOYHIOIKONOMOLYTIONTONTINAE 

_XHITwNENTOILA- -HMOLIOILTIPATMALIONTwNKAT 

_ EXELOAIAYTOYTOONO.AHIIIPOrPAGEININ 
LILTwITOIOYTwILYNBAAAHI 


HIMAPHITuNYTIAPXONTeNAYTOYKATEXEINENTOICAH 
MOLIOILTPAMMATO®YA AKIOILIIPOLOPELAHMAEA 
NAETICMHITEONOMATOLKATELXHMENOIMHTETwN 
YTIAPXONToNKPATOY 


: MENoNAANICHINOMIMoLAABoNYTIOOHKHNHIGOALHIA 
EAANILENKOMILALOAIHIKAIONHCHTAITIMHIKATE 
_XOMENOYTOYONOMATOLMHAETOYYTIAPXONTOLO 
ὙΔΕΝΠΡΑΓΜΑΕΞΈΙ 
TIACMENrAPTIPOIKALAAATPIALOYLALKAIOYTwNEIAH 
&OTwNANAPwNK AIOOEOLLEBALTOLEKEAEYLENK AI 
OIFTIAPXOIEKTOY@ILKOYTAILI: NAIZIATIOAIAOLO 
AIwNBEBAIANAEI 
THNTIPuTOTIPASLANOY.A ALLEINENETEY XOHNAEK AIIIEP 
IToNATEAEIoNK AIKOY®OTEAEJoNENAILELTINK AIT 
| AIIPOLAIKAAEIOYNT#NATTAL#Y AAXOHNAISLOOE 
OLKAAYAOL 
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EPPAZENTIOCTOMaNITOAYONKALAETONToNYLTEPONK 
ATAKEKPIEGAITAYTTOIAlwTeNTIPAXOENTAENTol 
MEL oIXPONsIMETODAAKKONKATAKPEINAIKAINIP 
OTOYTONOEON 

KAAYAIONATIOAYTAIEMEIOYNK AIBA ABIAAOLK AIOYH 

. ETEINOLTAYTAATEALANAM@OTEPUNToNITAPXeN 
EIHKPIMATA®YA ALEsNKAIEKINeNKATHKOAOYOH 
KOTwNTHE 


TOYOLOYK AAYAIOYXAPITI¢LKTEATIOAEAYL@AITAMEIA 
'. ENeIEZAYTeNEILIIPXOENTAAHAONOTIEILTOAQOION 
. . ‘THPOYMENHLA . TEAEIALKAIKOY®OTEAELALYTIEP 
AE - 


TeNEKTOYK AILAPOLAOMOYTIPAXOENToNENToIMELwIX 


PONoITIEPIUNER®OPIAK ATEK PIOHIWLOYHCTEINOLE 
KEAEYLENTAKA@GHKONTATEAEILOAIKAIAY . 


TOCELTHMIATIOAYAY KoLTAMHAITwIEIETIPAXOENTAK 
4 “ATTIPOETOMEAANMENEINAYTAEMITOILK AGHKOYL 
- -JAAIKONIFAP-CFINTOYLeNHEAMENOYLKTH 


MATAKAITIMALAYTwNATOAONTALeLAHMOLIOYLIEsP 
TOYLYK®OPIA ATTAITEILOAITwNIAIwNEAATIwNAKOA 
δον QOYOON-EE-TINTHTwNCEBALTeN 


XAPILIK AITOTOYLEN-"NFIPA“FeANAPEICK AIENTH . . O 
sOAALGIA FPPLASIKATOHOv.. TA-- ITN... , 0.000, 


MOAA AKIEMENEDEZHTHEATEK AYTOLAESYALLwlwETE 
_ ΜΗΔΕΝΑΤΩΝΕΝΓΕΝΩΝΑΛΕΣΑΝΔΡΕΩΝΕΙΌΛΕΙΤΟΥΡΓῚ 
ALXwPIK ALATELBAIMEAHLEIAY 7 
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NMOIE AITALCTPATHYSIALMETAAIAAGTILMONIPOLITIE 

TIANENXIPIZEINTOILKATALCTAGHLOMENOILK AGO 
_ AOYAEYwIGLAKILEVAPXOLEMAYTONAX@BNTAED 

ΘΑ ει 

PENKPEAINALAHOAYLAIMAKETIEILATAAOTILMONALY * 
‘ROACEA NARK ALAYORFEAPKGITOAYTOLRERPONHKOT 
ELSRMCAIKOAALFEODELANNOET AOLETHROTAAYT 
AEILAIAATILMON 


ἌΡΩΝ : : IMHAENAAAOTIOIwNITAHNEPTYPICMOYHIROPAL 
- INKA'TAAEIIIeNEAYTolK AITOILAAAOILIIPATMATI 
KOILTIOA A OLOYNHEIqCANEKETHAIMAAAONTONIAL 

᾿ wNKTHMAKoNot 


HAPIONTHCTIMHLAYToNANHA wKOTELATATOK AGEK AL 
‘TONAIAAOIYEMONTAAYTATIPMATAEILKPILINALE 

. BOAITOAAY FOK AIFIEPITeNENIALoIAQLui ΠΡΑΓΜΑΤ 
wNAPMENGNILTHMIGL ες 


ΤΕΣΡΕΚΡΙΘΕΝΑΣΙΕΛΥΘΗΝΙΑΠΟΛΥΘΗΓΣΤΑΙΥΠΟΤΟΥΠΡ 
OLT ofA el ΛΟΠΑΕΤΕΤΑΓΜΕΝΟΥΜΗΚΕΤΙΕΞΕΙΑΙΤΟΥΤ 
wIEIEITEAAEINK ATHT OPolIMHAEELLKPILINAT ELO 
AIHIOTOYTOMOIHEALAIIAPAITH 


‘ToL ZHMIOHCETAIOYAENT APECT AMIEPALTNEYKOAN 
HMATwNEANTAANOAEAYMENAALHTAIEsLTILAYT 
AKATAKPEINHIHAHIAETHIMIOAol-LXESONAOIKHK 
OYTENOMENHLAIATO 


TIAHOOLT.NEYKO)ANToNK AITIALHEOIKIALLYNTAPAL 
COMENHEANAPK AIoEKEAEYoIEANMENTICToNENIA 
ἸωΙΔΟΙΩΪΚΑ- " HPOPsNeLETPsICYNHYOPsNEICATHIYIE 


O@ELINITAPILTALOAYTI 
VOL. XXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. XLV. L 
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AYTOYTONTIIPOLAITEIAANTAIMAMHAEEKEINOLAKINA 
_ YNOLITIEANAEILAIsIONOMATIK ATENEDK wNTPELYT 
O@ELEICMHIATIOAEIZEHIMHKETIESEINIAYToIKATHE 
OPEINAAAATOHMILYAYTOY 
THLOYCIALANAAAMBANEL@AIAAIKeTATONITAPELTIN 
ITIOAAOILEITAFONTAKINAYNOYTIIPOYLIeNK AITHE 
Π’ ἹΜΙΑΠΑΥΤΟΝΔΙΑΠΑΝΤΟΠΑΝΕΥΘΥΝΟΝΕΙΝΑΙΚΑΙ 
ΚΑΘΟΛΟΥ͂ΔΕ 


-» ΑΕΥ ΟΜΑΙΤΟΝΓΝΩΜΟΝΑΤΟΥ͂ - Αἰόγάθεου. wee Al 
TAK AINTIOIHOENTAIIAPATALTwNCEBALToNX APIT 
ALE..NO..eLAILI.OHFOI... ὦ 


EAECX@ENTALLYKO®ANTAL6LEAIETIMePHEAMHNOYK 
AFNOwlAOTITIOAAHNIIPONOIANIIOIEILOEK AITOYT 
HNAIPYTITONENEYETA®@EIA ....5..... EZHEL..... 


XOPHTIALEXETEOLAOIONTEHNEIIHNePQwLAHNENETY 
XONTAPMOINOAAAKILOIKAGOAHNTHNXwPANL ον 
MOYNTEK AIEAHAsLANTINIOSAAI .. . . KATEKPIOHL 


@eerest8ee88 996 


AIHAAATEAELMATALITIK AK AIAPIYPIK AK AIOYKEZON 
TOILBOYAMENOILEYXEPoLK AGOAIKONTIK AINIZEI 


NTAYTAAEK AITATOIAYTAKATAKPIMATAOYKEII 
THNOHBAIAAMONIO..... - 


ον AEEMIITOYEITaPPoINOMOYiTHEsIXaPALAAAAKAITA 
TIPOALTATHLMOAEwLE®QALENTHNTEAAEZANAPE | 


wNKAAOYMENHNXwPANKAITONMAPESTEN .. « 
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᾿ IET[ATANOMNETPATHTOILINAEITINAKAINUCTHIEITIL 
TATIENTAETIATAMHIDIPOTEPONTEAOYMENAKAO@O 
ΛΙΚΩΓΗΙΠΛΗΘΙΚΩΓΝΟΜΩΝΗΕΙΤΟΠΑ .. ... «ον ντννον 


EKPIOHITAITAEIDTHNITPOTEPANTAZINATIOKATACTHE. 
ΟΓΙΝΠΑΡΕΝΤΕΓΑΥΤΩΝΤΗΝΑΠΑΙΤΗΓΙΝΑΚΑΙΕΠΙΤΟΝ: 
ΔΙΑΛΟΓΙΕΜΟΝΑΧΘΕΝΤΑΕΚΤΩΝ . ...« ον νυ νν cee seus 


I’, . ΦΑΓΑ - ΕΤΙΚΑΙΠΡΟΤΕΡΟΝΚΑΙΤΗΝΑΜΕΤΡΟΝΕΞΟΥ͂ΓΣ 
ΑΝΤΩΝΕΓΔΟΓΙΓΤΩΝΔΙΑΤΟ - ΠΑΝΚΑΓΑΥΤΩΝΚΑΤΑΒΟ 
ANETITwITIAPATPA®EINAYTOYLIIAILTAERT. .:.... 


. ... NEZOYEYNEBAINENAYTOYEMENAPYYPIZELOAITH 
NAEAITYTITONANALTATONTIEJNEELOAIK AINYNTOIL 
AYTOILITAPAITEAAwIMHAENEEOMOluM .......0-- 


. .FYA@E « NAAA - - FHLAAAAOTIToIK AGOAOYX6PILTOY 
KPEINAITONEIIAPXONKEAEYo@fAEK AITOILEFPATH 
POILMHAENIIAPAETAOTLToNMETAAAMBANEINXo 
PLE... 


. ΠΕΠΆΡΧΟΥ KATOIAAAOIAETIPATMATIKOIEANTIEYPE 


e+ ee @ © Ὁ 9. 


ΘωΓΙΨΕΥΔΕΓΗΙΠΑΡΑΤΟΔΕΟΝΠΑΡΑΓΕΓΙΛΦΟΤΈΓΚΑΙ 
IAKW. 22 8 
TOILIAMwTAILAITOAWLOYLINOIONATHTHOHEAMMAI 


.. YE. ILTOAHMOLION THEAAYTHLEKAKOTEXNI 
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ACEI TINADTIAECMENHIKATALYNONAHATTHEIE: 
‘FIPOLTHNOYLANANBA ......0.. 

ον HOAAEMIPOLLYNKPILINAPXAIALETEPUNTINwNANA 
BALEw ...... THEAAH@EIALAYTHLOYAENAOKEIAIK 
AIOTE.: : PONEINAS@Alr’......... 


eseeeK* IAAIKAITIPOOYMeTEsPTEINTOYLAN@sIIOY.. 
A... LOftPoOrroAAHOELTHEOYLALANABATESE 


@ * σέ © © ¢@ «© 4. @ 


ἐν +. YTIPOLLIKOPANTIANTeNKATALYNYINITAIAIPAI 


-TYOPLNuNHIATAITHEILELTAIEANAETICESEA ETXO 
HIVEEA.......5° } 


ον νον NTONTPINIAALIONAIIOAwEOLOIMENT' APESOBHOH 
‘EANA-OYLANTELHEPIANAMETPHLEsETHLENTHIA 


εὐ +.» AENEAAITHIAIXAIALTIE - " iKHNOYAENOTELXOL 
NIONKA-IINEXOHIMHIMATHNEYN:EIL@sLANOYTE .- 
> TOAMHL....... 


-+¢e++ITHNAN - - ETPULINOYTET : : - HEETIMENEINTA 
PO@-LE : «+ EEAIwNOLAYTHLAIKX - - TQAAYTOICTH 


Mp. THTYNTO.. ... : ee 
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vee. @NIIPEPENHMATwNoLTE AENEIIAYTeNKAINIZEC 


@AINEPIAETwNAPXAIOTL. ..... ELEwNENKEI .... 
NYMONAILH....... 


..... ENHO-LAIIOAAAKIL .... MAE'N ΠΡΙΕΙΗΓΑΝΠΛ 


HNAPLYPILMOYTpNAIM- wNKAITHCPs .'... . HON 
EMH A...... 


.. «E+. TeAYTONPATOPINPAR .. . HTAT#NAAw + + EA 
AYTwlAHAvITwIMONelAYNAM ° + - OFTATOLAYFAOA. | 


_ |. ATHENA-TeNIHT Hie THOLALHIA-NEKHL  "ῬΓΕΠΤ 
ΑΚΑΙΠΡΟΝΟΙΑ «:...,...-+ FE -TbuFO.., 00+, AEB 
OY ...... eae 
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ON THE 


"METRICAL CANONS OF PORSON. 


weiss 


In the Tracts AND MisceLLANgous CriTicisMs oF 
R. Porson, Mr. Kipp has presented to the admirers of the 
Professor a book compiled with the sinceyest affection for bis 
memory, and in its various contents most entertaining and 
inatructive., . ᾿ 

A very nice and critical remark on the Trochaic tetrameter: 
of-the Tragics, p. 197. has not perhaps been sufficiently attended 
to, and does not seem to be generally known. 

Si prima dipodia tragici tetrametri integris vocibus continetur, 
secundus pes est trocheus : 

. Iph. A. 1340. διαχαλᾶτέ μοι μέλαϑρα---- 
ubi si legeris διαχαλάσθω νῦν μέλαθρα--- 
metrum pessundabis. : 

Hine cadit emendatio Marklandi 1341. 

τίνα δὲ φεύγεις ; 
Lege, τί δὲ, τέκνον, φεύγεις ; ᾿ἀχιλλέα τόνδ᾽ ἰδεῖν αἰσχύνομαι. 

Mr. Talbot will forgive the reference to his Prize Trochates 
last year; (Class. Journ. No. XLIII. p. 187.) though it be to 
point out a slight blemish, which, by violating, exemplifies the 
Professor’s canon for constructing that verte. 

φανερὸς οὕτως ἐξελεγχϑεὶς δειλὸς ὡς εἴης φύσιν. 

This nicety of structure in the Long Trochaic was taught to 
the Tragics by the same delicacy of ear which prevailed in the 
final Cretic of the Senarius also, disliking and avoiding, as the 
Professor has it, 

ln scenam missos cum magno pondere versus. 

Similar exceptions, apparently so, occur in both cases; and 
happily enough admit of a similar solution. 

Orest. 794. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο κτᾶσθ᾽ ἑταίρους, μὴ τὸ συγγενὲς μονόν. 
This verse in reality contains no exception to the canon: for 
the first dipodia does not ed with a word marked by any pause 
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of utterance. The fourth syllable indeed is long; but by posi- 
tion, from the final short vowel (0) being close combined in pro 
nouncing with (xr) initialof the word which follows it. 

It is on the very same principle, that to the line below quot- 
ed that canon of the pausé in Trimeter lambic does not. apply. 
Electr. Eurip. v. 850. Ὑλήμων ᾿Ορέστης" ἀλλὰ μή με κτείνετε 

Πατρὸς παλαιοὶ δμῶες, ὅς. ᾿ 
The termination of this verse in fact is not a distinct trisyllable ; 
but by the natural conjunction of its sounds, comes as quinque- 
syllabic to the ear. 

In the attempt which Mr. Kidd (p. 194.) records or makes 
to cure those three verses laboring under the same supposed 
complaint as that above from the Electra, he does not seem to: 
have been aware of the solution proposed by a friend of Mr, 
Dalzel’s in the year 1802. (vid. Collectanea Greca majora. Ed.. 
2. Nott.'p. 164.) 
Hec. 729. (723.) ‘Hyeis μὲν οὖν ἐῶμεν, οὐδὲ ψαύομεν. 

Androm. 847. Φεύγει τὸ ταύτης σῶφρον" ἀλλὰ ψεύσεται. 

Iph. A. 581. Key’ ὡς ὑπέστην θῦμα, xara ψεύδομαι. 
“ Hic casu quodam felici accidit, ut morbus ipse remedium 
suppeditet. Si pes, quihic Creticum pracedit, Trochzus est, 
καλῶς ἔχει. Sinon est Trochzus sed Spondeus, uti revera est, 
quid queso efficit ut sit Spondeus? Pronunciatio certe brevis 
vocglis in fine τοῦ οὐδὲ, ἀλλὰ, κᾷτα, tangentis, ut ita dicam, du- 
plicem consonantem ᾧ vel xo, a qua vox sequens incipit. Hoc in 
fine versus efficit quod non immerito vocari possit terminatio 
guinque-syllabica, 
οὐδοπσαύομεν, ἀλλαπσευσεται, καταπσευδομαι. 
cujusmodi terminatio in singulis vocibus haud  infrequens 
est : | 
Phehiss. 98.----ἰπποβουκόλοι. 52.---ἐξανδρούμενος.. 
.β5.---ἀνοσιωτάτας. 58.-- συγκοιμωμένη.᾽ 


R, 5.0. 17th Feb: 1821. J.T. 


“1 ps . "ἢ 
BRIEF NOTICE 
OF PROFESSOR COUSIN’S PROCLI OPERA. 


Procut Philosophi Platonici Opera e Codd. Mss.. Bab. Rey: 
Paris. tum primum edidit, Leetionis vwietate, Versione. Lati- 
na, Commentariis illustravit Victor Cousin, Professor Philo- 

ἢ sophig in Academia Paris. Tom. 1. continens trian opusc. dé 
Libertate, Providentia, et Malo. Tom. 11. continens partem 
dimidiam commentarii in primum Platonis Alcibmdem. Pari-. 
siis, excudebat J. M. Eberharé. 1860. 8°. 


Te following observations on Professor Cousin’s edition of 
the inédited Works of Proclus, were conrmunicated to me by a 
Seholar deeply skilled in the sucient plulosophy; and Καὶ is peo- 
bable that some of your readers may derive the same instruc: 
tion and amusement fram the perusal of them, which 1 have 
niyself experienced. a | 

ΞΕ | Β, MW. Barxer.. 

Thetford, 1821. ες A 


The Professor deserves great praise for endeavouring in his 
General Preface to rescue the latter Platonists, as they are called, 
from that most unmerited contempt and neglect, to which. they 
have hitherto beet exposed: through the arrogance of garvualeus 
sciolists. But in. particular,-his eascomiumt of Proelus merits 
the greatest applause, as this philosopher was certainly one, 
who, in the language of Ammonius, de Interpr. p..1. possessed 
the power of unfolding the opinions of the ancients, and a scién- 
tific judgment of the nature of things, in the highest perfection 
possible to hanvanity:: Bi de tr παν ἡμδὶς δυνηδοημον siceveyxeiy 
segs THY Tou βιβλιου σαφήνειαν ἀπομνημονευσαντες των ἐξηγήσεων Tou 
θειου ἥμων Προκλου rou Πλατωνιχοῦ διαδόχου, Tou εἷς ἄχρον της ἄν- 
ϑρωπινῆς φυσεως τὴν τε ἐξηγητικὴν τῶν δοκουντῶν τοῖς παλαιοις δυνεῖ- 
μιν χαὶ τὴν ὁπ: τημονιχὴν της Pures τῶν Onna. κρισὶγ ἀσκήσᾳντος, 
πολλὴν ἀν τῷ Aare baw yao ὁμολογησαιμαν : and I am somewhat 
surprised that this eulogium should have escaped the notice of 
the Professor. With respect, however; to the style of Praelua, 
I must beg leave to differ from the Professor in what he says 
about it, founding my dissent on the decision of those, whom 
I conceive to have been much better judges than myself, In 
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Ρ. 42.-0f his Preface, the Professpr, after admitting that. the 
style of Proclns is evidently adapted to a philosopher, adds 4 
.- “9 Lud autem si cosituleris cum Plotini et. Jamblichi stylo, 
(Plate enh supra omnem compasationem positus,): minus, 
splendidum et sublime quidem videbitur; si cum Porphyrii, 
ROR ita tenue et sublile,-at aque purum et liquidum, et ex altiaze 
fonte pedtum : denique: Sysiani Simpliciique sermone. vigentius, 
et excelsius,. hoc quidem Ariatetelis [sic] concedjt,. quod in. 
rocko-conciuniores quedam orationis veueres desiderentur, nor 
tam scriptoris quam: xtatis vitio, in qua flas ille Grecaruin lite 
terarum pene onus emascuerat.” og 
-. In this-extract, it is im the first place remarkable, that the 
Professor should conceive the style of Proclus to be lese 
_ splendid and sublime than that of Jamblichus, whose diction is 
so obvicusly inaccurate aad inelegant, as to induce Eunapaus to, 
say of him “ that he had not sacrificed to the Mercurial Graces;” 
and-in the second place, it is- singular he should ‘say that “in 
Proelo concieniores quaedam orationis veneres desiderentur,.” 
wheir Marious, io his Life of Proclug, says of him, that.in bec- 
tuning καὶ τὰ vous wGadeaouy ovras somota, pnuata spoyeny Tou 
σφῳφιρανουντος axeivoy στοματὸς. In times also nearer to our awn, 
the learned modern Greek Baptista Camotius, in his Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics of ‘Theophrastus, quotes a passage 
from the Ms. Comment. of Proclus on the Parmenides, of 
which he says “that he partly quates % for the excellence of 
the matter contained in it, and partly ἕνεκα τῆς ῥησεως χαλλογήσε 
The fact is, as it appears to me, that Proclus being born with 
a genius consummately adapted to unfold the philosophacal cqn- 
ceptions of the ancients, his style is naturally of the erpanded 
: with which, however, it also unites the-ro adpon-and 
the ro peyadrorgerts. Hence Kepler in his Harmonic. Mund. 6. 
p. 118. having observed that-he entirely assents to Proclus in. 
what he says about mathematical genera and species, adds :— 
. “Αἱ quod attinet quantitates continuas, omaimo. adsenia 
Proclo, etsi oratio fuit ipsi torrentis instar, ripas inundans, eh 
ceca dubitationum vada gurgitesque occultans, dum mens plena 
majestatis tantarum rerum, luctatur in angustiis lingue, et con- 
clusio nunquam sibi ipsi verborum copia satisfaciens proposi- 
tionum simplicitatem excedit.”’ ᾿ 
Many instances might be adduced in support of Kepler’s 
opinion, that the language of Proclus flows like a torrent, and 
also in proof of its magnificence; but I will only give two ex- 
amples in confirmation of the latter from his most admirable 
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work on the Theology of Plato, Lib. ii. and which is as fol- 
ows :— 

Ὑμνησωμεν αὐτὸν (τον πρῶτον θεον) οὐχ ὁτι γὴν καὶ οὐρανον ὑτε- 
στῆσεν λεγόντες, οὐδ' αὖ ὁτι ψυχας και ζωων dwavray γενεσεις" και 
ταῦτα μὲν γαρ, ἀλλ᾽ ew ἐσχατοῖς᾽ προ δε τουτων, ὡς πᾶν μεν τὸ γοὴ" 
τὸν τῶν θεων γενος, παν δὲ τὸ νοέρον ἔξεφηνε, παντάς Ce Tous ὑπερ τον 
κοσμον, καὶ τοὺς ἐν τῷ κοσμῳ θεοὺς ἅπαντας, καὶ ws Geos ἐστι ἤεων 
ἀπαντῶν, καὶ αἷς ἑγας ἑναδων, καὶ αἷς τῶν ἀδυνατῶν (I. ature") 
ἔπεκεινα τῶν πρώτων, καὶ ὡς κασὴς σνγὴς ἀρρητοτερον, καὶ ὡς πασης 
ὑκαρξεως ἀγνωστοτερον, γιης ἐν ἁγιοις, τοῖς νοητοῖς ἐναποχεχρυμμενος 
Geos. Le Clerc, in citing this passage in his Notes on Stanley's 
Oriental Philosophy, deservedly calls it ‘‘ a magnificent appara¢ 
tus of words.” 

The other example is from Proclus in Tim. 5. p. 300. and is 
near the beginning of his commentary on the sublime speech of 
the Demiurgus to the junior Gods :— 

Θεοι θεων, ὧν ἔγω δημιουργος πατὴρ τε ἔργων, etc. Ὃ de χα- 
paxtng τῶν Acywy ἐστιν ἐνθουσιαστικος, διαλαμπῶν ταῖς νοεραις 
ἐπιβολαῖς, καθαρὸς τε καὶ σέμνος, ὡς ἀπὸ πατρὸς τελειούμενος ταῦ 
ϑεων, ἐξηλλαγμένος τε καὶ ὑπερόχῶν τῶν ἀνθρωπινῶν ἔἐννοιοον, αἶβρος 
τε ὁμου και καταπλήκτικχος, καὶ χαριτῶν ἄναμεστος, κάλλους τε ZAN- 
βρης. καὶ συντομος ἅμα καὶ ἀπηχριβωμενος. 

These passages must surely have escaped the notice of Pro- 
fessor Cousin, or he never would have said that the style of 
Proclus is less sublime than that of Jamblichus. ‘Aaa’ dv; 


tas. 
ἐν 1. 1. Μ. P. W. 
Jan. 31, 1821. 


ἡ It is singular that Le Clerc should not have perceived that &duvarw 
in this passage must be most erroneous, as it makes Proclus to speak 
not only absurdly, but nonsensically. But Le Clerc was not sufficiently 
skilled in the Grecian theology to have discovered that the highest and 
most occult order of the Guds is celebrated by Orpheus as τα ddura. 
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ΝΟ. XXVITI. 


Delphin Editors. 


To the Subscribers to the improved-Edition of the Delphin 
Classics, and to your readers in general, the following list of the 
authors of the original Edition may prove acceptable. 


Apuleius, M. Julien Fleur. 

' Aulus Gellius, M. Proust. 
Aurelius Victor, Mme. Dacier. 
Boethius, . M. Cailly. - 

Cesar, M. Godwin. 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, M Dubois, 
Cicero, Orations, M. Mérouville. 

Epistles, M. Quartier. 

— Rhetoric, M. Proust. 
Claudian, M. Pyrr. 

Dares, Dictys, Mme. Dacier. 
‘Eutropius, Mme. Dacier. 
Fiorus, Mme. Dacier. 

_ Horace, M. Desprez and M. Rondel. 
Justin, M. Coutelier. 

Juvenal and Persius, M. Desprez. 
Livy, M. Doujat. 

Lucretius, M. Lafaye. 

Manilius, M. Lafaye. 

Martial, M. Collet. 

Nepos, M. Courtin. 

Ovid, M. Crispin. 

Panegyrici Veteres, ΜΙ. Delabeaume. 
Phedrus, M. Danet. 

Plautus, M. Louvrier. 

Pliny, M. Hardouin. 

Pompeius Festus, M. Dacier. 
Prudentius, M. Chamillard. 
Quintus Curtius, M. Letellier 
Satlust, M. Crispin. 

Statius, M. Berraut. 

Suetonius, M. Babelon. 
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Tacitus, M. Pichon. 

Terence, Μ. Camas. 

Valerius Maximus, M. Coutelier. 
Velleius Paterculus, M. Riganer. 
Virgil, M. Delarue. 


~~ =e 
CLASSICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


(From Spencer's Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters.) 


᾿ Most of the statues in the great Farnese Palace, were found 

in Caracalla’s Baths; and all the marble of which it 1s: built, 
was brought from the Colosseum, in Paul the Third’s time, 
a pope of that family. 

The Ichnography of Rome, in the same palace,’ was found 
in the temple of Romulus and Remus, that which is now 
dedicated to St. Cosmo and Damiano, two brothers too.— 
Though incomplete, it is one of the most useful renrains of 
antiquity. The names of the particular buildings and places 
are marked upon it,'as well asthe outlines of the buildings 
themselves ; and it is so ‘large, that the Horrea -Lolttana (for 
instance) are a foot and a half: long-; which may serve you as 
a scale, to measure any other of the buildings or places in it. 
’Tis published in Grevius’s Fhesaurus.: 

The two best Egyptian statues in Rome, are the Hercules 
with a lion’s skin over his bead, in the capitol; and: the richer 
Zingara, at the Villa Borghese. You may know them to be 
Egyptian by that fulness about their mouths.” 

This large statue of Pompey, was probably the very same, 
at the feet of which Cesar fell; for it was found on the very 
spot where the senate was held dn tle: fatal. Ides of March. 
They discovered it in clearing away the ground to make some 
cellars, for a house that now stands there. The greatest part 
of the statue lay under that house, but the head of it reached 
under the ground belonging to their next -neighbour. This 
occasioned a dispute between the two proprietors, which was 
at last decided by Cardinal Spada. He ordered the head to be 
broken off, and given to the latter; and the body to the former: 
you may now see the mark where they were joined agan. 
This decision was not made out of a whim, bat very pruden- 
tially. From the first, that cardmal hada great desire to get 


J It is now removed to the noble colfection in the capitol. 
* Per orir , 
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the statue inta is own possession; and: by this means he got 
it much cheaper than he could otherwise have done: for aftér 
“this division of it, the whole cost him but five hundred crowns, 
The diemeter of that part of Augustus’s mausolenm, which 
‘is still entire, (and which was the largest round of all,) is fifty 
paces. In it were deposited the ashes of Julius Cesar, Augus- 
tas himself, Marcellus,:and Germanicus. The tomb of Adrien, 
(now the castle-of ‘St. Angelo,) was builten the opposite side 
ofthe Tiber, to ‘rival ‘this, and-is the largest of our antient 
‘mausoleums. it was richly adorned too with ‘fine statues, all 
round each particular rising; which in the Gothic times. wete 
thrown «town by ‘the Romans, that bad fortified it, to defend 
‘themeelves-and ¢rush their enemies. : : 
‘This groupe of Arria and -Petus, is evidently by a Greek 
artist. ‘Though the place he has chosen to stab himself in* be 
very uncommon, it: was not 1} chosen; for the blow could 
not but be mortal, most of the'blood runing down among 
his vitals. . 
The brass wolf -suekling Romules and Remus - (now in 
‘the capitol,) was found -in the temple of Romulus; and the 
marks are visible upon it where it “has been struck with hght- 
ning. Cicero speaks of the same accident happening to such 
@ figure in his time (in bis third Oration -against Cataline); and 
this must-have‘ been made before his time, by: the badness ‘of the 
workmanship. - , Lo 
The front pillars of the Temple of Concord, those of Antonine 
eud’Faustina, and those of the Rotonda, are the most perfect 
of.any in Rome; and in each of them, the epening between 
: the two middle pillars is larger-‘than the dpenmmgs between. the 
siteones. The difference is not enough to be observed by ‘a 
common eye; and in some of-them not to be sure of it till you 
measure them. By ‘this means the entrance had a freer and 
mobler air, -without breaking the regularity and harmony of the 
building. , 
-Trajan’s .column-is-composed οἵ. twenty-four stones - only ; 
_eut within, for the. staircase. It is one hundred and twenty- 
eight Roman feet high, just the height-of what was taken from 
the hill, to make room for Trajan’s foram; which was one of 
the most magnificent things in Rome. . This column stood in 


It is avery bold stroke, and takes away the false idea one might 
have got of him, from the well-known epigram in Martial. 
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the midst of it, and on that was his statue, and, they say, his 
ashes in an urn.” “ 

There are ten thousand six hundred pieces of antient sculp- 
ture now in Rome, (relievos, statues, and busts.) And six 
thousand three hundred autient columns of. marble. What 
multitudes of the latter sort have been sawed up for tables, 
or wainscoting chapels, or mixed up with walls, and other- 
wise destroyed! And what multitudes may there yet lie undis- 
covered under ground! When we think of this altogether, 
it may give us some faint idea of the vast magnificence of Rome 
in all its glory. 

By a calculation made from the best dictionary for each of the 
following languages; there are about twenty thousand words in 
‘the Spanish, twenty-two thousand in the lish, twenty-five 
thousand in the Latin, thirty thousand in the French, forty-five 
thousand in the Italian, fifty thousand in the Greek, and eighty 
thousand in the German.' Of the twenty-two thousand words 
in the English language, there are about fifteen thousand. that 
a man understands who 18 before master of Latin, French, and 
Italian ; and three thousand more if he be master of German. 
The other four thousand are probably the old British. ; 

In Aeneas’s time, Mezentius was the king at Ceris ; and 
Tarchon, at Cortona. Hence Silius Italicus seems to com- 
_ prehend all Etruria under the names of these two cities :. 

Lectos Cere viros; lecto Cortona superbi. 

; Tarchontis domus’-— 
Where, by the way, superbus seems to be used. ina good sense, 
_(as it often is in the. Latin,® and several languages derived from 
it,) because Tarchon assisted in helping Aineas to the throne; 
and consequently toward the establishment of the Caesars. 
This alliance of Aineas and Tarchon is pointed out by Virgil, so 
early as in the third book of the Aineid: where bis great Gods 
tell him “ that Crete is not the place he is to fix at:- no; he is 
to go on for Ltaly+ and Cortona.” . 


’ One thousand seven hundred radical words in the Hebrew, accori- 
_ingto Buxtorf, three hundred and sixty Chaldaic words in the Bible, 
according to Bythner, and two thousand and sixty.in all, | 
* Lib. vill. 474. - 
3 Populum late regem, belloque superbum. 
᾿ς Zin. 1. 21. of the Trojans. 
- Shatendnstnne tore SY DET NE τ -- . oe -΄ “πο. ee οιφσροϑ 
Virtute et factis anime.—Sil. Ital. x. 573. 

¢ Corythum, terrasque require ᾿ 

ἷ Ausonias. —ZEn, iii. 170. 
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‘The Arar and Rhodanus in Livy, should be the IJsaru 
and Rhodanus.—That historian, in mentioning those two rivers, 
saya, that they both come from the Alps; which is true of the 
Isara, and not of the Arar. This is the river which we pass 
and repass'so often, in going from Lyons to Mount Cenis ; 
it falls into the Rhone near Valence. 

Hannibal; according to Livy, did not go over Mount Cenis; 
but passed a little on the right of it; and others will have it, 
that he passed so much on the left as Mount St. Bernard ; but 
then he would not have come into the-country of the Faurini, 
so soon as by all accounts he did. 

Polybius is much more to be trusted, in his account of Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, than any other historian. He lived 
but a little after Hannibal’s time; and went himself to trace his 
marches over those mouniains. He makes him pass a.little on 

‘the left of Mount Cenis; and descend:into the Milanese. 
That road had been often used before; .and Hannibal.was in- 
vited over by a Regulus of the Boii, a people that lived in the 
Milanese, who were at enmity with the ‘Taurini.—Mr. Holds- 
worth spoke slightingly of Livy in general, for bis beautifying 
and making fine speeches, rather than ¢rue ones’; and being more 
.of ἃ romance-writer, than an historian. He commended Poly- 
bius for a good and solid writer, and one that might be safely 
confided in. 

One of Martial’s friends had a delightful villa near Rome; 
‘which he celebrates and points out very “distinctly (Lib. 1. Epig. 
64.) It was on that delicious little hill where the Villa Mada- 
ma now stands: the garden theatre is still shown, in which they 
acted Guarimi’s Pastor Fido; and where Barclay wrote his 
Argenis. 

What they now show fora Temple of Janus in the Forum 
Boarium, was only an open place there, of which they had one 
in all their forums, (like the openings under part of our market- 
_houses,) for the convenience of people to deal and_canverse in 
when it rained. The Romans using the name.of Janus for an 
open arch, probably led people into this mistake. 

The Lacus Fucinus could not have been drained all at once : 
Claudius began upon it; and Suetonius says, the work was 
tnvidia successoris intermissum, (Claud. c. 21.) People have 
puzzled themselves so much, and accused Suetonius of con- 
tradicting himself, in his account of this matter, purely from 
their own ignorance, and having got it into their heads that all 
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the water must havé-been let out at the same time.’ ᾿ Claéifius 
actually sunk at twice, and then probably quitted bis design, on 
finding itso rocky, that the ground would have been good for 
-nothing. . 

The Greeks of old were of as romantic a turn as the Spa- 
"τάδ in more modern times; and ibly might deal ae much 
in romances. The Εφεσιακα of Kenopkon the Ephesian, is 
a remainder of this kind, which might bave been as wsknownh 
to usas the rest, had aot our friend Dr. Cocchi found ‘xt ont mn 
the Lorenzo Library, aud published it. 

’Tis difficult to tiud out apy fault in Virgil’s Eclagues ar 
Georgics.—He could nat bear to have any appear in bis Acseid; 
‘and therefore ordered it to be burnt. 

Virgil is very spariog' in his-commendations of other poets ; 
yand scarce ever does it, unless he is forced.—He hints at 

Fheocntug? because he had taken-so much from him, and his 
' .subject ‘led to it; and does the same by Hesiod,} for the same 
‘reasons. He never speaks a single word of Homer: and indeed 
-cauld net do it, where some weuld have hadhim, because of the 

Anachronism, They have blamed him for not mentioning 
Homer, instead-of Museus; (En. vi. 667.) without comsider- 
_ing, that then Homer must have been put into Elysium long 
before he was barn. a, 

The heads of the Romans are without beards, all the tame 
: between the elder Brutus and Adrian, except a head. of Nero 
,and of two or three before him, who let theirs grow on some 
-Melsncholy occasion. | | ΝΣ 

If Coypel bas represented Chiron with a switch in his hand, 
30 his.bistory of Achilles, there are as. ridiculous. things to be met 

with in some of the works of the antient artists: and among 


. 


_ * The Lake is thirty miles round! so that if the ground had proved 
_ good, it would have been a considerable acquisition. The drain remains 
Ἢ through which Claudius carried off part of the water. Mr. Holdsworth’s 
. euriosity. carried him se far into it, and the place was so filled with 

damp, stagnant water, and vapor, that it gave him a rheumatism, 
, which often returned, and bung about him as longas he lived. How 

much do I wish that Claudius had either never begun, or had quite 

finished that work, and stopped up his drain! Fur it seems to have 
* much contributed toward shortening the days of one of the mest intel- 
- ligent of men, and one of the most sincere of friends: 
“ * Prima Syravosio dignata est ludere versu 

Nostra, nec erubuit sylvas habitare, Thalia. 
7 - "Eel. vi. 1. 

* Ascreumque cano Romana per oppida carmen.—Georg. ii. 176. 
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these very gems there is one with a centaur upon it, holding a 
whip to lash himself upon occasion. | 
In the gold medals, the good taste ends with Pertinax, though - 
there are some pretty good of Caracalla’s, and particularly one 
with the Arch of Severus for the reverse, 
_ Some of the Greek artists seem not to have liked the sort 
of Terminal figure used by the Egyptians. There is one in the 
Montalta gardens at Rome, which is as broad at bottom as at 
top, and | have:seen several others of the same kind. This 
appears to be a Greek Termiaus by the inscription, which is :— 
OEMIZTOKAHC O NAVMAXOC, 

The three altars, in qne of the rooms in the Capitoline Gal- 
jery, were found in the port of Nettuno. That with a Neptune 
in relievo on it, is mscribed, ARA NEPTVNI. That witha 
winged deity flymg, ARA VENTORVM. And that with a ship- 
sailing gently along, ARA TRANQVILLITATIS. They are all 
three just alike; small, round, and ‘with a rostrum coming out 
of the front. They are portable enough; and are supposed 
to have been carried to sea in their voyages, for the ship’s crew 
to offer sacrifice upon. : 

One of the Centaurs in black marble, at the Monte Citorio, 
has a tiger’s skin over his left.shoulder, and his hands are tied 
together with the tail of it. He looks back with pain and de- 
jectiqn in his face.. There was probably a Cupid behind him 
originally, and there is the hole in his back, in which it might 
have been fixed. Centaurs are thus represented by the ancients, 
in other monuments, to show that love conquers the roughest 
monsters. The other Centaur, there, has Bacchanalian attri- 
butes about him too; but looks with a much gayer air. The 
former is represented in years, and this, young. As they are of 
black marble, and were found in Hadrian’s Villa, It is possible 
that they were part of the furniture in the first apartment of the 
Hades, which historians tell us was represented there ; and they 
aight have their Bacchanalian attributes, because the secrets 
of that place were laid open to those who were initiated in the 
mysteries of -Bacchus.—If this conjecture should happen to be 
true, it might be very well worth while to search further about the 
spot where these figures were found; because there are no statues 
more scarce than those relating to the infernal beings in general. 

Dr. Collet, upon mistaking Wuxy αἰολος in his author for αὐλος, 
wrote in bis notes fifteen reasons to prove why the soul was 
like a flute. | 
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EriGRAMMATA, Auctore Fr. Thierschio. 


In Rhigam et Socios cum ipso interemtos. 


Rhigas, unus 6 cordatissimis hodierne Gracie juvenibus, 
(vigente adhuc Gallorum potentia) Parisiis degens cum sociis, 
consilium ljberandz patrivw ceperat. Rebus, uti voluerat, pre- 
paratis, ipse a Gallorum principibus, ut ferunt, ad magnam 

spem elatus, reditum in Greciam molitus est; sed fama ejus 
' consiliorum jam exierat. Itaque in itinere per Austriam cor- 
reptus Turcisque ad supplicium cum comitibus suis traditus est. 


Οὗτοι ἐλευθερίην ϑηρώμεγοι ἀγλαόμορῷον, 
Εὗρον ἐνὶ ξυλόχοις ὀκρυόεντα μόρον, 
Χαίρετε, θηρευταὶ κοιμώμενοι, εἰσόχεν ᾿Ηὰς 
“Ἕλθῃ, ἀπ᾿ Οὐλύμπου λαμκάδ᾽ ἀἄνισχομένη. 
Καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγειρόμενοι πολίων βρόμῳ ὀρνυμενάων, 
Δαίμονες eis ἄγραν σπεύδετ᾽ ἀλεξίκακοι. 


i. 


In Joh. Henr. Vossium, libertatis e Musis genite omnisque 
humanitatis vindicem acerrimum. 


Τὰ ῥόδα ταῦτα, γέρον, ἔαρος νέον ἱσταμένοιο 
“Δῶρα, φιλοφροσύνῃ σοὶ μὲν ἔπλεξε Χάρις, 

Ὄφρα σὸν ἐνσχιάσῃ ἱερὸν κάρα" ᾧ καλὸν ἤδη 
Πολλάκις ἐκ Μουσέων κήπου ἔφευρε γάνος. 

Νὺν δ᾽ ἄλλος μὲν ἄεθλος, ἐν ᾧ μέγα ἥτορ ἔχοντα 
“Avbecw εἰαρίνοις σ᾽ ἦλθεν ἀμειβομένη. 

Αὕτη γὰρ θυμῷ φιλέει καὶ κήδεται ἀνδρῶν, 
Ὅστις ᾿Ελευθερίης ἀγλαὰ δῶρα δαεὶς 

᾿Εχϑοδυπῶν ἀπάμυνε δόλους καὶ ἀτάσβαλον ὁρμὴν, 
Παρθένῳ αἰδοίῃ πόλλ᾽ ἐπίηρα φέρων. 

Τοῖον καὶ τὸ σὸν ἔργον ἀγακλεὲς, ὁππότε λυγρῆς 
Θρησχείης σκοτίας ἐξανέφαινες ὁδοὺς, 

Δυσμενέων τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν βουλεύμασιν ἀντίος ἔστης, 
ΟἹ πόθῳ αἰσχίστων δουλοσύνῃ συνέχειν 

Γερμανῶν σπεύδουσι φρονήματα" τῶν ἐπὶ νίκῃ ' 

| Ὑμνηθεὶς μίτραν λάμβανε καὶ στεφάνους. 


eed 


Eptaphium Porsoni. Sepultus est Porsonus Cantabrigiz’ 
in Ecclesia Collegii Sancte Trinitatis, cujus legibus per multos 
annes addictus fuerat. Sepulcrum lapis est, qui pedibus inam- 
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bulantium calcatur. Is nomen viri magni cqptinet, nec ullus 


preterea ornatus. Prope eum Bentleius, Neutonus, simili sim- 
plicitate conditi jacent, aliique viri immortales, qui ejusdem 
Collegii contubernio et consortio usi sunt. : 
A. Τίς ποτ᾽ ἀνὴρ περίσημος, ὃν ἐνθάδε τύμβος ἐέργει, 
"Hi παρὰ Βεντλείῳ Νεύτονός εἶσι tagal; 
Β. Ὧ kei’ αἰδεσθεὶς ὄνομα κλυτὸν ἀνδρὸς ἄκουσον, 
᾿Ατθίσιν ὃς Μούσαις λαμπρὸν ἔτειλε φάος. 
Τῷ δὲ θεοὶ κατέδειξαν, ἀμειβόμεναι χάριν ἀνδρὸς, 
OP ἐν ᾿Αϑηναίοις θεῖον ἄγοντο χορόν. 
"Ex τῶνδ᾽ οὖν μελέων τε θέσιν θεσμόν τε κοθόρνοῳ 
Ἑὑρὼν ὀψιγόνδις γνωστὸν ἔθηκεν ἰδεῖν. 
Πόρσωνος δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ tock τρίτος δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσιν ἀπέλβωὼν 
Οὗς εἶπας δόξης ἶσον ἀνεῖλε μέρος. 


ee 


Musarum dona. Factum Epigramma in gratiam juvenum, 


qui Musarum artes et naturam memoria comprehensa et distincta 
tenere student. 


Kaslous ἱστορίη, ποήματα Καλλιοπείης" 
Μελπομένη δὲ κόθορνον ἐρᾷ, κώμους δὲ Θαλεΐη. 
Τερψιχόρη φύρμιγγ᾽, ᾿Ερατῶὼ δὲ ψαλμὸν ἐρώτων, 
ΛΑὐλοὺς Εὐτέρπη, Πολυύμνια δ᾽ ἀνδράσι μύθους 
᾿Εφοάσατ᾽, ἐν δὲ χοροῖς ἀστρῶν κρατεῖ Οὐρανιώνη. 


amie. 


In Apollinem. 
᾿Αναπαιστοί. 
“Ayer ὦ Θελφῶν ἱερῶν πρόμολοι, 
Σπεύδετε ναὸν Φοίβου τε χοροὺς, 
Τὸν ἀκερσεκόμαν 
Τεὐμίοισι πατρῶν προσφθεγξάμενοι. 
5. “Hoy γὰρ νὺξ elo” ὑπὸ γαῖαν, 
Αἰϑέρα δ᾽ ἀγνὸν καὶ τηλεφανεῖς 
Κορυφὰς ὀρέων λαμπρὸν κατέχει 
Σέελας ἠῶον, 
᾿Ηχεῖ τε μυχοῖς ἀλσέων σκιεροῖς 
10. ᾿Ορνιθείων ἐρέθισμα μελέων. 
Avyupa δ' αὖραι πτερύγεσσι θεαῖς 
"Amd Παρνήσου προεπιπτάμεναι, 
Φράζουσι σαφῶς τὸν ἐπερχόμενον 
K’ οὐκ ἔτι μέλλοντ᾽. 
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δ. ᾿Αλλ’ ὦ σιγᾷ στόμα κᾶς ἐχέτω 
Aes εὐφημοῦν' ὑμεῖς δὲ νέοι 
᾿Επὶ φαινομένῳ 
“Αγνῶν ἄρχεσθ' ὁλολυγμῶν" 
Στροφή' 
᾿ Aare, dame, Παιὰν, 

40. Μόλε διδύμων παρνησίων φάος 
Tlerpamy ὕπερ ἀντέλλων - 
᾿Ανδρῶν εὐσεβέων πόλιν εἰς ἀγαπητὴν, 
Ἵνα νέων σ᾽ ἷλαι, 

*"Axsdvou ῥεόθρων ἀπονισσόμενον 
25. Σὺν θυσίαις τε χοροῖς τε δέχονται. 
"Δναπαιστοί. 
Σὲ γὰρ ἐν μέλεσιν φθόγγοις τε λυρᾶν 
Κλείουσιν ὅσοι κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα γᾶν 
Τὸ σὸν οὐρανόθεν ῥεύματι χρυσοῦ 
᾿Επικιδνάμενον λεύσσουσι φάος, 
80. Σὺ γὰρ ἀενάῳ κράτεϊ προμολὼν, 
᾿ Νυκτὸς δνοφερᾶς φάσματα λαμπρῷ 
Νικᾷς ὄμματι προσδερκόμενος, 
Kal πάντ' ἐφορῶν πραπίσιν θείαις, 

Πάντα τ᾽ ἀκούων 

85. Τοῦ μέλλοντος προβέβουλας. 

᾿Αντιστροφή. 
"EAD ἀγανός μοι, ᾿Αγυιεῦ" 
Ὅτε γὰρ ἐμοὺς οἴκους φυλάσσῃς, 
Οὐδῷ γ᾽ οὐκ ἐπιβαίνουσιν 
, Νυοῦσοι τ᾽ ἀργαλέαι καὶ ἀτάδδαλος ὕβρις" 

40. ᾿Επὶ δ᾽ ἔχουσ᾽ ἀστοὺς os 
Εὐνομίη τε Δίκη τ᾽, ἀγαθῶν ταμίαι. 
Λυδρασι, κ᾽ Aus σύντροφος αἰεί. 

᾿Αναπαιστοί. 
Σὲ δὲ καὶ ζαμενέων φθέγμα προφητῶν 
Ὑψόσ᾽ ἀείρει, μολπῆς δὲ κύχνι 
45. Παρὰ Καὔστρου προχοαῖσι καλαῖς 
'Ὑπακουσάμενοι 
᾿Αντιφθέγγουσ᾽, ἐπιτέρποντες 
Τὸν Χρυσοκόμαν, τὸν ἐν ἀγλαΐαις, 
Μακάρων ἱεραῖς ἵσταντα χοροὺς, | 
᾿ ἴσταντα χάριν, 
ὅ0. Σεμνῶν τ᾽ ἡγήτορα Μουσῶν. 


Adversaria Laiteraria. 418i 


De usu loquendi cirea Nomina Colleetiva. 


Ahlwardtus in programmate quodam Oldenburgi a. 1804, 
edito, cum animadvertisset, que de usu nominurn collectivorum, 
inprimis de verbi et substantivi, collocatione dicuntur, non satis 
accurate precipi, ea in hunc modum rectius constitui censet. 
Proponit autem has leges; __ 

1. Si nomen collectivum ut subjectum verbo antecedit, ver- 
bum eque plurali ac singulari numero reddi potest ; perindé est, 
utrum dicas turba ruzt, an ruunt, pars clamat, au clamant. 

2. Sin collectivum nomen ut subjectum verbum sequitur, 
tum verbum necessario singular! numero est reddendum, et 
vitiosus est pluralis. Ita dicendum, ruit turba, neque vero 
ruunt turba. 

Has quidem leges sat magna exemplorum copia eatenus con- 
firmat, ut pateat, ustum loquendi, quem dicunt, fere ad easdem 
fuisse conformatum. Ulterius etiam progressus eas ex ipsa 
intellectus humani natura repetendas existimat. Nam si nomen 
collectivum precedat, tum in eodem et unum quoddam et plura 
simul cogitari, ita ut nibit fere intersit, utrum pluralis an singu- 
laris sequatur ; sin verbum precedat plurali numero, tum plura 
statim animo observari et tum nomen positum facile ciere per- 
turbationem aliquam notionum et sensus. Que quamvis proba- 
biliter disputentur, tamen non omni prorsus dubitationi exemta 
sunt. Reperiuntur enim loci bene multi, im quibus fit, quod 
fieri Ahlwardt plane negat. Nam ut taceam Grecos—quis 
enim non. statim memimerit ularum ὡς φάσαν ἣ πληθύς. LL. ἢ. 

“478. κάλεόν τέ μιν εἰς ὃ ἕκαστος. Il. xxiii. 203. κέκλοντο δὲ 
οἷσιν ἕκαστος. ibid, 371. ἔφυν δ᾽ ἐν χερσὶν ἕκαστος. Odyss. x. 397. 
et sic sepius in hoc nomme: cf. Matthizw Gr. Gr. ὃ. 501. pag. 
419. Latini poete certe immutant hic illic hunc ordinem. No- 
lumus quidem tales locos adhibere, qualis est apud Horat. iv. 
2. 50. “ Dicemus io triumphe civitas omnis.” Epod. xvi. 36. 
‘‘eamus omnis civitas.” Auctor Consol. ad Liv. v. 202. ““ Ad- 
sumus omnis eques.” Ovid. Trist. 11. 513. “ totus quibus 
utimur orbis.” Horum enim, quoniam in 118 prima verb! persona 
est, diversa ratio existimabitur; neque nulli dubitationi olnoxia 
eruntilla Fastor. ii, 225. “ quo ruitis, generosa domus ?” et apud 
Prop. iii, 15, 28. “unde tuum potant Naxia turba merum.” 
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Verum aperte mutato ordine habet Seneca Cd. v. 160. “ Rupete 
Erebi claustra profundi turba sororum :” et Ovid. Fast. ii. 657. 
“4 Conveniunt celebrantque dapes vicinia simplex.” 


nigmaticus lusus explicatus. 
Est inter enigmata Analectorum Tom. iii. p. 325, xxvi1l. 


oc: 

Μὴ Asys, καὶ λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα, δεῖ δέ σα λέξαι οὐδὲ πάλιν μέγα 
βαῦμα λόγων ἐμὸν οὔνομα λόξεις' Jacobsius hec adnotavit: “ Ut 
heec nunc leguutur, vereor, ut sensum habeant, nam posterior 
pentametri velut altertus versus pars cum precedentibus oon 
coit. An fuit? 

Μὴ λέγε καὶ λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα, εἰ δ᾽ ἐμὲ λέξεις ὦδε πάλιν μέγα 
θαῦμα λέγων ἐμὸν οὔνομα λέξεις Silentium significari videtur ; qui 
tacet, etsi nomen silentii non ργοβαπίαῖ, alios tamen que recor- 
dari cogit, quod idem ‘est ac si illud nominasset. Hoc'est μὴ 
λόγε, καὶ λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα. Reliqua jam perspicua sunt, 
oxymori causa, in quo natura enigmatis versatur adposita.”” 

ed omnia sama; significatur enim vocula pf λέγε μὴ, καὶ 
λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα (i. 6. μή.) δεῖ δέ σε λέξαι (ob imperativum) οὐδὲ 
sive οὐ δὲ πάλιν, μέγα θαῦμα, λέγων (i. 6.- οὐ seu μὴ λόγων) ἐμὸν 
οὔγομα (μὴ) λέξεις.----πνϑηΐθ et extra enigmeta, presertim in 
sermone familiapi, ejusmodi extra suam significationem positae 
particulas, Cic. Phil. xi. c. 8. “cum dico mthi.” ii, 59. “ ut ali- 
quendo illud pene tollatyur.” Ovid. Heroid. xvii. 179. “ lacry- 
-mas hoc mihi pene movet.” Plut. Alex. e. 60. ἐν σῷ βασιλικῶς. 
Plato Ion. T. iv. p. 198. ed. Bip. τὰ τοιαῦτα δὲ λέγεις πλὴν τὰ 
τῶν ἄλλων. Eas voces Grammatici dicunt in hypocrisi esse 
capiendas. Cf. Ruhok. ad Terent. Andriam 11. 1. ed. Bruns. 
Το τ. p. 60. Qui-paullo crassius loquuntur, talia materiakter 
poni dicunt. cf. Bruack. ad Sophoel. Antig. v. 667. 
. WButtmanus, quocum hec communicaram, adscripsit: “ ‘Sibi’ 
eam rationem non probari; neseire.enim: se, cur interposita illa 
sint δεῖ δέ σε λέξαι, et quomodo dici possit, ewm, qui od dicht, 
οὔνομα. μὴ dicere; se quidem quamquam de solvendo hoc anig 
mate nondum certe quovis tamen pignore contendere velle, tres 
illas syllabas MH-4EI-A in. nomen Μήδεια esse conflandas.”— 
Hanc sagacissimi viri conjecturan aut ipsi aut altis stabiltendam 
relinquo. ἊΝ ." 
. reer. 
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“Ths de Asinio Pollione mota ad locum Platarchi in Cesare. 


Narrat Suetonius ‘Cas. c. 36. ex sliorum auctoritate C. 
Caesarem timuisse, ne eorum, que primo consulatu adversus 
auspicia legesque et intercessores gessisset, rationem redderé 
cogeretur; tum addit: ‘“ Quod probabilius fecit Asinius Pollio, 
acie cwsos profligatosque adversarios prospicientem hec eum 
ad verbum dixisse referens: Hoc voluerunt : tantis rebus gestis 
C. Cesar condemnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petis- 
sem. — Hac omnes, quod sciam, interpretes referunt ad magnum 
illum Asinium Pollionem, cujus in historia bellorum civilium 
deperdita ingentem jacturam fecimus; tantoque id rectius fieri 
videri poterat, cum ex illa historia diserte quedam notentur, 
que ad pugnam Pharsalicam, cujus ipse pars magna fuit, refe- 
rantur. Ita Plutarchus in Pompeio cap. 72. στρατιώτας δὲ μόνους 
ἑξακισχιλίους φησὶ πεσεῖν ᾿Ασίνιος Πωλίων μεμαχημένος ἐκείνην τὴν 
μάχην μετὰ Kaicapos,quocum plane consentit Appianus de bellé 


civil. 11, 82. 


Verum magna suboritur dubitatio comparanti ea, que Plut. 
c. 46. enarrat, secundum quem Cesar post pugnam Pharsalicam 
hec verba edidit: τοῦτ᾽ ἐβουλήθησαν : εἰς τοῦτό με ἀνάγκης ὑπη- 
γάγοντο, ἵνα Γάϊος Καῖσαρ ὁ μεγίστους πολέμους κατορθώσας εἰ 
προηκάμην τὰ στρατεύματα κἂν κατεδικάσθην. Addit autem Plu- 
tarchus: ταῦτά φησι Πολλίων ᾿Ασίνιος τὰ ῥήματα ῥωμαϊστὶ μὲν 
ἀναφθέγξασθαι τὸν Καίσαρα παρὰ τὸν τότε καιρὸν, ᾿ Ἑλληνιστὶ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ γεγράφθαι. Illa ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ non ad Cesarem, sed ad ipsum 
Asinium retrahenda. Jam-que h. 1. historicus de diverso Ca~ 
saris sermone et suo perscripsit, ut fidem et diligentiam produnt, 
ita nescio quid habent umbratici saporis, et angustids sonant 
quam pro illa, quam celebrant, Asinii Pollionis granditate et al- 
titudine. Verum hoc levius cui videatur ; gravius est, quod di- 
cit historicus hac a se grace perscripta. Atque Asinius Pollio 
non grece, sed latine scripsit ; quid? quod Suida teste ’Aclyog 
primus Grecorum res gestas Latjno stylo persecutus est. 

Verum ex eodem Suida via quedam reperiri posse videatur, 
qua hec difficultas tollatur. Fit enim apud eum sub voce Πωλίων 
mentio alius cujusdam Asinii Pollionis Tralliani, qui ab Asinio 
Pollione Romano ob libertatem aut civitatem donatam nomeh 
haud dubie adscivit ; hunc testatur scripsisse preter alia librum 

de bello civili inter Pompeium et Casarem, ad quem cur non 
ea, que apud -Plutarchum et Suetonium leguntur, referantur, 
nihil primo certe adspectu se offert, quod magnopere impediat. 
Quod si statuerimus, Suetonius ea, que apud Asinium Pollio- 
nem grace perscripta invenerat, latina fecit; tantoque minus 
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credendum Casaubono, illa verba εἰς τοῦτό με ἀνάγκης ὑπηγάγοντο, 

per se salva verborum structura abesse non possent, non 
Cesaris, sed Asinii aut Plutarchi esse; non enim Plutarchi 
narratio ad Suetonii auctoritatem, sed contra Suetonii ad Plu- 
tarchi exigenda videretur, statuendumque, Suetonium ea, que 
Tralliaous iste greece retulisset, in brevius contracta latinis ver- 
bis reddidisse. Quam parunt in hoc genere veteres fuerint reli- 
giosi, plures vel ejusdem Cesaris a pluribus diverse tradits vo- 
ces satis docere possint. Cf. ejus prope Rubiconem dicta 
apud Appian. de bello civili ii. c. 35. Suet. Jul. c. 86. Plut, 
Cesar c. 57. 

At nihil dissimilandam ; nova enim et gravissima inde oritur 
dubitatio, quod Plutarchus 1. 1. eundem Asinium Pollionem 
scribit de numero eorum, qui in Pharsalica pugna ceciderint, 
aliquid tradidisse. Jam ex Pompeii vita c. 72. collata cum 
Appiano de bello C. 11. 82. satis apparet, hoc quidem traditum 
ab Asinio Pollione Romano, qui in illa pugna partes egisset.— 
Hec quomodo conciliari possint, non video, nisi statuamus Pol- 
lonem Trallianum historian Romani Pollionis in grecum ser- 
monem ad verbum transtulisse, et ea, que hoc loco a greco 
interprete, utpote grecis hominibus scribenti, inserta essent, a 
Plutarcho ex ejus versione satis imprudenter fuisse repetita. 


oni ΟΣ 


Propertii locus emendatus. 
_ In illis precibus, quibus Propertius Herculem facit puellas 
Bonz dew implorantem L. iv. c. 9. leguntur hc : 


Pontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis, 
Et cava suscepto flumine palma sat est. 


Quo in loco quum interpretes non satis viderent, quo et que et 
sonantta referrent, tentarunt alii alias emendationes, quarum ia 
una Scaligeri nimirum circoque i. 4. circumeo nescias magisne 
Mireris auctoris temeritatem an sequacium facilitatem. Mihi 
neque circa resonantia neque per tesqua sonantia, aut circum 
anira sonantia aut cernoque sonantia lymphis satisfecit, certe non 
ita, quin longe faciliorem aliquam emendandi rationem operosio- 
ribus illis preferrem ; forte, ait Burmanous ad b. 1., in ultima 
littera vocis circa latet prima alterius vocis, que exciderit— Hoc 
quidem transferatur modo ad vocem sonantia, et mecum scri- 
batur in hunc modum : 


᾽ν Pontis egens erro, circaque sonant loca lymphis ; 
Et cava suscepto flumine palma sat est. 


Φ- 
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Ita quidem loca frequentissime dicuntur. “ Silent date loca,” En. 
vii. 193. “ late loca milite complent.” ii. 493. “late circum loca 
suifure fumant.” ii. 698. Sepius enim et hee—circa loca repe- 
nuotur. Cf. Drakenb, ad Liv. ix. 2. apud eundem xxxix. 10.: 
Jocus “qui circumsonat ululatibus.” Hzc emendatio a ves- 
tigiis vulgatz scripture nihil fere recedens tanto magis opinor 
se tuebitur, cum antea v. 28, precesserint< 
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LATELY PUBLISHED, 
Virgil translated into English Prose. By.J. Davidson. Price 
6s. 6 je Oct. bds.- : ᾿ 
As.it has ever been considered as superfluous to print a work, 
which ἐδ only intended as a book of reference, ina large type, 
in order to swell the Volume, the present Translation has been 
published in such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. “~ 
It is intended to form a series, on a similar plan, of Transla- 
tions of other Latin Authors, for which the Printer will be glad 
to receive the names of any Gentlemen who may wish to conti- 
nue them. Each Author, as published, may be had separate. - 


Mr. Valpy.has just published, pr. 165. boards, C. C. Tucttt 
Annalium Supplementa; Appendix ad Lib. νυν. Historiarum ; 
Stemma Cesarum illustratum; Anecdota de Tiberio, Caio, 
Claudio, Nerone, Galba, Othone, Vitellio, Vespasiano, Tito, 
Domitiano, Nerva, et Trajano; Fragmentum Lab. ΧΟΙ. 
Liyii Supplemento’ et Adnotationibus illustratum ; Appendix 
Chronologica; ‘C. C, Taciti Politica; et Iuscriptio Tabulsx, 
Trajane, &c. &c. A Gabriele Bratier. _ 
. This Volume has been printed to.complete Oberlin’s Edition 
ef Tacitus, and any others that do net include the Supplement, 
Ke.. , . . ; 
Some copies are printed on large paper, pr. 32s.’ The prices 
will be raised in March, 1822. . τ 

‘Delphin Classics, XXIV. arid XXIV. 12. 16. each. Taci- 
pus ‘and CLauDiaANn. Large paper, 2/. Qs. : 


The Pamphleteer, No. XXXIV. pr. 6s. Gd. | : 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XI, 11. ὅδ. Large paper, 
VOL. XXITIL Cl. A (ΝΟ. XLV. N - 
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Grotius, with English Notes, for Schools. 6s. Bound. 


The New Reuder, consisting of Religious, Moral, Literary, 
and Historical Pieces. Pr. 3s. 6d: bound. 


Proposals for printing by subscription, in one Volume Octavo, 
Jamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Assyrians, Translated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor. This 
admirable work is replete with mformation derived from the 
Wise Men of the Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Egyptians, the 
Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the Ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
And it is also the mest copious, the cledrest, and thé most ‘atis- 
factory Defence extant of the genuine Theology of the Ancients. 
250 Copies only will be printed.. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; 
to Non-Subscribers the price will be raised. 


Initia. Philosophie ac Theologie ex Platonicis fontibus ducta ; 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem 
€ommentarii. Ex Codd. Mss. nunc primum Grace edidit 
itemque ejusdem Procli lastitutionem Theologicam integriorem 
emendatioremque adjecit Frid. Creuser. Partis I. fascic. 1. 
Francof. ad' M. 1820. 


.. Diatribe in Civitates Antiquas, auctore Ph. Guil. Van Heusde- 

Amst. 4to..-OFf this excellent dissertation the heads are thus 

inscribed: De antiquarum civitatum origine; De antiq. civit. 

_matura ; Questiones politice de antiq. civit. lapsu ; Animadver 
siones politice de antiq. civit. interitu et tyrannide. — 

ες Ltvy.—Professor Goeller, of Cologne, has discovered in the 
yoyal library at Bamberg, a MS. of Livy. 


Ancient Manuseript.—Baron Niebuhr, Prasstan Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See, bas again discovered and published several 
manuscript works hitherte unknown, They are chiefly frag- 
wvents of Cicero’s Orations, Pro M. Fonteio and .Pro Ὁ. 
Rabirio ; ἃ fragment of the 91st boek.of Livy ;.and two works 
of Seneca. He has dedicated the publication to the Pope, . hy 
Whose faver he was euabked to.discover these literary treasures 
in the Vatican. . ον μεν . 


‘The indefatigable Signior Angelo Maio has adtied an «n- 
fading sprig to his literary laurels, by discovering the long» 
lost treatise of Cicero De Republica, in the library of the 
Vatican. Toenable our readers to estimate the good fortine 
ef thig gentleman, we must tell them, that, so carly as his day, 
Petrarch complains of having been unable to find it inthe hbrary 
of the Popes, at Aviguon; that Cardinal Bessation expended 
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no less than a thousand gold crowns im fruitless researches after 
it, and that Cardmal Polo did not hesitate to sacrifice double 
that sum, bat in vain. At length, however, it has been brought 
to light, after ages of obscurity; and will afford an opportunity 
of comparing the sentiments of Cicero and of Plato, with those 
of the’ moderns, our Bacons, our Lockes, &c. on that ‘most 
difficult science—the science of good government, 


Mr. Wrangham bas just printed, for private distribution, some 
Specimens of a Version of Horace, in octo-syllabic verse.— 
We shall probably take more particular notice qf these in a 
future No. - | . 


5 


RE ἢ 
‘NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS: “- 


E. F. B.’s remarks on Alceus, &c. will be introduced in our 
next. : τ 


We owe an apology to Katon for having mislaid his Remarks. 
If he could condense them into two or three pages, we’ should 
insert them. For an account of the Ethiopic MS.. which he 
mentions, we refer our readers to the Report of the Missionary 
Society. We comply witlr his request ti marking the corrections 
in his excellent article in No. XXIV.—p. 301. last line, for Xa- 
βάσινος, read XaBaciv. p. 902. 1. 40. for Nethkadash Shmoch, 
read Nethkadash Schmoch. 1. last, for ing, read vinélug. p. 
904. 1. 5. for more than, read nearly. 


* To thé inquiry of R. G. from Lewes, we should be glad to 
give a satisfactory answer. ‘The excellent and learned Professor, 
who favored us with the artiele “on the Instruction and Civiliza- | 
tion of Modern Greece,” invited the benevolence of the British 
public to co-operate,’ by a subscription, to promote that desi- 
rable object. These hopes have not yet realised. As 
soon as any progress is made, we shall with great pleasure com 

municate it to our readers. οτος nt 


A Critic on a Critic is as keen as it is learned. We are 
indeed occasionally attacked by little, indirect invectives, yet we 
disdain to notice them ; illiberality is its own confutation. We 
cannot insert so strong a censure, however merited, unless the 
Writer will permit us to affix his name, ot at least his inttials. 
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This Day is published, 8vo. 15s. 
THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
_ By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 
Late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 


Handsomely printed in Royal Octavo, price one guinea in boards, 


A Catalogue of the Library of THE ROYAL INSTITU- 
TION OF GREAT BRITAIN; including a complete 
list of all the Greek Writers, 


BY THE LATE REV. CHARLES BURNEY, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Methodically arranged, with an alphabetical Index of Authors, 


BY WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Keeper of the Library. 


The Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 


Sold by Payne and Foss, Pall-Mall, and Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-Row. 


a 


This Day was published, in 4to.: | 
NARRATIVE of -the OPERATIONS and RECENT 
DISCOVERIES within the PYRAMIDS, ‘TEMPLES, . 
TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, in EGYPT and 
NUBIA ; and of a Journey to. the Coast of the Red Sea, 
in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
upiter Ammon. 


By G. BELZONT. 
_ At the same time were published, 
THIRTY-FOUR COLORED PLATES, 


To illustrate the Researches, Operations, and Discoveries of 
G. Bevzoni, in Egypt and Nubia, in Atlas Folio. 
Printed for John M urray, Albemarle-Street. 
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Devt. xxii. 10. Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass, 
together. Le Clerc and some others thtk that this text is to-be 


ish Rabbis are of opinion, that this. prohibition was given in 
consequence of the ox being a clean, and.the ass an unclean ani- 
mal. But no other interpretation need be sought, than that 
which arises from the humanity shown to animals in various 
parts of the Mosaic laws. The ass is lower than the ox, and 
when in a yoke together must bear the principal weight, and that 
in a very painful position of the neck ; his steps are unequal, 
and his strength is inferior,. which must occasion an irregular 
draught, and great oppression to both. Besides, the ass is ἃ 


Cee 


me 


taken in a symbolical sense, and that intermarriages with pagans: ~- 
and unbelievers are forbidden by it. Maimonides and the Jew* 


stubborn, refractory, and, in those countries, a spirited creature: 


the ox, on the contrary, is gentle, tractable, and patient. Writers 
on agriculture, therefore, ‘have given the same precept as Mowes, 


and Calpurnius says generally, Ne pecora quidem jugo nisi pan 


ria succedant. ‘ Let no cattle be yoked together, unless they 


match.” Cruel and unnatural as this practice 18, we may sup- | | 


pose it was not uncommon; for we find it alluded to in the 
Aulularia of Plautus, Acti.Sc.4. Old Euclio addressing hun- 


self to Megadorus says, Nunc si filiam locassem meam tibi, in ᾿ 
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mentem venit Te bovem esse, et me esse asellum, ubi tecum 
conjunctus sim. If { were to give my daughter to you, it occurs 
to me, that when we had formed this alliance, 1 should be the 
ass, and you the ox. Hewlett. 

Psalng xcit. 18. Those that be planted in the house of the 
Lord, shal? florish in the courts of our God. The being 
planted in the house of God, or in its courts, may allude 
to an ancient custom, still used:in the East, of planting trees in 
the court-yard of a house. 

Laurus erat tecti medio, in penetralibus altis. 
ΝΞ Virgil. Hin. vii. 59. 

Enatam inter juncturas lapidum ante domum suam palmam in 
compluvium Deorum Penatium transtulit: utque coalesceret, 
magnopere curavit. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 90. Plaisted, in his 
Journal from Busserah to Aleppo, p. 105. Ed. 2. informs us, 
that the people οὗ Aleppo plant a cypress-tree πὶ the court-yard 
of their houses. Dr. Fryer; in his new account of the East [n- 
dies and Persia, (Lett. S. Chap. 5.) describes a Nabob’s apart- 
ments as encompassing in the middle a verdant quadrangle of 
trees and plants. It is also observable that the Jews, though 
forbidden to plant trees in the Temple, planted them . im their 
Proseuche, which were in some sort houses of God. Philo ia 
Legat, p. 695. Ed. Paris. 1552. Also Zornius’s Notes on the 
Fragments of Hecateus Abderita, p. 160. and Prideaux Con- 
nect. Part 1. B. 6. p. 388. Ed. 8th. - ᾿ς Merrick. 

Gen. xlvi. 29. And presented himself unto him. The fol- 
lowing remarkable incident 36 so illustrative of the manners de- 
scribed in the history of Joseph, as to deserve our particular at- 
tention, It is taken from M. Saevary’s letters on Egypt, and re- 
lates to the family of Mourad Bey, who was living when M. 
Savary wrote: the circumstances are briefly as follow. “ The 
plains of Syria were ravaged by locusts; a famme. in conse- 
quence thereof ensued. ‘A farmer near Damascus suffered 80 
severely, as to be obliged to: sell all he had for the support of 
his family. In the midst of his distress, bargaining for some 
corn from Egypt, he heard speak of the victories of Mourad 
Bey. ‘The description of the warrior agreed with that of. a son 
who had been stolen from him at twelve years of age. He in- 
stantly set out, amidst the prayers and tears of his family, for 
Grand Cairo. Arrived there, and was introduced. The Bey 
proved to be his son, who sent bim back with large sums of 
money, and a vessel loaded with cern.” Incidents very starter 
took place in the history of the famous Ali Bey.—~Nares’s .Bu- 
. chanan Sermon, p. 55. | 
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- Eecles. v. 6. Suffer not thy mouth. That is, * let’ not thy 
mouth weakly excuse thee to no purpose: and do not say be- 
fore the messenger (who may be sent to require of thee what 
thou hast vowed), it was a mistake.” ‘As the priests kept a ser- 
vant to levy their share out of the.offerings of the people, 1 Sam. 
ii. 18, 16; and as they were greatly concerned in seeing the vows 
punctually paid, it.is probable that they kept messengers to go 
and summon those whom they knew to have vowed any thing, 
for the purpose of enforcing the payment of it. An employment 
which we find in after times in the Synagogues, without know- 
ing when it began, might be the same for the most part with 
that which 18 here alluded to. ‘The Jews, who scrupled to 
touch money on the Sabbath day, used to bind themselves on 
that day to an officer sent by the rulers of the synagogue to give 
such sum for alms; and that officer received it from them the 
next day. ‘This conjecture is the more probable as that officer, 
who was the Chayan or Minister of the synagogue, is sometimes 
styled the Messenger of the synagogue. Desvaeur. 

Rev, x. 10. And I took the little book out of the Angel’s 
hand, and ate it up. ‘This figurative language we find occurring 
m profane authors. Thus Busbequius Trav. Ὁ. 245. says, “ Ine 
somuch that the Turks said frequently and justly of them, that 
other nations had their learning in their books, but the Tartars 
had eaten their.books, and hed their wisdom in their breasts, 
from whence they could draw it out as they had occasion, as 
divine oracles.” 

- Romans, xi. 24. If thou wert cut out of the olive-tree, which 
is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature into a 
wood olsve-tree. This practice is so far contrary to nature, 
that it is not usual for a branch of a wild olive-tree to be grafted 
into a good olive-tree: though a branch of the good is frequently 
grafted into the wild. This latter, Pliny says, (Nat. Hist. Lib.. 
17. Cap. 18.) was formerly practised in Africa. And Kolben 
«Natural History of the Cape of Good Hope, vol. 2. p. 278.) tells 
us, that ‘“‘long ago some garden olive slips were carried to the 
Cape from ‘oliand, and grafted on the stocks of the wild 
olives at Constantia, a seat so called in the Capian Colony.” 
Theophrastus takes notice of both these modes of. grafting 
ves. 

John, viii. 18. 7 am the light of the world. If a custom, 
which the later Jews follow, wae derived from one of the same 
sest practised by their ancestors, it will serve to illustrate the 
allusion of our Saviour in these words. Buzxtorf (Synag. Jud. 
c. 21.) tells us, that the ninth day, or day after the expiration of. 
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the eighth, which belonged to the feast of Tabernacles, is a s0- 
lemn day likewise ; and is called the feast of Joy for the Lew, 
because on that day, he says, (ch. 27.) the last section of the Law 
was read, the rest having been read weekly in the course of the 
preceding sabbaths. He adds, that on this ninth day the cus- 
tom of the Jews is to take all the books of the Law out of 
the chest, and to put a candle into it, in allusion to Prov. vi. 23, 
or rather to Psalm cxix. 105. 

Prov. xxi. 9. Jn a wide house. This expression the LXX. 
render ἐν οἴκῳ xows. The vulgate, in domo communs, in 6 
common house, that is, in a house common, or shared out, to s- 
veral families. Dr. Shaw says (T'ravels p. 207.) that “the 
general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
seems to have continued the same from the earliest ages down 
to this time, without the least alteration or improvergent. Large 
doors, spacious chambers, &c. ‘The court is for the most part 
surrounded with a cloister, over which, when the house has one 
or more stories, there is a gallery erected. From the cloister 
or galleries we are conducted into large spacious chambers, of 
the same length with the cuurt, but seldom or never commun 
cating with one another. One of them frequeatly serves ἃ 
whole family; particularly when a father indulges his married 
children to live with him: or when several persons join in the 
rent of the same house.” See also O. C. Vol. 1. No. 203. 

Prov. xxviii. 9. He that turneth away his ear. Among other 
formalities used by the Romans in actions at law, the offending 
party might be summoned into court, viva voce, by the plaintif 
himself meeting the defendant, declaring his intention to hin, 
and commanding him to go before the Magistrate and make bis 
defence. If he would not go willingly, he might drag and force 
him along, unless he gave security for his appearance on some 
appointed day. If be failed to appear on the day agreed of, 
then the plaintiff, whenever he met him, might take bim along 
with him by force, calling any by-standers to bear witness, by 
asking them, visne antestari? The by-standers upon this turt- 
ed their ear (their right ear) towards bim, in token of their con- 
sent. This was instantly taken hold of by the plaintiff. This 
was designed to answer the end of a subpoena. ‘The ear was 
touched upon this occasion, says Pliny, as being the seat of me- 
mory, and therefore the ceremony was a soft of caution to the 

arty to remember his engagement.. Horace is supposed to al- 
ude to this, Sat. B. i. 9. v. 75. | 
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THE BELVIDERE APOLLO, FAZIO, and other 
Poems, by the Rev. H. H. Mitman, 8vo. 1821. 


Few of our readers will dispute our assertion, that there is no 
living Poet in this country, . : 

Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divmmior, atque os 

Magna sonaturum, 
than Mr. Milman. 

In English Poetry we confine ourselves to Academical prizes, 
and we inserted the Belvidere Apollo in No. XI; We can 
therefore extract only the Latin Poem, which gained the prize 
at Oxford in 1813. 


ALEXANDER TUMULUM ACHILLIS INVISENS. 


Jam puer Emathius Thebarum nigra favilla 
Meenia, Cadmeamque arcem, jam Palladis urbem 
Immemorem fame, pronamque in jussa tyranni 
Fregerat; at victas gentes partosque triumphos 
Spernit atrox animi, et pacem fastidit inertem. 
Europes angusta pati confinia nescit 
Mentito soboles Jove non indigna, novumque 
Poscit in arma orbem; jam transilit Hellespontum, 
Purpureique Asie proceres atque agmina regum, 
Sceptrigeri quotquot stipant Babytonia Medi 
Atria, Grajugenum horrescunt nota arma virorum, 
Myrmidonumque graves, fatalia tela, sarissas, ὁ 
Confertos clypeos, inconcussamque phalangen. 

At simul ac Phrygie campos, Prianieia regna, 
Conspicit, et Graiz late loca conscia fame, 
Gramineosque ducum tumulos, subit undique Achivum 
Gloria et adversis bellantia numina ia armis, 

Et Lacedemonia seve pro conjuge clades. 
Omne igitur lustrare juvat, quod mente dolores 
Tliacos renovet, Danaumque resuscitet iras. 
Spumeus hic Xanthus nemorosa pronus ab Ida, 
Non galeas, non scuta virum, sed proruta saxa 
Arboreosque rapit violento flumine truncos. 
Hic, ubi luxuriat flaventi campus arista, 
Laomedonteum fuit Ilion, undique nullz 
Reliquiz apparent muri, fracteve columnz, 
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Oblita non musco viridanti saxa, Pelasgi 
Usque adeo miseras Troje invidere ruinas. 
Rheteasque procul rupes, tumulumque capacem 
Ajacis, vasta elatum super equora mole, 
Cernere erat—sed nulla quies—sed fervidus Heros 
Stare loco nescit, flagratque cupidine pugne. 
Devenit at tandem, Sigeo ubi littore collis 
Eminet apricus, quem suaveolentia circum 
Serpylla, et viridi cingunt dumeta corona. 
Hunc et Abydenus seu mollem navita Lesbon, 
Pampineamve Chion, Samizve altaria Dive 
Invisit, radiante orientis lumine solis 
Prospicit ardentem, remoque acclinis, Homeri 
Suave aliquod carmen secum meditatur, et heret, 
Ingentem tumulum, et Manes veneratus Achillis. 
Qualis Mzonii divino in carmine vatis 
Stat torvus vultu, et coelestibus horret in armis, 
Fulmineosque agitat currus sublimis, et unum 
Hectora, per trepidas unum petit Hectora turmas. 
Haud aliter ceca Aacides tellure videtur, 
Ceu lituo, fremituque armorum excitus amato, 
Tollere se, juvenique ingens gratarier umbra. 
Hunc videt, et viso gaudet, quin totus inani 
Figitur in specie, quamque ipse effinxerat umbram 
Esse putat veram, mutoque immobilis ore 
Stat Macedo; ast Asiz fines atque ultimus orbis 
Sentit Alexandri requiem, tardataque fata. 
Tum lecti comites instaurant sacra, et odori 
Rite coronatis fumant altaribus ignes. 
Fervet opus, latices pars vivo e fonte, Lyzo 
Immistos roseo, sinceraque flumina lactis 
Auratis libant pateris, pars florea circum 
Serta, et odoriferos dispergunt veris honores. 
Quin et gramineam niveus mactatur ad aram 
Taurus, et humectat sacratam sanguine arenam. 
At procul Idzo spectat de vertice pompam 
Turba Pbrygum, mistaque ira et formidine mussat 
Hos novus angit honos et adbuc invisus Achilles. 
Atque aliqua in trepida mater stat mecesta caterva, 
Andromachen animo reputans, Ithacique cruenta 
Astyanacta manu dejectum meenibus altis, 
Dilectumque premit pavefacta ad pectora natum. 
Stat virgo, moestosque fovet sub corde timores, 
Ne nova materno direpta Polyxena σοῖο... ΄. 
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Placet Achilleos infando sanguine Manes. 

_ At Rex Emathius nodose innititur haste, 
Majestate minax tacita, ceu numine plenus 
Fatidico vates, e pectore protinus amens 
Excutit ille Deug, pulcher furor occupat ora, 
Terror inest oculis, procerior emicat ingens 
Forma viri, fluitant agitate in casside criste. 

_ & Me quoque, me,” clamat, “ belli post mille labores, 
Post fractas urbes, post regaa hac proruta dextra 
Ultima, cantabit tellus, gens nulla silebit 
Nomen Alexaadri, sobolemque fatebitar Hammon. 
Te, magne AZacida, decimus te viderit agnus 
Tliacas arces et debita Pergama fatis 
Oppugnantem armis, me Sol miabitur ire 
Victorem, cursuque suos preevertere currus. 

Jam Susa, et preclara auro niveoque elephanto 
᾿ Ecbatana, et frustra patriorum ope freta Deorum 
Persepolis (tristes inhiant ceu nubibus atris 
Agricole dubii quos fulmine proterat agros 
Jupiter) expectant ruiturum in mcenia Martem ; 
Servitium quibus una salus, quibus ultima et una est 
Gloria Alexandri dextra meruisse ruinam. 
Adsum ego, jam Babylon wratas pandere portas 
Festinat, patiturque superbo flumine pontem 
Euphrates, Graiuaque minax strepit ungala equorum, 
Et Larisseus super ardua moenia currus ; 
Quo ferus Hystaspes, quo tramite Cyrus adegit 
Quadrijugos, Lydoque equitavit fulgidus auro, 
Et non femineis animesa Semiramis armis. 
Deinde coloratos, qualis Jovis ales, ad Indos, | 
Et matutine rosea incuaabula lucis 
Deferor, auriferos Macedo bibit impiger amnes. 
Atque ubi, Pellzis tellus jam deficit armis, 
Nec superest nostro gens non indigna triumpho, 
Unus Alexander victo dominabitur orbi. 

«¢ Jamque procul Martie strepitus, jam pervenit aures 
Ferrea vox belli, jam dira ad prelia Medus 
Aureus acciugit guleam gladiumque coruscat, 
Impatiens fati, et Grai vim provocat ultro 
Cuspidis, ardentique superbit barbarus ostro. 
Non equas, Durie, malo petis onnee pugnas! 
Ibat ovans ferrum Argolicis flammasque carmis 
Insana virtute, ferens Priameius Hector, 
Ilium ergo Iliacaz rediturum vespere sero 
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Speravere nurus, Pelide cede madentem, 

Atque Agamemnonios agitantem ad Pergama eurrus. 

Sperarere diu—crines procul ille venustos, 
ormosumque caput foedabat pulvere in atro 

Sordidus, Argivisque dabat ludibria nautis. 

‘“ Tartareas fauces reserabit et horrida claustra 
Rex Erebi, utque meam videat coram invidus hastam, 
Myrmidonumque feros referentia bella parentes, 
Ad superas ingentem auras emittit Achillem. 

Ile mihi pugnas inter fremitumque furoremque 
Addit se comitem, et curru famulatur ovaoti, “- 
Vidi egomet, nisi vana oculos illusit imago, 
Spicula crispantem, atque minaci cassida fronte 
utantem, qua luce vagos tremefecit ahena 

Priamidas, nigrumque auratis Memnona bigis. 
Vidi egomet, neque vana fides, atroque sub Orco 
Immortalem animam tangit laus sera nepotum, 
Famaque Tartareis sonat haud ingrata sub umbris. 
Felix /Kacida! tacitas inglorius isses . 
Ad ‘sedes Erebi, ceecaque oblivia nocte 
Invida pressissent nomen, quod barbarus [stri 
Potor, et Herculeis gens si qua admota columnis 

,  Novit, et Aithiopes non equo sole calentes. ) 
At tibi Mzonides, seu quis Deus, aurea Olympi 
-Regna procul linquens, ceci senis induit ora, 
Et plusquam mortale melos, bellumque, tumultumque 
Infremuit, divina tus preconia laudis, 
/Eternamque dedit viridem frondescere famam. 

‘¢ Et nobis quandoque dabunt hec ultma dona 
Di, quibus Emathium decus et mea gloria cure. 
Exoniare aliquis, nostrum qui nomen, Homerus, - 
Pellzosque feras ad secula sera triumphos ; . 
Exoriare, novus plectro non deerit Achilles.” 

Hec fatus, clypeo fremuit, dirosque dedere 
7Era sonos, quassisque armis exercitus omnis 
Intonuere, simul nemorosa remugiit Ida. 

Quos sonitus, Granice, tuum ad fatale fluentum, 
Persarumque acies et pictis Medus in armis 
Agnovere procul, solio Darius eburno 

Exsiluit, fatique pavens prasagia iniqui 

Non audituro fundit vota irrita ccelo. 
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; . .- i 
No. IIL—{ Continued from No. XLV. p. 119.] 


Locus Platonis de Splene, ab J. Polluce parum intellectus. 


“ Evy. M. Serj, ἀπὸ τοῦ sis ἑαυτὸν ἐπισπᾶσθαι τὰ φαυλισθέντα 
τῶν ὑγρῶν. Eadem verba leguntur in Zonara. G. J. Voss. Etym. 
L. L.:— Splen, si Isidorum audimus, contractum ex Supplen. 
Sic enim scribit Origg. 2, 1. Spien dictus a supplendo, ex con- 
trurta parte jecoris, ne vacua existeret. Quo profecto nihil in- 
eptius, quasi sp/en homini solum datus sit ad explendam inanita- 
tem, non attrahendum succum melancholicum. Σ΄ πλὴν forte quasi 
σπιλὴν, quia attrahit sordes, a σπίλον, quod etiam Fraces 8. 
στέμφυλα notat, teste Hesychio: nisi malis a σίπαλος, quod, 
eodem teste, notat Impurus, axabapros.’ Ceterum Etym. M. 
et Zonar. ad Platonicam illam de Splene, quasi excrementorum 
receptaculo, notionem respexit. Plato Tim. 544=3, 72. 
HSt.: Ἢ δ᾽ αὖ τοῦ γείτονος αὐτῷ [τῷ ἥπατι] ξύστασις καὶ ἕδρα 
σπλάγχνου γέγονεν͵ ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς, χάριν ἐκείνου, τοῦ παρέχειν αὐτὸ 
λαμπρὸν ἀεὶ καὶ καθαρὸν, οἷον κατόπτρῳ παρεσκευασμένον καὶ ἕτοιμον 
ἀεὶ παρακείμενον ἐκμαγεῖον. “ιὸ δὴ καὶ ὅταν τινὲς ἀκαθαρσίαι γί- 
γνωνται διὰ νόσον σώματος περὶ τὸ ἧπαρ, πάντα ἢ σπληνὸς καθαίρουσα 
αὐτὰ δέχεται μοινότης, ἅτε κοίλου καὶ ἀναίμου ὑφανθέντος'" ὅθεν, πλη- 
φούμενος τῶν ἀποκαθαιρομένων, μέγας καὶ ὕπουλος αὐξάνεται" καὶ 
πάλιν, ὅταν καθαρϑῇ τὸ σῶμα, ταπεινούμενος εἰς ταυτὸν ξυνίξει. Pla- 
tonis verba, que Weisk. parum intelligit, a Pseudo-Longino 
52, 5. laudata sunt. Huc spectat Aretenus de Caus. et Sign. 
Morb. diuturn. 1, 15. p. 44. Boerh.: ᾿Επὶ σπληνὶ δὲ ἣν ἵκτερος 
φανῇ, μελάγχλωρος" μέλαινα γὰρ αὐτέου ἡ τροφὴ, ὅτιπερ ἐχμαγοῖόν 
ἐστιν αἵματος μέλανος, οὗ τὴν ἀκαθαρσίαν ἐοῦσαν οὐ δέχεται, οὐδὲ 
ἐχπονέει νοσέων, ὁ σπλήν ἡ δὲ ξὺν τῷ αἵματι πάντη φοιτῇ᾽ διὰ τόδε 
μελάγχλωροι ἀπὸ σπληνὸς ixrépov. Ita interpungendus est ἢ. |., | 
male intellectus a Lat. Interprete ap. Boerh. (Eadem est versio, 
quam dedit HSt. Medic. Princ.):—*‘ Ipsius enim atra bilis alimen- 
tum est, quum sanguinis atri effigies quedam ac simulacrum sit ; 
cujus purgamenta non suscipit, neque elaborat lienis egrotans.’ 
Sed sensus est: "Ixrégou ἣ τροφὴ μέλαινά ἐστιν, ὅτιπερ ὁ σπλὴν, ὧν 
ἐκμαγεῖον αἵματος μέλανος, τὴν ἀκαθαρσίαν τοῦ αἵματος μέλανος οὗ 
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δέχεται, οὐδὲ ἐκπονέει νοσέων, 4 δὲ ἀκαθαρσία ξὺν τῷ αἵματι πάντη 
gory. Areteum autem in animo habuisse Piatonis locum, 
e vv. ἐκμαγεῖον et ἀκαθαρσία liquido patet: Is. Voss. vero 
ad Catull. p. 97. jure reprehendit Platonis Interprr., quia 
ejus verba non male tantum, sed et ridicule vertunt, ac si 
lienem vocasset speculum s. simulacram hepatis. Attamen Ga- 
Jeno, ut e Castelli Lex. Medic. apparet, eadem placuit notio :— 
‘’Expayeiov, Expurgatorium, Abstersorium, vertit C. Hoffmann. 
Comment. ad Gal. de U.P. n. 202. 1060.:Verum in Lexx. 
redditur per Expressum alicujus ret simulacrum. Est epith. 
lenis ap. Gal. de U. P. 8, 7. quia est γόθον. ἧπαρ, Spurium 
bepar, et ita velut simulacrum. Prior vero sigaif. non quadrat 
ad principia hodierna, cum lien non ab hepate sangainem accl- 
piat, sed hepata tradat.’ Gal. περὶ Μελαίνης Χολῆς, p. 87. Ed. Ven.: 
Οἱ ἄριστοι τῶν παλαιῶν ἰατρῶν τε καὶ φιλοσόφων ἀπεφήναντο κοιθαί-. 
ρεσϑαι τὸ ἧκαρ ἀπὸ τοῦ σπληνὸς, ἕλκοντος εἷς ἑαυτὸν, ὅσον ἰλυῶδες ἐν 
αἵματι, τοιοῦτον δὲ τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὡς ἔφην, ὁποῖον ἐν οἴνῳ μὲν ἧ τρὺξ, ἐν 
ἐλαίῳ δὲ kudpyy. Mirum profecto est, etiam Pollucem 2, 220. 
(id quod nemini adhuc observatum est,) eadem Platonis verba 
male accepisse: Περὶ μέντοι τὴν κοιλίαν κατὰ τὰ λαιὰ ὑπὸ τὸ διά- 
φραγμα, ὁ σπλὴν κεῖται, ὃν Πλάτων ἐκμαγεῖον τοῦ ἥκατος γεγηνῆσθαί 
φησιν ἄλλην γὰρ οὐδεμίαν χρείαν παρέχεται. Ubi Kubn. lectorem 
remittit ad Gal. l.c. Plato Jieni attribuit usum valde ab isto 
diversum, quem J. Poll., Platonis namine dicens, intelligit. 
Pollux splenem facit stmudacrum hepatis, (ut ex bis ejus verbis 
conjicere est, "AAAny οὐδεμίαν χρείαν wapéyeras,) quasi nulli usui 
esset: at Plato ipsé splenem, quasi optimo usui a natura datum, 
facit Excrementorum hepatis receptaculum, et, ut Areteei veriais 
utar, ἐχμαγεῖον αὕματος μέλανος. Quemadmodym, inquit Plato, 
ut Kuhn !. c, verba usurpem, speculo extergeado sua semper 
appensa est spongia ; ita splen hepati presto est, ut spongie 
instar foetulentum sanguinem bibat, atque ita illam sanguipis 
officinam abstergat peniculi more. Istum esse Pollucis sensum, 
manifestum est ex Isidori Origg. 2, 1. Splen dictus a supplendo, 
ex contrarta parte jecorts, ne vacua extsteret.” ὃ 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF- 
| CLAUDIAN. : 


Part LI. 


Tr would be no unpleasing or unprofitable task, for one whose 
natural taste and knowledge of the subject qualified him for the 
undertaking, to trace the rise and progress of Roman poetry 
from its first rude and obscure beginnings, through its succes- 
sive stages of advancement and decline, down to its final ex- 
tinction; illustrating the peculiar character of the national 
genius, the manner in which it was developed, and the circum- 
. stances by which it was affected in its progress. It is not our 
intention to enter upon this wide field, nor indeed to treat even 
that slender portion of it, which we have adopted as our sub- 
ject, with the regularity of a dissertation; our only design is to 
offer a few detached observations, which have occurred to us, 
on the character and individual writings of the last of the Roman 
poets. 

At the time when Claudian appeared, the sources of Latin 
poetry were nearly dried up. Rome itself, as a nation, was 
nearly extinct; national spirit and national character were 
no more. The energies of the mind,. which had been called 
into exertion by the struggles of the republican times, had lain 
dormant for ages, or rather had been diverted into low and un- 
worthy channels ; like the faculties of the body, having been too 
long. debarred from exertion, they had lust the power of exerting 
theméelves to gny purpose. Emulation too was wanting, as 
well as adequate subjects; the materials of poetry, and its in- 
spiration, were no more; and the august forms of republican 
and imperial government, the “‘ specious wonders” of the popu- 
lar mythology, the cherisbed ideas of liberty, and patriotism, and 
civic virtue, the stately and splendid language of Latium, and 
the elaborate harmony of her versification, re-appear only for a 
moment in the pages of Claudian, previous to their final disap- 
pearance as national characteristics. 

So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of. 
In Claudian the Roman muse seemed to combine the attri- 
butes of several of her former favorites, for one last and im- 
posing display. The majestic melody of Virgil—the wit of 
Ovid—the sententiousness of. Lucan—tbe indignant invective of 
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Juvenal—the magniloquence of Statius—are all, in miniature, and 
at different intervals, displayed in the poetry of Claudian. He 
is, indeed, an extensive imitator, as well as an unceremonious, 
though not profuse, borrower. Rich in himself, he appears to 
have considered himself licensed, on that ground alone, to ap- 
ropriste the ideas of his more celebrated predecessors, and to 

fave trusted to the brilliancy and fertility of his original ideas to 
defend him from the charge of plagiarising from poverty of 
imagination, He sometimes weakens, by embellishing, the 
nervous sentences of Lucan; and sometimes condescends to 
sharpen the edge of his own bright genius on the dull block of 
Silius Italicus. His resemblance to Juvenal is chiefly visible ἴῃ 
his invectives, and more especially in that against Eutropius. 
Of Virgil we are rather reminded by the flow of versification, 
(in which, as has been observed, he approaches nearer to Virgil 
than any other of the latter Roman poets,) and by the shining 
fragments of Virgiltan diction with which his style is perpetually 
inwrought, than by any express imitation of particular passages. 
Of all preceding poets, however, he bears the most resemblance 
to Statius in point of style. The last-mentioned writer appears 
to have been a great favorite with him; nor will it be thought 
singular, when the congeniality of his mind to that of Statius is 
considered, that his diction, as well as the rhythm of his verse, 
should have: been colored to a considerable degree by the imita- 
tion of that writer. With less vigor than Statius, he has more 
sweetness. We do not mean by this, that he excels him in natu- 
ral' pathos: in thts Statius is superior to many of the Latin poets. 
There are some beautiful instances in his Sylve ;' and a few 
touches of domestic sweetness and beauty, ocourring at intervals 
in the Thebaid, serve in some measure to rélieve the monotony 
of that performance, like green oases amidst the uniform glare 
of the desert sand. ‘Thus in the description of. the sleeping in- 
fant Archemorus: (Statius excels in the painting of children :) 

Ille graves oculos, languentiaque ora comanti 

Mergit humo, fessusque diu puerilibus actis 

Labitur in somnos ; prensa manus heret in herba.—V. 502. 
And the following, from the Achilleid, demonstrate a minutenes+ 
of observation, and a sensibility to the more tender and delicate. 
feelings of the heart, which are not visible in all the Latin 


| * We refer, as an example, to the poem Ad Claudiani Uxorem (Syiv.: 
Lib. 111. Carm. v.) which has been so beautifully translated by 
Mr. Hodgson, jn one of his yolumes of poems. 
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poets—certainly not in Claudjan. The first occurs in a beauti- 
ful description of Achilles’ appearance before Thetis in the 
cave of Chiron (1. 159—183.); from which, perhaps, Southey, 
an admirer of Statius, copied the portrait of Favila, the son of 
Pelayo, in that exquisite family group, which he has introduced 
in one of the latter cantos of Roderick. 
Forte et letus adest: 0 quantum gaudia forme i 
Adjiciunt !— 1. 167. 
Again, ΕΝ 
Ipsa dehinc toto resolutum pectore Achillem 
(Qui pueris sopor) Emonii de rupibus antri ι, 
Ad placidas deportat aquas——. Ι. 228. ΝΣ 
Claudian, however, possesses more suavity in his general man- 
ner; with less of grandeur, he has less of barshness and pain- 
ful tumor; he seldom attempts the stormy and mountainous 
regions of Parnassus, being content to emble along the smooth 
reen turf of the vale below. His most pathetic passages occur 
10 the Raptus Proserpmae—a work which altogether seems to 
have been written more con amore than the generality of his 
works, and in which his language is more chaste and elegant, 
and his rhythm more free and Virgiliav, than in his satirical or 
eacomiastic performances." εις 
Claudian’s distinguishing characteristic as a poet is ἃ parti- 
cular species of brilliancy. He possessed, in a singular degree; 
the faculty of discerning the gorgeous and imposing in natural 
objects, as well as in sentiment and reflection. His poetry is, 
if the word may be applied in such a signification, emphatically 
Sensual. In this respect he resembles our Darwin, to whom he 
may be very fairly assimilated.» Whatever is brilliant, fantastic, 
or outré—the most coarse and palpable beauties of art or na- 
ture, are what chiefly fascinate his imagination, He holds com- 
paratively little parley with Ins heart or his intellect. To him a 
tulip would be a finer subject for description than a rose—the hum, 
ming-bird, the Indian lory, or the marvellous phoenix, than the 
thunder-bearing eagle ; and the mighty bosts of Poltentia, with 


* Claudian’s dislike to elisions in hexameter verse is well Known. The 
most remarkable exceptiun to the general tenor of his verse, in this re- 
spect, is the narration of Ceres’s dream, Pros. iti. 80--- 118. 

2 This characteristic of Darwin is well illustrated in a critique on that 
writer, Contained in Blackwood’s Magazine. What is there said of 
Darwin, apples in a great measure to Claudian. The same feature may 
be observed in Thomson: in him, however, it is less visible, because it 
is eclipsed by greater excellencies. 
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their pomp of martial deceration, and imposing maguituds. of 
array, would shine more in his description than the patriot band 
of Lhermopyle, or the “ happy few, the band of brothers,” of 
Agincourt. His partiality to the fanciful and the gaudy is visi- 
ble in his favorite illustrations and similes. He delights in de- 
scribing the golden sands of the Pactolus and the Tagus, or in 
tracing the probable or conceivable consequences of an inver- 
sion of the order of vature. On such subjects he runs riot, and 
exultsin displaying his copiousness of language, by ringing changes 
on the same idea—and of imagery, by accumulating circum- 
stance upon circumstance, tll we become “ lost and confused 
amidst the glaring day.”* in these respects he reminds us of 
Ovid. ΕΝ 
It might easily be concluded that a mind so susceptible of 
impressions from secondary objects of admiration, would be 
little fitted for the coutemplation of really great and sublime 
subjects. Accordingly, Claudian’s chief power is displayed in 
embellishing and aggrandising insignificant subjects. His ge- 
nius, though not lofty, was fertile; and he is eminently skilful 
in the art of enriching an apparently barren subject with a gaudy 
efflurescence of flimsy and superticial vegetation. The praises 
of an emperor, or of a favorite, were his proper topics. He 
was, Indeed,.as we have heard him styled, the best of all poet- 
Jaureats; meaning no disparagement to the present illas- 
trious possessor of that title in our own country, who is above 
his office, and who seems to consider it as vested with a dignity, 
of which, if it were possessed, the unworthiness of. its latter οὐ» 
cupents has deprived it, at least in the public estimation. 


NUG ATOR. 
(ets nets sss sams 
' As an instance of the first-mentioned propensity, we may adduce the 
description of the flight of Ceres’s chariot, Pros. i. 186 
———__+_-_-——. cano rota pulvere labens ΝΣ 
Sulcatam fcecundat humum: flavescit aristis 
Orbita: surgentes condunt vestigia culmi : 
Vestit iter comitata seges. τ σὴν 


Of the second, a redoubtable example occurs in the report of the infernal 
festivities, Pros. 1}. 396—360, 
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ON THE MANNERS OF THE HEROIG 
AS COLLECTED FROM THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


Parr I. 


Tue two great poems of Homer embrace such a vast number 
of incidents, actions, and characters, and they are touched off 
with so vivid and picturesque a pencil, that it is both an easy 
and a delightful task to gather from his writings a few of those 
characteristic traits, which are amply sufficient to produce a dis- 
tinet impression of what are called the Heroic Ages. With such 
dramatic power are his dialogues sustained, with so much force 
and truth are the dispositions of his heroes pourtrayed, with so 
much fidelity and liveliness is the face of nature copied, that an | 
assiduous reader of Homer soon forgets that he is in the land of 
fiction, and not rather in the world of flesh and blood, where 
men are doing and suffering, fighting and wooing, winning and 
losing, and all struggling with passionate energy after the attain- 
ment of some fancied good, or the satisfaction of some fancied 
injury. So intimate are we with the subjects of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, so perfectly well acquainted with their wishes and de~ 
sires, their modes of thinking and acting, that we sit down to 
wiite of their manners, as of those of some ancient court or na- 
tion whose history is perfectly well known; and we are well 
assured that, were an author to turn his mind to the subject, 
he would come as near to the truth in sketching the “ Age of 
Agamemnon,” as Voltaire bas done in that of Louis Quatorze. 

The following attempt is far from being one of that elaborate 
nature, and is only intended to bring into one point of view, and 
in a short compass, a few particulars respecting the manners of 
the early Greeks, which would perhaps escape the notice of a 
cursory reader, or which lying wide apart, and not being essen- 
tial to the main story, may come with greater force when col- 
lected together. , 

To begin then with the beginning, the pleasures of eating and 
drinking appear to have constituted an integral part of the hap- 
piness of those robust and athletic heroes, who fought at Troy. 
We can harily tur to a page of Homer in which we ‘do not 
observe some sacrifice proceeding, which, in the end, proves to 
be little else than'a kind-of grace before meat, and the religious 
rite is certain not to terminate before they have had the satis- 
faetion of discussing those parts of the meal which their super- 
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stition had left them, or, in the often-repeated language of Homer, 
when πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἔντο. ΕΝ 
The description of food. on which they delighted to regale, 
seems to have been little different from that served up on more 
modern tables. But we remark, that they thought it improper 
to consume the animal before it was full grown, and that, conse- 
uently, kids and lambs seldom constituted a part of their diet. 
For fish they also seem to have had no predilection, a fact which 
is remarked by Plato, 111. de Rep. ᾿Επὶ στρατιᾶς ἐν ταῖς τῶν 
᾿Ηρώων ἑστάσεσιν, οὔτε ἰχθῦσιν αὐτοὺς ἑστιᾷ, καὶ ταῦτα ἐπὶ θαλάττῃ 
ἐν Ἑλλησπόντῳ ὄντας, oure ἑφθοῖς κρέασιν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ὀπτοῖς. ‘This 
last-mentioned ‘circumstance is also remarkable, that it is very 
rarely that the ancient heroes are found botling their food : but 
always, on the contrary, regaling upon plain roast, which is held 
by Atheneus, and other experienced authors in the history of 
the culinary art, to be the primitive -aud orthodox mode. - Boil- 
ing being an innovation and a superflaous luxury introduced m a 
more degenerate age, and, moreover, not so conducive to donge- 
vity. ‘There is a passage, however, referred-to by Athenzus 
himself, which rather militates against this doctrine, and at least 
shows, that in the age of Agamemnon they did sometimes boil 
their food. It is the celebrated simile of the boiling cauldron, 
which was quoted in the last Number of the Classical Journal 
by the ingenious author of the Miscellanca Classica, in sup- 
plying an omission of the Retrospective Review. " 
Ἃς δὲ λέβης Lei ἔγδον - - 
Κνίσσῃ μελδόμενος ἀπταλοτρεφέος σιάλοιο. — 
The use of milk seems to have been uncommon—the Hippo- 
molgi, on account of their use of it, are termed γλαχτοφάγοι 
(Ihad xis1. 6.): it is however given to Polyphemus. (Odyss. 
1x. 248.) The ancients seem to have been curious in their 
beverage, if we may judge from the ingredients of Nestor’s 
drink, which is particularly described []. x1. 637.; and if we 
may conclude any thing from the pleasant manner in which they 
‘< chirped over the cup,” it was peculiarly agreeable. 
"Ev τῷ ῥά σφι κύκησε γυνὴ, εἰκυῖα Gepow, Ὁ 
Οἴνῳ Πραμνείω, ἐπὶ δ᾽ αἴγειον κνῆ τυρὸν 
Κνήστι χαλχείῃ, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ πάλυνε" 
Πινέμεναι δ' ἐκέλευσεν, ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ὥπλίσσε κυχειῶ. 
Τὼ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν πίνοντ᾽ ἀφέτην πολυχαγκέα δίψαν, 
Μύθοισιν τέρποντο πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἐνέποντες. 
In their gardens they appear to have had most of the common 
kind of fruits, whence Athenzus concludes, that their use as a 


. 
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dessert had. obtained before the ‘Trojan war. Ὑ ὁ do not héw- 
ever fiad Homer placing them before his heroes. In the 
gardens of Alcinous are recognised the fruits familiar to us. 
. Vii. : ΝΕ - 
"Ἔνθα δὲ δένδρεα paxpd πεφύκει τηλεθόωντα, 
: Ὄγχναι, καὶ ῥοιαὶ, καὶ μηλέαι ἀγλαόκαρποι, 
Xuxal τε γλυκεραὶ,. καὶ ἐλαίαι τηλεθόωσαι". 
Τάων οὔποτε καρπὸς ἀπόλλυται, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιλείπει 
Χείματος, οὐδὲ ϑέρευς, ἐπετήσιος" ἀλλὰ μαλ᾽ αἰεὶ | 
Ζεφυρΐη πνείουσα, τὰ μὲν φύει, ἀλλὰ δὲ πέσσει. 

The respect paid to sadt among eastern nations is yery:re- 
markable, aud, though to be traced tq the highest antiquity, is 
not very easily accounted for. Homer terms it θεῖον, 
κάσοε δ' cidds δείδια, Il. ix. 214, 
and he describes a nation by this peculiar characteristic, that 
they are distinguished from all others by their ignorance of the 
use Ofsalt: Ὁ Ν ΝΞ 

᾿ς 0008.8 ἅλεσσι μεμιγμένον εἶδαρ ἔδουσιν.. 
ι The mention of wine every where ‘occtirs, 85 famtiarly as 
food, and commonly in conjunction: with it: and no wonder. 
Ulysses :gives' the reason, τὸ γὰρ μένος ἐστὶ καὶ ἀλκή. (Il. xix. 
1061.) -It was preserved.in goats’ skins, (ἀσκῷ. ἐν alyeite,) 88 
by the Spaniards to this day, as all readers of Don Quixote well 
know. Casks are however spoken of in Homer, in which the old 
wine was probably-kept. Ulysses was curious in his cellar, 
which appears to have been well stored. 
Ey δὲ κίθοι οἴνοιο παλαιοῦ ἡδυπότοιο 
"Ἕστασαν, ἄκρητον, θεῖον ποτὸν, ἐντὸς ὄχοντες, 
“Ἐξείης ποτὶ τοῖχον ἀρηρότες, εἰ ποτ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς ᾿ 
Οἴκαδε νοστήσειε, καὶ ἄλγεα πολλὰ μογήσας. 
Nestor’s wine was eleven years old. - 
Τοῖς δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἐλθοῦσιν ἀνὰ κρητῆρα κέρασσεν 
Οἴνου ἡδυπότοιο, τὸν ἑνδεκάτῳ ἐνιαυτῷ 
"Dike ταμίη. Od. iii. 590. ΝΕ 
And we every where observe that, as among ourselves, wine 
was valued for its antiquity. Their custom was to mix their 
wine with water in the χρητῆρες, or vases, from which the cup- 
bearer poured the mixture into the goblet of each guest. 
μέθυ δ᾽ ἐκ κρητῆρος ἀφύσσων ᾿ ᾿ 
Οἰνοχόος φορέῃει καὶ ἐγχείῃ δεπάεσσιν. 
᾿ Od: ix. 9, 10, 
VOL. XXITI. Cl. Jl. ‘NO, XLVI. O- 
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When the host was.more than ordinarily hospitable, or wished 
to signify a warmer welcome than common, he called for. larger 
goblets and wine with δ᾽ smuller alloy of water ; as Achilles, 


Μείζονα δὲ κρητῆρα, Μενοιτίου bit, καθίστα, 
Ζωρότερον δὲ κέραιρε' δέπας δ' ἔντυνον ἑχάστῳ. 
' ες Hi, ix. 202. 

_ Their meal-times appeat to have divided the day pretty equally 
Into three parts. We have the ἄριστον, early in the morning ; 
the δείπνον, at noon " and the δόρπον, in the evening, about the setting 
of the sun. Though it must be: added, as Athenzus observes, 
that no instance is found of these three meals being taken in 
one day by one individual. At their tables it does not appear 
exactly what was the order of honor, though we perceive there 
Was some distinction, as Hector speaks of Diomedes being com- 


plimented with the ἕδρῃ, 


Τυδείδη; περὶ μέν σε. τίον Δαναοὶ ταχύκωλόν 
"Eton te, κρέασίν re, ἰδὲ πλείοις δυπάεσσι. - ' 
- Il. vit. 161, 162. 
When seated, .a handmaid -poured water before them into a 

vase for the purpose of ablution; a practice almost always 
superstitiously observed among Eastern nations, having doubt- 
less its origin as well in necessity.as luxury. Before each of 
the guests his just portion of meat was placed by the carver of 
the table, who appears to have been.an officer.of the household; 
and as the animal to be devoured was frequently cooked. whole; 
or in very large fragments, he might be. about as necessary and 
meritorious an individual as. our -buteher. [It was a place of 
honor; and when the dinner was. ynceremonious, as in camp or in 
the open air, the office of carver was usually filled by the host 
himself. When a guest wished to. show his attention to his 
neighbour, it does not seem to have been an unusual praetice to 
cut off a delicate part from bis own share and hand it to him. 
Something similar is done by Ulysses to Demodocus the bard, 
Od. vill. 474. aan 

Aq τότε κήρυκα προσέφη πολύμητις ᾽Οδυσσεὺς, 

Νώτου ἀποπροταμών᾽ ἐπὶ δὲ πλεῖον ἐλέλειπτο 

᾿Αργιόδοντος ὑὸς, θαλερὴ δ᾽ ἦν ἀμφὶς ἀλοιφή; 

 ἈΚήρυξ, τῇ δὴ τοῦτο πόρε κρέας, ὀῷξρα φάγγῃσι, - 
Δημοδόκῳ, καί μιν προσπτύξομαι, ἀχνύμεμός περ. 
Among other ceremouies of the table we find that of drinking 

.to one another, in a manner rather different from the fashion 
which afterwards appears to have come into use, and more 
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similar'to our own mode. . Flie ancierits.seem to fave pledged’ 
one-attotlier -by each taking hold of tlie other's right hand, and 
then each drinking off his respective goblet: © ΄ 
μετὰ δέ σφισι πότνια *HBy 
Νέκταρ ἐφνοχόει" τοὶ δὲ ns" δσπάεσσι 
Δειδέχατ' ἀλλήλους. ἵν. 5, 5. 

The commentators explain: this practice rather differently, 
confounding it, as it would seem, with that of a later age. They, 
quote the following passage of Virgil as similar, which it is not: 

Primague, libato,. summo tenus.attigit ore, 
Tum Bitie dedit increpitans ; ille impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram. Aen. 741... 

Such is a short sketch of the manners of the table, as observed 
by the heroes: of Homer: It is doubtless very imperfect; but 
when the other customs, collected from the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
are thus sketched, perhaps the whole may supply a deficiency 
in a-small compass. | yn 


NOTICE 
Sur les DEcOUVERTES: PHILOLOGIQUES de PABBE ᾿ 
ANGELO MaAjso.. 


Tugs Annales de Littérature, publiéesa Vienne, (Fahrbucher 
der Literatur) Pun des meilleurs, et, sous quelques rapports, 
le plus soigné des nombreux recueils littéraires qui pa- 
raissent en * Allemagne, ’ contiennent, dans leur cinguiéme 
volume, un apercu des découvertes philologiques du savant 
Abbé Majo Milan, et des égitions qu'il en a publiées. 
Plus dune.fois, la Revue Encyclopédique a fait mention de 
cet illustre savant ;' et nous croyons satisfaire la curiosité 
de nos lecteurs en leur donnant ici, d’aprés le recueil que 
nous avons cité, l’énumération chronologique de ses im- 
portans travaux. [158 sont au nombre de vingt-deux. 

C’est dans la bibliothéque Ambroisienne de Milan, que 
notre philologue. a fait tant de découvertes. Cette biblio-— 
théque et le collége Ambroisien furent fondés, il y a deux 


Σ Vol. is 869, 5376; Vol. ii. 1753 Vol. v. 386, 
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cents ans, par Frédéric Borromée, cardinal et: archevégque 
de Milan, cousm de Saint-Charles Borromée. Linstita- 
tion recut 16 nom de Saint-Ambroise, patron de la ville. 
Rien ne fut épargné pour enrichir ja bibliothéque, qui ren- 
ferme actuellement, outre quinze mille manuserits d’une 
haute antiquité, environ soixante mille ouvrages imprimés. 
La premiére partie de ce trésora été considérablement 
augmentée par les manuscrits du couvent de Bobbio, fondé. 
dans les Apennins, en 612, par Saint Columban, et dirigé, 
dans le dixiéme siécle, par le célébre Gerbert. Les 
richesses que renfermait la bibliothéque de ce coyvent atti- 
rérent l’attention du fondateur de la bibliothégue Ambroi- 
sienne, en sorte que tout ce qui s’est trouvé de précieux 
dans la premiére, a passé successivement dans lautre. 
C’est dans celle-ci, que M. Majo occupait d’abord la place 
de scritore di lingue Orientale, et iken était dernidrément 
Yun des seize dottori. Il a 6&6 depuis appelé ἃ la biblio- 
théque du Vatican, ce qui le met en état de consacrer tout 
son tems ἃ ses études chéries. J] est membre de l’Acadé- 
mie de Munich, de l'Institut des Pays-bas, et correspon- 
fant de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de 
8. 


I. La premiare publication de ‘ses travaux. philologiques 
fut Isocrutts oratio de permutattone, cujus pars ingens primum 
Grace edita ab Andrea Mustoryde, nunt primum Latine exhi- 
hetur ab anonymo interprete, qut et notas et appendices adjunsit. 
Mediolani, typis Jo. Ptrota, 1818. in-8v0.. 148 pag. 


_ André Mustoxidi (Μουστοξύδης), natif des Nes Foniennes, 
mais élevé en Italie, avait découvert dans la bibliotheéque 
Laurentienne de Florence, un manuscrit contenant le 
discours d’Isocrate τερὶ ἀντιδόσεως, plus complet qu'il ne se 
trouvait dans aucune éditiopn publi¢ée jusqu’alots. Cette 
découverte détermina Mustoxidi.a@ faire d’autres recher- 
ches, et la bibliothéque Ambroisienne.lui offrit un manus- 
crit qui contenait le ‘méme discours non moins complet. 
Etant ainsi convaincu que le surcroit de ce: qui neus reste 
du célébre rhéteur d’Athdnes, n’était point une interpola- 
tion, il publia le discours, ἃ Milan, dans lai langue otigi- 
nale. C’est de ce discours dont Abbé Majo; qui en cette 
occasion garda l’anonyme, a denné la traduction. campléte, 
' en adoptant pour la partie qui était déja connue, celle 

Auger, préférablement ἃ celle de Wolf. Les appendices 
ont pour sujet les lettres d’Isocrate, l’application d'un pas- 
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sage obscur dans un autre discours, et des remarques sur 
le manuscrit de la bibliothéque Ambroisienne, qui se trouve 
étre celui de Michel Sephianos, dont P. Vettori a fait men- 
tion, il y a plus de deux sidcles, comme © gain! un frag- 
ment.considérable encore inconnu. mme fragment 


a été retrouvé, de epuis, tis, dane deux autres manuscrits de ja 
bibliothdque du 


Ih. M. Tullis δύνων trium orationam, pro Scauro,; pro 
Tullio, pro Flacco, partes inedita, cum antiquo schokaste itém 
tnedifo ad orationem pro’ Scauro. ‘Invenit, -recensuit, notis 
tllustravit Angelus Maius, bibliothece Anibroviane ἃ linguis 
orientalibus. Mediolani, typis Jo. Pirote. 1814. ‘in-8v0. 

1 pp. 


Averti par ce -premier sugcés, M. Majo prit ‘la xésolu- 
tion, de poursuivre ses recherches, et biontdt Al tomba 
sur un manuscrit du couvent de Bobbio, contenant len pre. pro- 
ductions du poéte chrétien Sedulius. Mais le parchemin 
avait servi antérieurement ἃ d’autres éciits, dont ane 
partie s’était presque effacée,-et l’autre-avait διό gratté ΟΣ $ 
ce qui est arrive sonvent Pe ‘les anciens Joapeeste (ease. 

‘on appelle, ἃ cause de ce rescripts, empsests ‘(war 
deere}, En Yexaminant. ettentivement, at ‘découvrit, dans 
‘cet écrit antérieur, des discours. perdus de-Cicéron.': O 
Deus immortalis! s’écrie M. Majo, an sujet de cette décou- 
verte, avec Yaimable enthousiasme qui caractérise sa nation, 
o Deus immortalis, quid denrum. video! ex CICERONEM, en 
Lumen Homane facyudie indiguissimis tenebris circumseptum ! 
Agnasco deperditas Tulit ogutiones, sentio. gus , eloquentiam 

m vi fluere, sete. Le manuscrit, actue]lement 
ployé in-Svo, Pavait été. originaizement. in-4to, pt ipa dis- 
cours de Cicéron y étaient écrits.en trois colonnes. L'édi- 
feur croit qu’é en. juger pax Vépriture, le texte'de Cigéron 
date du agcapd ou ἀμ troigitme sidcle, οι. eee dans le 
hnjtidme celuj de > Sedulius. Les acholics i 
tra de Vexcellent companptatenr Asconius Pedianus, de 


ea Svat, peranonelloment, COMPU.808, compotriarre 
Tite-Live ot Virgile. 


INT. M. Tall Ciceronis trium orationum, tn ‘Cloditm et 
Curionem, de are-alieno Milomis, de rege Atexandrine, feag- 
Sposa inedita + stan Ps tees prelictas tigen ὁ a ad alias 

as quatuor editas, commentgrius an uns ineditus, gui 
videtur Asconti Pediani, scholia insuper antiqua et inedita, de 


nd «ὁ [ 
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videntur excerpta commentario deperdito ejusdem Asconii Pe- 
diani ad alias rursus quatuor Ciceronts editas orationes. 

mnta ex antiquissimis MSS. cum criticis notis edebat Angelus 
Maius, etc. Mediolani, typis Jo. Pirote. 1814. in-8v0. 179 pp. 


M. Majo avait continué ses recherches avec plus d’ar- 
deur; ef votis iterum Fortuna respondit. 1] s’offrit ἃ sa vue 
un beau manuscrit en parchemin de ia bibliothéque du 
couvent de Bobbio, qui contenait la traduction Latine des 
actes du Concile de Calcédoine. Mais ce manuscrit était 
aussi un palimpseste, dont le texte offrait encore des fragmens 
de discours de Cicéron. Peu de mois suffirent ἃ l’ardeur 
de M. Majo pour déchiffrer et pour copier tous ces frag- 
mens; mais il lui en cofita davantage pour les mettre en 
ordre, car Vabsurdissimus codicis corruptor, se souciant fort 
eae de Cicéron, en cousant: ensemble les feuilles pour y 

rire ses actes du concile, les avait entidrement embrouil- 
iées. Malgré ces difficultés, M. Majo parvint ἃ mettre au 
jour le trésor que ce dédale renfermait. 


. FV. M. Cornelii Frontonis opera inedita, cum epistolis item 
aneditis Antonii Pii, M, Aurel, L. Veri, et Appiani, nec non 
aliorum veterum fragmentis. . Invenit et commentario previo 
notisque tllustravit ΑἹ. Matus, etc, Mediolani, regits typis, 
1815. 2 vol. in-8v0. 678 pp. 


Avec ce quatriéme ouvrage, 168 éditions commencent a. 
étre plus belles. Toutes sortent des presses de I’Impri- 
merie Royale, sont embellies de gravares, et offrent ἃ l’ceil 
cette élégance typographique dont elles sont si dignes. 
Hl s’agit ici, encore une fois, d’an palimpseste originairement 
de la bibliothéque de Bobbio. L‘auteur, Fronton, - était 
natif de Cirta, en Afrique, et précepteur de Marc-Anrale. 
Les lettres que renferme cet ouvrage sont adressées & 
Antonin le pieux, ἃ -Mare-Aurdle le philosophe, ἃ sen 
épouse la belle impératrice Faustine, ἃ son colléguée LL. 
‘Verus, & Vhistorien Appien ; d’autres lettres sont écrites 
par ces illustres personnages qui tous chérissaient l’auteur. 
‘Liintérét qu’elles offrent. est d’axtant plus grand, que les 
traces historiques qui nous restent de ces tems sont pres- 
que effacées. : οτος oy ᾿ 
- V. Ο. Aureki Summachi V. C; octo orationum tneditarwm 
partes. Invenit notisque declaravit .4.:Maius. Mediolana, 
regits typis, 1815. ἐή-ϑυο. 84 pages, - an 
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- Synimaque était, vers la fin du quatri¢me siécle, 16 plus. 
illustre sénateur paien de l’ancienne Rome, sous des empe- 
reurs.Chrétiens. Les péres de l’église, Ambroise, Augus - 
tin, Jéréme, Grégoire, Chrysostéme, etc., étaient ses con: 
temporains. Toutce qui date de cette époque de histoire 
Romaine. ὁδί ‘important pour nous. Le tréne -impérial 
éfait transféré ἃ Constantinople; la-majorité du peuplée-et 
dés soldats avaient quitté leurs: pénates, et les grandes 
familles avaient déja commencé ὰ en faire autant. “Les 
additions que ‘le titre ‘de cet ‘ouvrage annoiice, sont: des 
variantes du panégyrique de Pline, qui se trouvaient dazs 
le méme manuscrit. ΝΣ 

VI. M. Acct Plauti Fragmenta inedita, tiem ad P. Teren- 
tium commentationes et picture inedita. Inventore A. Maio, 
bibliothece Ambrosiane' a LL: Or. Mediolani,. regiis typis, 
an-8v0. 67 pages. oy, 

Encore un palimpseste, comme le précédent: il contient 
uné: partie de la traduction Latine de. ’ Ancien Testament, 
apparemment du septiéme sidcle ; elle se trouvait écrité 
sur un manuscrit de seize comédies de Plaute déja con- 
nues, et d’un fragment de deux feuilles de la piéce perdue, 
fa Valise (Vidularia). M. Majo publie provisoirement 
cette découverte avec quelques autres fragmens et variantes ; 
mais, il fait espérer qu’avec le tems, il pourra donner, a 
Yaide de ce manuscrit, une nouvelle ‘édition.de -Plaute, 
enti¢rement refondue. co “ 


VII. 'Ικαίου λόγος περὶ τοῦ Κλεωνύμου κλήρου. 5αεὶ oratio de 
hereditate Cieonymi, nunc primum dupla auctior, inventore et 
anterprete A. Maio. Mediolani, regiis typts, 1815. in-8v0. 
62 pages. » ᾿ oe ΝΕ 
Iszeus, Fun des deux rhéteurs d'Athénes, était disciple 
d’Isocrate, et le mattre de Demosthénes. Unde ses dis- 
cours, de Meneclis hereditate, fut mis au jour, il Υ ἃ trente 
ans, en Angleterre. M. Majo [ἃ trouvé aussi dans la bi- 
bliothéque Ambroisienne; mais, il n’en a publié que les 
frieilleares vatiantes. Le discours- de Cleonymi hereditate 
est de la moitié plus considérable que: celui-que nous’ con, 
naissons déja. D’aprés le catalogue de Bandini, M. Majo 
ésumie que le mannscrit dece discours, qui se trouve a 
orence, et-le manuscrit_ No: 2989 de la. bibliothéque. da 
Paris, doivent étre également complets. N’est-il:pas im- 
pasdonnable: que, pendant Jes-irois sidcles et demi qui--2t 
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sexit 6doulés depuis linvention de Fimprimerie; les éditeurs 
des anciens n’aient encore mis & profit toutes les 
ressources que .leur t les bibliothéques, pour rendre 
plas complets ces moadéles immortels:- de la pensée et du 
gout? M. Majo, ¢ oh faisant cette remarque, recommande ἃ 
ses compatriotes Vétude des anteurs Grecs; et le-critique 
jadiciconx de Vienne :observa, ἃ cette .cecasion, que, si 

est vrai que lez écoles.des pays Protestans en 
ent on Hollande; et en Angletesre, seient supérivurcs ἃ. celles 
eae Pays Ostha Ontholiques, il faut l’attribuer ace. que-les .der- 
attachent ‘beaaceup moms Ghapertance § aux études 

philologiques. 


VII. ᾿Θεμιστίου φιλοσόφου. ος πρὸς Τοὺς. αἰτιαισαμένους ἐπὶ τῷ 
δέξασθαι τὴν ἀρχήν. Themistis.philosophi oratio in eos ὦ guibus 
αὖ prafecturam susceptam ‘fuerat vituperatus. Inventore εἰ 
tnterprete A. Maio. Medtolam, regiis typis; 1816. in-8v0. 
75 pages.:: 

‘Fhemistius était contemporain de Symmaque, dont i} 
διό. question plus haut,’ et, comme celui-ci, il était paien. 
Le pére de Pégiise, Grégoire: ‘de Nazianze, était son con- 

ciariple, ‘gon correspondant, ‘et son adnsirateur. ΠῚ jouis- 
sait octapalt Jens des empereurs.Chrétions, seus lesqueis i 

des‘ ‘places, et. rad ‘ne s’offensaient pas απ αι 
paign alae tes exhortht dla tolérance:. Dans le. neaviome sincle, 
on “onnaissait: de lui trente-six discours, dont trois ont été 
perdus. M. Majo en a retrouvé un, quil communique 
ici avec un préambale inédit du vingti¢me discours, et des 
fragmens qui remplissent deux lacanes: dans les’ vingt- 
neuviéme et trente-troisiéme. 


Ix. Διονυσίου “Ἀλικαρνασσέως “Ῥωμαϊκῆς ᾿Αρχαρολογίαις ἃ τὰ 
τοῦδε ἐλλείποντα. Dionysii Halicarnasses 
uitatym. pars hactenus destderata, nung denique ope. codicum 
rosjanorum αὖ A. Maio, quantum licyit, restituta, Opus 
Francisco | I. - Augusto scary. Mediolani, regiis typis; 
1816, | 219 pages... 

Denys: @'‘Halicarsasse vivait δὰ sidele d’ Auguste. ih 
s'6tait 6tabli @ahs le capitale, pour dormer.a-son talent-uae 
sphere plas: étendue.. Comme Pelybe, il voulait faise con- 

aux: Romains qu’ils n’étniont rodevables de Hompire 
du au aonie. qu’a‘leurs imstitutions.. -Il avait 4raeé leur 
téiré, depuis 1a-fondation de Rome, sous'le titre d’ Anteywatés 
Romitines.. De -cos-ouvrages, en vingt σον ποῦ δ SOR 
naissons méme pas enti¢rement les onze premiers. Quel- 
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ques fragmens ded adtrés ‘seulement, nous ont 66: com) 
servés dans hes.extraits de ‘empereur Constantin, de :-Vjr-: 
tutibus:et Vétts, etc. :' Mais E@enne:de Byzance, .qui-sori- - 
vait dans’ l6 cinquitme side, fait :mention d'un. abrégéide . 
cet ouvrage ; ‘et, dans: le neaviéme sitele, Photius avait: 
lu on οἶδα livres...:Ces: indices déterminérent. M / Majo:a: 
faire des recherehes:.dams. la ‘bibliothéque Ambroisienne,: 
pour trouver.cet abrégé. It-en-découvrit deux manusorit= 
du .quatorzitme et du quinziéme sitecles, tots les denx sur. 
dua -papiar, ‘nal conservés, iet :remplis de lacuies: H:en 
donne, datis-le présent ouvrage: en neuf livres, :la partic: qui: 
commence Ἰὰ ov finit -le:livre-onziéme du grand ouvrage’s 
il y intercale les extraits.deConstantin. De cette maniére, 
nous possédons aujourd'hui tous ‘les vingt livees de Denys, 
quoiqtte dans un état trés défectuedx. ς ᾿ πὶ 


ΧΟ. Φίλωνος τοῦ ᾿Ιουδαίου περὶ "Αρετῆς, καὶ - τῶν ταύτης μορίων. 
Philonis Judai de Virtute ejusque partibus, Invenit et inter- 
retatus ¢st_ A. Maius; preponitur dissertatio cum. descriptione 
broruns , aliquot incognitorum Philugis, cumgue partibus non-~ 
nullis shronici ἐπεὶ Eusebii Pamphili, et aliorum operum. 
nolitra e vodicibus. Armeniacis petita. , Mediolani, regits typis, 
1816. in-Bup. 108 pages. ee 
1ἴ s’est trouvé plus.tard que, dans'le titre.du manaserit, 
Fouvrage. ug) ἀρετῆν avait été fanssement attribué:a Philen, 
et que le méme ouvrage était déja publié, d’aprés:un autre 
manuscrit; comnie une production de George Gemistus.. 
Quant aux -‘manuscrits Arméniens, ‘dont.le titre fait men-. 
tion,iils méritemt une.attention particuliére.. . . τς 
ἢ] existe, ἃ Venise, une congrégation d’acclésiastiques. 
Arméniens, qui, sous la protection des lois du pays, et ἃ 
la portée des moyens de. civilisation qu’ils trouvent en 
Europe, cherchent’ ἃ contribuer aux progrés intellectuels 
de leur ‘nation, en faisarit’ imprimér pour elle des livres 
utilés, et en donnant une instruction soignée ἃ des jeunes’ 
gens destinés ἃ l'état ecclésiastique. ᾿ ΜΙ, Majo savait que’ 
ces ecclésiastiques étaient en possession de plusieurs 
ouvrages inédits de‘ Philon, ‘traduite eu -leurlangue ; .et, 
wéfant pas encore .détrompé aters.& I'égard da Traitéwreb 
aper§s, it crit devoir's’adresser.4.eux pour en obtenir des 
saltircissemens. *: Efan. ide:..0e8 ρα Ἀπτοόπίαα, Jean 
tab, se rendit em personne: in, postant avec Jui 4089 
#08 4tés0rs. ΤΏ 65. BI. Mago y trouve, es efiply 
Wétucoup Wouviages. ts de. Pilon, mais tion pas celei 
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connaissons pas en Fofiginal. Ces traductions datent, la 
plupart, du cinquiéme siécle, particulitrement du régne 
de Théodose, et lorsque YArménie, sous le patriarche 
Isatic, et son digne soutien Mesrob, l'inventeur des carac- 
téres Arméniens, avait devant elle la perspective d’une 
Civilisation graduelle. Des hommes qui chérissaient les 
lettres, avaient 6té envoyés ἃ Athénes, ἃ Alexandrie, ἃ 
Constantinople, pour agrandir la sphére de leurs connais- 
sances, et c'est par eux que les traductions dont il s’agit 
ici. ont 6té faites. Vers co méme tenis l’auteur jen, 
Moise de Choréne, écrivait, dans sa langue maternelle; les 
ouvrages qu’en 1796 les deux fréres Whiston ont fait con- 
naitre en Angleterre, et dont Zohtab fera incessamment 
paraitre une édition plus complete, d’aprés un manuscrit 
Arménien, qu'il découvrit, en 1791, ἃ Lemberg, od réside 
un archevéque de sa nation. 11 obtint la permission de 
prendre ce manuscrit avec lui, & Venise, pour le copier ἃ 
son aise. Les lacunes qui s’y trouvaient ont été remplies 
énsuite, d’aprés un autre manuscrit de Constantinople. 
Celui-ci date de 1258, tandis que le manuscrit de Lemberg 
est de 1296. La traduction méme parait avoir été faite 
dans le cinquidme siécle, ct peut-dtre ne lattribuerait-on 
pas a tort au célébre Moise de Choréne. Elle fait con- 
naitre treize ouvrages de Philon. De huit de ces ouvrages, 
les originaux Grecs sont perdas. On sait, au reste, que 
Philon était Juif, et vivait, dans le premier siécle, a 
Alexandrie. Ses ouvrages sont tras importans- pour. 165. 
théologiens. Quant a la Chronique d’Eusébe, nous. en 
parlerons plus bas. . 


ΧΙ, Πορφυρίου φιλοσόφου πρὸς Μαρκέλλαν. Porphyria philo- 
sophi ad Marcellam. Invent, interpretatione notlisgue decla- 
ravi A. Matus. Accedit ejusdem Porphyrii pocticum frag- 
mentum. Medtolant, regits typis, 1816. tn-8vo. 76 pages. 


᾿ς Le philosophe Porphyre, natif de Syrie, était disciple 
d’Origéne, chrétien, et de Longin et Plotin, paiens. Peu 
de ses. nombreux écrits- nous sont connas. On sait qae 
l’Empereur Constantin a fait détraire’ son ouvrage contre les 
Chrétiens, ouvrage impertant pour histoire ecclésiastique. 
Le. présent ent d’un’ Discours ou Traité, que Por- 
phyre adresse ἃ sa femme Marcella, se trouvait dans un 
des. manusosits ‘qui ont féurni, ἃ Μ. Majo, les fragmens 
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de Denys d’Halicarnasse. Le fragment poétique que 
Téditeur joint ici, est du dixiéme livre-d’un poéme syria 
-philosophie des oracles, du méme auteur. 


KIT. Σιβύλλης λόγος 8. Sibylla libri xiv., editore et inter- 
prete A, Maio. Additur sextus liber et pars octavi, cum 
multa vocum et versuum varietate. Mediolani, regis typis, 
1817. tn-8v0. 54 pages. “ΝΣ 

Dans lavant-propos de cette publication, Μ. Majo ex- 
pose, en peu de mots, toutes les recherches qui ont été 
faites au sujet des livres des sibylies. Selon le grammairien 
Servius, les oracles sibyllins, au nombre de deux mille, 
‘furent briiés par Auguste, lorsqu’il était. grand pontife. 
‘Une centaine de ces oracles avaient été conservés ; on ‘en 
connait huit imprimés. M. Majo a joint ici, ἃ Voriginal 
‘du quatorziéme, une élégante traduction Latine, dans la 
méme mesure. Le manuscrit sur lequel ce livre a été 
transcrit, renfermait en outre tout le sixiéme livre, et la 
partie du huitiéme qui contient les acrostiches sur.le Christ. 
Et, comme le texte du manuscrit différe beaucoup du texte 
imprimé, M, Majo communique ici l’original, sans y ajouter 
de version. | 


XIU. Itineraritim Aleandri, ad Constantium Augustumn, 
Constantini M. filinm, edente nunc primum cum notis A. Maio. 
Mediolani, regtis typis, 1817. in-8vo. 100 pages. 


XIV. Julis Valerit, res geste Alexandri Macedonts, trans- 
late ex Hisopo Graco, prodeunt nunc primum edente, notisque 
allustrante A. Maio. Mediolani, regiis typts, 1817. in-8vo. 
.270 pages. . 

Ces deux ouvrages se trouvaient dans un méme manus- 
crit du. cinquidme siécle. Selon la dédicace du premier, 
l’auteur anonyme avait fait des recherches sur les cam- 
. pagnes d’Alexandre et de Trajan dans )’Orient, ἃ l’occasion 

es préparatifs de guerre de lempereur Constantin contre 
les Perses. La partie qui traite de la campagne de Trajan, 
est apparemment perdue pour toujours. Le présent ou- 
vrage ne contient que la campagne d’Alexandre. L’auteur 
paien parait avoir été contemporain de Symmaque et 
d’Ammien Marcellin; et, quoiqu’il se rencontre souvent 
avec Arrien, plusieurs des faits qu'il rapporte ont un ca- 
ractére d’originalité. . | τς 
. Léautre ouvrage doit δίτο trés ancien, puisqu’il parle du 
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temple de Sérapis ἃ Alexandrie, et du tombeau d’ Adexan- 
dre, comme de choses existantes. Liauteur et le: traduc- 
teur, tous les deux paiens, étaient, ἃ ce qu'il parait, origi- 
naires d’Afrique, le premier, vraisemblablement d’ Alexan- 
drie.. Au reste, cet ouvrage ressemble beaucoup ἃ la 
traduction connue de histoire romanesque de praitis magnt 
Alexandri Macedonis; mais le Latin de Julius Valerius 
est meilleur, et c’est pour cela que M. Majo a jugé cet 
‘ouvrage digne d@’étre imprimé. ᾿ yt 


+ KV. M. Tullis Ceceromis sex orationum partes ante sostram 
atatem tnedite ; cum ‘antiquo tnterprete ante nastram tiem 
aetatem tnedito, qui videtur Asgonius Pedianus, ad, Tulisanas 
septem orationes. Accedunt schalia minora vetera. Editiy al- 
tera, quent ad codices Ambrosianos recensuit, emendavit, et 
auat, ac descriptione Codicuem CXLIX, vita Ciceronis ality © 
gue additamentts tnstruzit 4. Maius. Mediolant, regiis typis, 
1817. 372 pages. : : 

C’est la deuxidme édition corrigée et augmentée des 
deux ouvrages II. et LII., ci-dessus indiqués. M. Majo, 
aprés avoir dé nouveau comparé les manuscrits, a rétabli 
pius de cent passages, tant dans le texte de Cicéron, que 
dans le commentaire, et δ a enti¢rement.refondu ses, motes. 
Hi ne .eroit pas: que. jes. lacunes qui reatent. dans le texte 
puissent jamais étre:remplies, .puigque les recherches 401] 
a faites & cet égard sur Jes cent quarante-neuf manuacrits 
de 1a bibliothéque Ambroisienne, ont été infructueuses. 

KV I. Philonis Judai de cophinifesto, et de colendis. paren- 
tibus, cum brevt scripto de Jona. Editore ac tnterprete A. 
Maio.. -Mediolagi, regiis typis, 1818..in-8ve. 5 pages.. 


M. Mojo, en ‘faisant ane excursion &'Florence; ddnféra, 
‘dans la biblicthéque Médicis, un‘ manuscrit de Phitén, da 
douzitme siécle, avec ‘I’édition ‘publite en’ Angleterre par 
Mangey. ‘Quvique cette éifition ‘soit la plus contpléte des 
‘ceuvres de ce philosophe juif, dlle ne renfermé’ pas deux 
‘ouvrages qui se trouvent ‘dans le manuscrit, Tim de'colendiés 
parentibus, faisant partie de'son grand commefitdiré Sar le 
décalogue, autre Ye cophini -festo, (offrande ded préntices 
des fruits de la terre), ‘dont aucune mention ‘ji dst faite 
Gans te traits defestis: Hebreorum.’ “M. Majo dogne ici ees 

deux ouyrages inédits, selon sq contume, en Ydripi | 
» accompagné ἀπὸ ‘version Latine δέ ‘de -ndtes -eri- 
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tiques: Il ajonte & 1a fin ua fragment: du ‘manuscyt Armé, 

nien de Philon, tradujt en Latin par Zohrab. ΝΣ 
' XVII. Virgilii Maronis interpretes veteres: Aspér, Cornus 
tus, Haterianus, Longus, Nisus,"Probdus, Scaurus, Sulpicius, et 
anonymus. Edenté notisque illustrante A. Maio. Mediolani, 
regits typis, 1818. in-8vo. 124 pp. ys 

M. Majo fit cette découverte ἃ Vérone, dans un manusy 
crit palimpseste du neuviéme siécle, at l’on a transcrit les 
gsuvres de Grégoire-le-Grand sur un. Virgile, avec. des 
scholies du..quatriéme siécle. Liéditeur ne donne ici ete 
les scholies inconnues, en y ajoutant des notices littéraires, 
des notes critiques, etc. 


XVUL. -Eusebii Pamphili chronicorum canonum libri 
uo. Opus ex Haicano codice a doctore Johanne Zohrabo, 
collegii Armentacit Venetiarum alumno, diligenter expressum 
et castigatum Angelus Maius et Joh. Zohrabus nunc primum | 
conjunctis curis Latinitate donatum notisque illustratam, additis 
Gracis religutis, ediderunt. Mediolani, regits typis, 1818, 
(liber prior), in-4to, 218 pp. ' 


-: -»Σπο. 


. KIX. Eusebii. chropicgrum canonum liber alter, etc. 


Au dixiéme: article, en parlant d’an ouvrege de- Philen, 
nous avons donné quelques détails sur la congrégation 
decclésiastiques Arméniens ἃ. Venise, spr les manuscrits 
précieux que cette congrégation posséde, et sur les liai- 
sons intimes que le méme ouvrage de Philon a fait naitre 
entre les deux savans philologues Majo et Zohrab. C’est 
ἃ cette heureuse réncontré que le monde littérairé doit la 
publication de cet ouvrage, si.important pour histoire en 
genéral, mais plus caliérement pour Phistoire ecclési- 
astique. Husébe it le favori du premier empereur 
Chrétien, et. il chérissait tellement les sciences, qu'il-de- 
manda a Constantin, pour toute grace, le libre usage des 
archives de l’empire. Le célébre chronique de ce savant 
archevéque, résultat de ses immenses travaux, est en deux 
livres, -dont le: premier était perdu, et le second ne nous 
était connu qu imparfaitement, par une traduction inter- 
polée de Saint Jéréme,. et par quelques fragmens de I'ori- 
ginal Grec, qui ont été congervés dans Ja chronique du 
Syncelle de Byzance. Ce fut en 1792 qu'un Arménien, 
nommé Giorgio di Giovanni, découvrit, ἃ Constantino- 
ple, un manuscrit en langue Arménienne, de ce’ trésor 
perdu. Zohrab, en étant prévenu, engage aussitét le méme 
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George ἃ lui copier le manuscrit, qui, écri€ sur parchémin, 
paraissait étre du onziéme ou da douziéme siécle. . Le 
cachet du manuscrit porte le nom d’pn patriarche Grégoire: 
Gregorius catholicus Armeniorum, Qa sait que l’Arménie a 
eu. plusieurs patriarches de.ce nom. La publication de 
cette découverte en langue Arménienne avait rencontré 
bien des difficyltés, et peut-étre fit-elle encore restée long- 
tems ignorée, si Zohrab n’avait pas pris la résolution d’aller 
trouver, avec son manuscrit, le philologue Majo, ἃ Milan. 
Nous avons déja arihoncé,:dans Ie second volume de la 
Reéeoue Eacyclopedique (p. 175), la publication; en langue 
Latine, du premier volume de.cette chronique; et nous 
attendons que Je second volume nous soit: aussi parvenu; 
pour rendre 4 Ja fois:compte de tout l’ouvrage. ᾿ 

Les autres Quvrages que nous devrons aux recherches 
assidues de M. Majo, et qui vont-successivement paraitre, 
sont ; ce 


XX. Didymi Alerandrini,; marmorum et lingorum qio- 
rumois. mensure, Grace ex’ :Ambrosiano codice, cum Letina 
editoris interpretatione et notis. : 


, 
- 


XXI. Des.fragmens & Hombre, avec cinquante-hutt images 
Papres un ancien-manuserit du cinquidme sidcle.. °° 


XXII. Enfin, le'complément de la.traduction Gothique de 
la Bible @Uffilas, du quatriéme siecle, d’aprés un manuscrit 
palimpseste de lu bibliothégue Ambroisienne. Les caractéres 
Gothiques pour cette édition sont nouvellement fondus. 


Nous terminerons cet article en rappelant quae M. Majo 
a exprimé le désir que la langue Arménienne devint l’objet 
des études de nos Orientalistes, non moins que les langues 
Arabe, Persanne, Cophte, Syriaque, et autres.. Le criti- 
que de Vienne applaudit a cette idée,’ et: ajoute que la 
France posséde le moyen le plus heureux de la réaliser, 
en mettant ἃ profit les ressources de sa belle bibliothéque 
et les lumiéres de ses sayans Orientalistes.'- ῸὋ ᾿ . 

τον HENRICHS. 


* Ceci s'adresse naturellement a M. Cerbied, professeur d’Arménien 

ἃ I’Ecole des langues Orientales, établie prés la bibliothéque du Rot. 
Ce savant professeur ne néglige rien de ce qui peut contribuer ἃ Illustra- 
tion de son ididme paternel. Nous avons sous les yeux.un travail érendu 
qu’il a. fait sur la grammaire Arménienne.. Nous regrettons que les 
bornes. et la nature de notre recueil ne nous permettent pas d’y insérer 
ouvrage de M. Cérbied, qui ne pourrait étre justernent apprécié qué par 


τ᾿ 


les Orientalistes.—(N. ἀ, K.} 


‘NOTICE OF, , 
The Elements of Gneex Prosopy and METRE, by: 
THomas Wes, 8v0,., Baldwin ant Co. 


Ov γὰρ, ὦ͵ 5 ζυρὸ, oo i 
_ τούτων ἐπιδυμῶ ἌΝ οὐδὲν, 
Was the unqualified reply which Strepsiades εἶπ the Νιφίλώ 
of Aristophanes made to the interrogations of the renowned So- 
crates, who, in his readiness to eottimunicate- suitable informa- 
tion to his new disciple, urged him to declare what species of 
learning woyld be the most subservient to -his designs— 
πότερα περὶ μέτρων, ----------- ἢ ῥυθμῶν. ᾿ 

However irrelevant or. unimportaut an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Greek Metre or Rhythm might have been deemed 
by that worthy personage, it is a matter of regret that there 
should yet be persons so warped by prejudice, who so much un; 
dervalue the important study of Prosody. ‘That it is important, 
and indeed highly so, if would be misapplication of time to 
attempt to prove, since all classical scholars of eminence, in every 
age and nation, have deemed a knowledge of Metre altogether 
indispensable to the proper understanding and appreciation of 
the Classical Poets. ‘There are, it is true, those in whose estima- 
tion the labors even of a Dawes or a Bentley are vain and unpro- 
fitable, and who affect to regard all verbal criticism as laboriqus 
trifling. We are, however, gratified by the pleasing conviction, 
that the taste for classical literature is daily increasing, and that 
the immortal authors of Athens and Rome are from age to age 
advancing in reputation. Excellent editions of the works of all 
the Classics are continually praceeding from the press; and it 
must be confessed, that the youthful student of the present age 
enjoys the most splendid advantages. But to return. 

Mr. Webb has here presented the public with the Elements 
of Greek Prosody and Metre, a compilation professed to be 
made from the best authorities. He has, contrary to the usual 
custom of grammarians, given bis rules in English ; as it is for 
the Metrical Tyro alone, he observes in the preface, that the. 
work is intended : although, by adopting this plan, he has limited 
its circulation to his own country. The compiler, it may he 
reasonably expected, should arrive as nearly as possible at per- 
fection, since the difficulties which he lras to surmount are com- - 
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tively trifling, as the labor of selecting alone devolves upon 
him. In justice to Mr. W. we must observe, that he has 
acquitted himself well. As in the perusal of his book we 
have not met with any observations, but such as have been 
before repeatedly advanced, any critical remarks from us will 
not be éxpected. The methdd displayed m the atrangement of 
the rules is very convenient, as reference can so easily be made. 
Iodeed, Mr. W’s publication may be safely recommended to the 
notice of the student of Greek Metre, who will find (what ts of 
ee importance) the subject treated in a Gear and compre- 

ive maaner. : : 


. ----ς----ς--ς--ςς--ςς-ς------------"Ξ 
ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


naa! 


Tue following passage occurs in the late Mrs, Piozzi’s 
Observations and - Reflections made in the course of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and Germany, London, 1789. Some 
of your readers will thank me for recommending it to their 
attention. Few authors now living, and fewer authoresses, 
are capable of a similar display of erudition in so small a 
compass. | 

_ Oxford, 14 June, 1821.0‘ | P. E. 


The collection of antiquities belonging to the Philharmo- 
hic Society [at Verona] is very respectable; they reminded 
me of the Arundel marbles at Oxford, and I saidso. * * * I 
will confess however, if they please, that our original treaty 
between Mardonius and the Persian army, at the end of 
which the Greek general Aristides, although himself a Sa- 
bian, attested the sun as witness, in compliance with their 
religion who worshipped that Juminary, at least held ‘it in 
the highest veneration, as the residence of Oromasdes the 
good principle, who was considered by the Magians as for 
ever clothed with light; I will consider that, I say, if they 
insist upon it, as a marble of less consequence than the last 
will and testament of an old Spartan, which is shown at V e- 
rona, and which they say disposes of the iron money used 
during the ‘first of many years that the laws of Lycurgus 
lasted. Vol. 1. p. 122, 123 | | " 
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᾿ ‘Part If.—[Continued from No. XLV. p. 16. 
29. "Pus Mnevis of the Egyptians was held by some to be the 
mystic father of Apis ; and as the one has the disc upon his head, 
and was kept in the City of the Sun, while the other is distinguisit- 
ed by the crescent,” it is probable that the one was the emblem of 
the divine power acting through the san; . and the other, of it act- 
ing through the moon, or (what was the same) through the sun by 
night. Apis, however, held the highest rank, he being exalted by 
the superstition of that superstitious people into sumething more 
than a mere symbol, and supposed to be a sort of incarnation of the 
Deity ia a particular animal, revealed to them at his birth by cer- 
tain external marks, which announced. bis having been miracalously 
coneeived by means of a ray from Heavei.?. Hence, when found, 
he was received by the witole natien with every possible testimony 
ef.joy and gratulation, and treated ina manner worthy of the 
-exalted character bestowed oa -bim;' whiels was that of the terres- 
trial image or representative of Osiris ;° in. whose statues the re- 
‘mains of the animal symbol may be traced.° 

30. Their neighbours the Arabs appear to have worshipped thetr 
god under the same image, though their religion was more simple 
and pure than that, of any Heathen nation of antiquity, except the 
Persians, and perhaps:the S¢ythians. They acknowledged only 
the. male and female, or active and passive powers of creation; the 
former of whom they called Urotalt;? a name, which evidently 


* f- 2 & 


1 Ὁ δὲ εν ἩΝιοπολεί τρεῴομενος Bobs, ὄν Mieuv καλουσιν, (Ocipdos δὲ fepor, 
eviot δὲ καὶ του Amios warepa νομιζουσι) menas σι, καὶ Bevrepas exer Timas μετὰ TOY 
Απιν. .Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 2 See Tab. Isiac. &c. 

. 3 Ὁ 8e Anis οὗτος ὁ Επαφος ywera: pooxos ex Boos, ris ovxer: of τε γινεται ες 
γαστορα αλλὸν βαλλεσθαι γονον. Avyotrios δε Κδγρυσι ϑδελὰς em Τὴν Bovy eK τὸν 
ἐράνου κατισχειν καὶ μὶν ex τουτου τικτειν Toy. Aww. Herodot. lib. in. τ. 28. 

e 4 c 27. ΄ oo. . . . 

5 Ἐν δε Μεμφειτρεφεσθαι τον Amv, εἰδωλον ovra rns exevou (rou Oorpi8os) Yuxys. 
Plutarch. de Is.et Osir.. °° Ν : ' 

6 See plate ii. vol. i. of the Select Specimens, where the herns of the bull are 
muniind in the disposition of the hair.—zov AmdBos, ὃς ἐστι» ὃ avros καὶ Οσιριτ- 

1.” xvii. ἫΝ 
1. Διυννυσαν ὃς Cues μουνὸν καὶ τὴν Ουρανιην ἡγεδννδι φιναι.----:ὀνομαζυυδι Be tov 
μεν Διονυσὸν Ονροταλτ. Herodot. lib. iii. ς.. 8. τ sg tote 
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alludes to the urus. Herodotus calls him Bacchus, as he does the 
female deity, celestial Venus; by which he mesns no more 
than that they were personifications of the attributes, which the 
Greeks worshipped under those titles. 

$1. The Chinese have still a temple called the Palace of the 
horned Bull;* and the same symbol is worshipped in Japan, and 
all over Hindostan.* Inthe extremity of the West it was, also, 
once treated with equal honor; the Cimbrians-having carried a 
brazen bull with them, as the image of their god, when they over- 
ran Spain and Gaul;* and the name of the god Thor, the Jupiter 
of the ancient Scandinavians, signifying in their language a bull; as 
it does likewise in the Chaldee.* In the great metropolitan temple 
of the ancient northern hierarchy at Upsal, in Sweden, this god 
‘was represented with the head of a buil upon his breast.;> and on an 
aycient Phoenician coin, we πὰ a figure exactly resembling the 
Jupiter of the Greeks, with the same head on his chair, and the 
words Baal Thurz, in Pheenician eharacters, on the exergue.© In 
many Greek, and in some Zgyptian monuments, the bull is repre- 
sented in an attitude of attack, as if striking at something with bis 
horns ;?7 and at Mcaco in Japan, the creation of the .werld, or 
Organization of matter, is represented by the Deity under the 
image or symbol of a'bull breaking the shell of an egg with ‘his 
horns, and animating the contents of it with his breath ;°: which 
probably explains the meaning of this attribute in the Greek and 
Egyptian monuments; the practice of putting part of a composi- 
tion for the whole being common in symbolical writing.® 

32. In most of the Greek and Roman statues of the bull, that 
-we have seen, whether in-the character of Mnevis or Apis, of hoth 
which many are extant of a smull size in bronze, there .is a hele 
upon the top ofthe head between the horus, where the disc or 
crescent, probably of some other material, was fixed :*° for as the 
mystical or symbolical waa engrafted upon the old elementary. wor- 


' Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. vi. p. 452. 

2 Recherches sur les Arts dela Gréce, &c. 3 Plutarch. in Mario. : 

+ In the Phoenician it signified e cow. 

- ΘΩΡ yap οἱ Φοινικες τὴν Bovw καλουσιν. Plutarch. in Sylla,c. 17. - 

5 Ql. Rudbeck. Atlantic. pt. ii. ὁ. 5. p. 300: fig. 28., and p. 322, 388 and 9. 

6 Médailles de Dutens, p. 1. The coin, still better preserved, isin the cabinet 
of Mr. Knight. . | 
7 See coins of Thurium, Syracuse, Tauromenium, Attabyrium, Magnesia, &c., 
and Denon Zgypte, pl. cxxxii.. No. 1. 

ὃ Memorable Embassy to the Emperor of Japan, p. 283. . 

9 See coins of Acanthus, Maronea, Eretria, &c. -: . 

mei are in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, one. of.which has the dise. ze- 
maining. 
_ . Meratu δὲ rev. xepewy ὅ τον ἥλιου κυκλος μεμιμημενος ereots xpuseos. eons δα ἢ 

Rous ove ορθη, adr’ εν γουνασι κειμεμη. Herodot.: ii, 182. ᾿ 
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chip, there is alwaya a link of connexion remaining between them.. 
The Bacchus of the Greeks, as well as the Osiris of the Zgyptians,: 
comprehended the whole creative or generative power, and is. 
therefore represented in a great variety of forms, and under a great 
variety of symbols, signifying his subordinate attributes. 

33. Of these the goat is one that most frequently occurs; and 
as this animal has always been distinguished for its lubricity, it. 
probably represents the attribute directed to the propagation of or-, 
ganized being in general.’ Τῆς choral odes sung in honor of Bac- 
chus were called TPATQIAIAT, or goat-songs; and a goat was the 
symbolical prize given on the occasion; it being one of the forms 
umler whieh the god himself bad appeared.* ‘(he fauys and 
satyrs, the attendants and ministers of Bacchus, were the same 
symbol more or less humanised ; and appear to have been peculiar. 
to the Greeks, Romans, and Etrugcans: for though the goat was, 
among the sacred animals of the Agyptians, and honored with 
singular rites of worship at Mendes, we do not find any traces of 
these mixed beings in the remains of their art, nor in those of any, 

. other ancient natious of the East; though the Mendesijan rites were 
admirably adapted to produce them in nature, had it been possible. 
for them to exist ;> and the god Pan was there represented under 
such a form.* | 

34. But notwithstanding that this first-begotten Love, or mystic, 
Bacchus, was called the Father of gods and men, and the Creator 
of all things, he was not the primary persouification of the divine, 
nature ; Kpovos or Zeus, the unknown Father, being every where 
reyerenced as the supreme and almighty. In the poetical mytho- 
logy, these titles are applied to distinct personages, the one called 
the Father, and the other the Sou: but in the mystic theology, they 

seem to have signified only one being—the being that fills eternity 
and infinity.’ ‘The ancient theologists appear to have known that 
we can form no distinct or positive idea of infinity, whether of 
power, space, or time; it being fleeting and fugitive, and eluding 


"See Diodor. Sic. |. i. c. 88. 
2 Apollodor. Biblioth. 1. iii. c. 4. 5. 3. ; 
3 Τύυναικι τραγος εμισγετο ἀαναφανδον. Herodot. ii. 46. . 
+ τραφουσι re δὴ και γλυφουσι of ζωγραφοι του Mavos τώγαλμα, Katanep “EAAnves, 
aryorporwxoy και Τραγοσκελεα. Ibid. 
5 Ὅρας τον ὕψου τονδ' areipoy adepa 
καὶ γὴν περιὲ exovr’ ὕγραιΞ εν ἀγκαλαις ; 
τουτον vourte Ζην, Tov δ᾽ ἧγου Θεον. 
Eurip. apud Heraclid. Ῥοπᾶς. p. 441. ed. Gale.- 
Kpovov δε και Xpovou λέγεται (4 Zeus) διήκων ef αἰωνας arepyovos es ἕτερον αἰωνα- 
Pseudo-Aristot. de Mundo, c. 7. This treatise is the work of some professed 
rhetorician of later times, who has given the common opinions of his age in the com- 
mon language of a common declaimer; and by a strange inconsistency, attributed 
them to the deep, abstruse, condensed Stagirite. 
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the understanding by a continued and boundless progression. 
The only notion that we have of it, arises from the multiplication or 
division of finite things; which suggest the vague abstract notion, 
expressed by the word infinity, merely from ἃ power, which we 
feel in ourselves, of still multiplying and dividing without end. 
Hence they adored the Infinite Being through personified attributes, 
signifying the various modes of exerting his almighty power; the 
thost general, beneficial, and energetic of which bemg that univer- 
sal principle of desire, or mutual attraction, which leads to univer- 
sal harmony, and mutual co-operation, it naturally held the first 
rank among them. ‘ The self-created mind of the eternal Father,” 
says the Orphic poet, ““ spread the heavy bond of Love through all 
things, that they might endnre for ever ;"* which heavy bond of 
Jove is nootber than the ΕΡΩΣ TFPQTOLONOZ or mystic Bac- 
chus; to whom the celebration of the mystertes was therefore 
dedicated. 

35. But the mysteries were also dedicated to thé female or pas- 
sive powers of production supposed to be inherent in matter." 
Those of Eleusis were under the protection of Ceres, called by the 
Grecks AHMHTHP;; that is, Mother Earth;’ and, though the 
meaning of her Latin name be not qnite so obvious, it ts in reality 
the same ; the Roman C being originally the same letter, both in 
figure and power, as the Greek F’;* which was often employed asa 
mere guttural aspirate, especially in the old Holic dialect, from 
which the Latin is principally derived. ‘The hissing termination, 
too, in the 5 belonged to the same: wherefvre the word, which the 
Attics and Ionians wrote EPA, EPE, or ‘HPH, would naturally be 
written FEPEY by the old Zolics; the Greeks always accommo- 
dating their orthography to their pronunciation; dud not, like the 


' Ἔργα vencas ‘yap πατρικυς woos αυτογενεθλος 
Tlaow everreiper δεσμον περιβριθη eporros 
; Οφρα τὰ πανταὰ peve: xpovuy εἰς ἀπέραντον EpwTa. 
Fragm. Orphic. No. xxxviff. ef. Geést. 
A fragment of Empedocles preserved by Athenagoras may serve as a comment 
upon these Orphic verses. Speaking of the elements which compose the world, he 
enumerates, ᾿ 
᾿ Πυρ και ὕδωρ και γαια, και nepos ἡπίιον ὕψος, 
Και φιλτη pera τοισιν. ‘ 
> “H yap ὕλη λογον exes προς ταγινομενα pT pos (ὥς φησι ΠχατωΡῚ και τιθην ys’ 
ὕλη δε παν ef οὗ συστασιν exer γεννωμενον. Plutarch. ymposiac. lib. ii. qu. 8. 
4 —Taurnv παραπλησίως Anuntpa καλειν, βραχν μετατεθεισής, δια τον χρονον, TYS 
Ackews* To yap παλαιον ονομαζεσθαι Ὑην μήτερα. ισάογ. Sic. lib. i. s. 12. 
. Myrnp peyiorn δαιμονων Ολυμπιων 
apiota, [ἡ wedawa. Solon. in Brunck. Analect. vol. i. xiv. 
Anuntnp παρα to yn καὶ τὸ μητήρ, yn μΉΤηρ. Etymol. Magn. See also 
Lucret. lib. V. v. 796. 


R,, See Senatus-consultam Marciahum, atid the coins of Gela, Agrigentum, sna 
egium. ᾿ _ ᾿ 
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English and Preach, encumbering their words with a number of 
useless letters. 

36. Ceres, however, was not a personification of the brute mat- 
ter which composed the earth, but of the passive productive prin- 
ciple supposed to pervade it;* which, joined to the active, was 
held to be the canse of the organization and animation of its sub- 
stance; from whence arose her other Greek name AHO, the 
Inventress. She is mentioned by Virgil, as the Wife of the omni- 
potent Father, Ether or Jupiter ;* and therefore the same with 
Juno; who is usually honored with that title; and whose Greek 
name ‘HPH signifies, as before observed, precisely the same.’ The 
Latin name IUNO is derived from the Greck name AINNH, the 
female ZEYY or AIZ; the Etruscan, through .which the Latin 
received much ofits orthography, having no Dnor O in its alphabet. 
The ancient Germans worshipped the same goddess under the 
name of Hertha ;* the form and meaning of which still remain in 
our word, Earth. Her fecundation by the descent of the active 
spirit, as described in the passage of Virgil before cited, is most 
distinctly represented in an ancient bronze at Sirawberry Hill. 
As the personitied principle of the productive power of the Earth, 
she naturally became the patroness of agriculture; and thus the 
inventress and tutelar deity of legislation and social order, which 
firet arose out of the division, appropriation, and cultivation of 
the soil. | . 

37. The Greek title seems originally to have had a more gene- 
ral signification: for without the aspirate (which was anciently 
added and omitted almost arbitrarily) it becomes EPE; and, by an 
- abbreviation very common in the Greek tongue, PE or PEE; which, 
pronounced -with the broad termination of some dialects, become 
PEA; and with the hissing one of others, PEL or RES; a word 
retained in the Latin, signifying properly matter, and figuratively, 
every quality and modification that can belong to it. The Greek 
has no word of such comprehensive meaning ; the old general term 
being, in the refinement of their language, rendered more specific, 
and uppropriated to that principal mass of majter, which forms 
the terraqueous globe ; and which the Latins also expressed by the . 
same word united to the Greek article rn epa-—-TERRA. 


* Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur; 
Hec prebet causam frugibus, illa locum. 
Ovid. Fast. lib. i. v. 673. 
2 Tum pater omnipotens, fecundis imbribus Ather 
Conjugis in gremium lete descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno conmixtus corpore, fetus. 
Georg, ii. 324. 
3 Ty μὲν ἐστιν ἡ Ἥρα. Plutarch. apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ili. c. 1. 
+ Tacit. de Mor. Germanor. 
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38, The ancient word, with its original meaning, ‘was: héwever 
retained by the Greeks in the personification of it: Rhea, the first 
of the goddesses, signifying universal matter, apd being thence 
said, in the figurative languuge of the poets, to be the mother οἱ 
Jupiter, who was begotten upon her by: Time. In the same figu- 
rative language, Time is said to be the.son of Ονρανος, or Heaven; 
that is, of the supreme termination and: boundary, which appears to 
have been originally called κοιλον, the.hollow or vault; which the 
Latins retained in their word COEALUM, sometimes -employed to 
signify the pervading Spirit, that fills and animetes it. - Hence 
Varro says that Colum and Terra ; that is, universal mind-and 
productive body; were the great gods of the Samothracian 
mysteries; and the same as the Serapis and Isis of the later 
Egyptians; the Taautes and -Astarté of the Pheenicians; and the 
Saturn and Ops of the Latians.’ The licentious imaginations of 
the poets gave a progenitor even to the personilicajion. of the 
supreme boundary ovpavos; which progenitor they called AKMAQN, 
the indefatigabte;? a title by which they seem to bave 
meant perpetual motion, the primary attribute of the primary Being.’ 
. 39. The allegory of Kpovos or: Saturn devouring bis own chil- 
dren, seems to allude to the rapid succession of creation and destruc- 
tion before the world had acquired a permanent constitution; 
after which Time only swallowed the stone: that is, exerted its 
destroying influence upon brute matter; the generative spirit, or 
vitul principle of order and renovation, being beyond its reach. 
In conjunction with the Earth, he is said to have cut off the geni- 
tals of his father, Heaven ;* an allegory, which evidently signifies 
that Time, in operating. upon Matter, exhausted the generative 
powers of Heaven ; so that no new beings were created. 

40. The notion of the supreme Being having parents, though 
employed by the poets to embellish their wild theogonies, seems 
to have arisen from the excessive refinement of metaphysical theo- 
logy: a Being purely mental and absolutely immaterial, having no 
sensible quality, such as, form, consistence, or extension, can only 
exist, according: to our limited notions of existence, in the modes 
of his own action, or.asa mere abstract principle of motion. These 
modes of action, being turned into eternal attributes, and personi- 
fied. ipto distinct personages, Time and Matter, the means of 
their existing, might, upon the same principle of personification, 
be turned into the parents of the Being to which they belong. 
Such refmement may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of the early ages: but we shail find, by tracing them to 
their source, that many of the gross fictions, which exercised the | 


} De Lingua Latina, lib. iv. s. 10. > Axaparos, axcpur, ἀκμοον, Sve. 
3 See Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c.-1. 4 Hesiod. Theog. 160. 
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credulity of the valgar Heathens, sprang from abstruse philosophy 
conveyed in figurative and mysterious expressions. - - 

41. The elements Fire and Water were supposed to be those, in 
which. the active and passive productive powers of the universe re-: 
spectively existed ;' since nothing appeared to be produced witbout 
them; and wherever they were joined there was production of some 
sort, either vegetable or animal. Hence they were employed as the 
ptimary symbols of these powers on numberless occasions. Among 
the Romans, a part of the ceremony of marriage consisted in the 
bride's touching ‘them, as a form of consecration to the duties of. 
that state of life, upon which she was entering.” Their sentence of 
banishment, too, was ao interdiction from tire and water; which: 
Implied an exclusion from any participation in those elements, to 
whfch all organized and auimated beings owed their existence.: 
Numa is said to have consecrated the perpetual fire, as the first-of 
al things, and the soul of matter; which, without it, is motionless - 
and dead.* Fires of the same kind were, for the same reasons, 
preserved in most of the principal temples both Greek and Barba- 
rian; there being scarcely a country in the world, where some. 
traces of the adoration paid to it are not to be found.*: The pry-. 
taneia of the Greek-cities, in which the supreme councils were 
usualy -held, and. the public treasures kept, were so called fram 
the ‘sacred fires always preserved in them. Even common fires 
were reputed holy by them; and therefore carefully preserved. 
from all contagion of impiety. After the battle of Platza, they 
extinguished all that remained.in the countries which had. been 
occupied by the Persians, and rekindled them, according to the 


1 Quippe ubi temperiem sumpsere humorque calorque, 
Concipiunt: et ab his oriuntur cuncta duobus. 
Ovid. Met. i. 480. 


Rumorara: μεν avy ra Sea, τα Te ἀλλὰ παντα; καὶ d avOpwxos, aro δυοιν' διαῴοροιν 
μεν τὴν δυναμιν, συμφοροιν Se THY χρησιν" Tupos λεγω και ὕδατος. Hippocrat. Aras. 
i. 4. 

To μὲν yap πυρ 8uvara: wayra δια wayros κινησαι, To Be ὕδωρ παντα δια wayros 
Opeyai.—ro μὲν ovy wup καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ αυὐταρκεὰ ears πασι Bia wayTos ες TO μΉΚΙσΤΟν 
καὶ τὸ ἐλακίστον ὥσαυτως. Hippocrat. Diet. i. 4. 
. Eoepra δ' ες ἀγθρωπὸν ψυχὴ, wvpos καὶ ὕδατος συγκρησιν ἐχουσα, μοιραν 
Gwparos ἀνθρωπον. Ib. κα. ὃ. 
mee παντα δια παντος κυβερνᾳ, και Tade και exewa, ουδεποτε ατρεμιζον (το yp). 
.8. 11. 
Πυρι και ὕδατι παντα ξυγισταται, καὶ Sea καὶ φυτα, και bxo Tovrewy αὐξεται, και 
ἐς ταντα διακριγεται. Ib. 1, ii. 5. 31. " 

> Διατι τὴν γαμουμενὴν ἅπτεσθαι xupos και ὕδατος κελενουσι; ποτερὸν τοντῶν, 
Gs εν στφιχειοι καὶ ἀρχαις, To ἄρρεν ἐστι, To δὲ θηλυ καὶ τὸ μὲν apxas κινΉσφοις 
ενεήσι, τὸ δε ὑποκειμενου καὶ ὕλης δυναμειν. Plutarch.Qu. Rom. sub init. . 

3 Ὡς ἀρχὴν ἅπαντων τα δ᾽ αλλα τῆς ὕλης μορια, θερμοτητος επιλειπου- 
σης, ἀργα κειμενα Kas pexpors εοίκοτα, Tobe: τὴν πυρος δυγαμιν &s ψυχην. Plutarch. in 

uma. 

4« Huet. Demonstr. Evang. Prep. iv.c.5. Lafitan Mceurs des Sauvages, t. i. p. 


153. 
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direction of the Oracle, with consecrated fire from the altar at 
Delphi. <A similar prejudice still prevails among the native 
Isish; who annually extinguish their fires, and rekindle them from 
asacred bonfire.” Perpetual lamps are kept burning in the inmost 
recesses of all the great pagodas in India; the Hindoos holding 
fire to be the essence of all active power in nature. At Sais 
in Egypt, there was an annual religious festival called the Burning 
of Lamps;? and lamps were frequently employed as symbois 
upon coins by the Greeks;* whe also kept them burning in tombs, 
and sometimes swore by them, as by known emblems of the Deity.* 
The torch held erect, us it was by thestatue of Bacchus at Eleusis$ 
and as it is by other tigures of him still extant, meaus life ; while its 
being reversed, as it frequently is upon sepulchral urns and other 
monuments of the kiad, invariably siznifies death or extinction.’ 
42. Though water was thought to be the principle of the passive, 
as fire was of the asetive power; yet, both being esteemed unpro- 
dactive when separate,* both were occasionally considered as united 
in each. Hence Vesta, wheee symbol was fire, was held to be, 
equally with Ceres, a personifieation of the Earth ;* or rather of the 
genial heat, which pervades it, te which its productive powers 
were supposed to be owing; wherefore her temple at Rome was: 
of a circular form, having the saered fire in the centre, but no 
statue.'° She was celebrated by the poets, as the daughter of 
Rhea, the sister of Jupiter and Juno, and the first of the goddesses.'* 


ἃ Plateveh. in Aristid. 2 Collect. Hibesn. No. τ΄ p. 64. 
3 Avyxvoxas.» Herodot. Hb. ii. 62. 
4 See coin, of Amphipolis, Alexander the Great, &c. 
5 Auyve, σε yap παρεουσα τρις ὡμοῦεν 
Ἧ φσια-----α ------ ἥξειν. 
Ascleptad. Epigr. xxv. in Brunck. Analect. vol. i. ρι 516. 
S Pausan. in ]. c. . 
,7 See Partland vase, &c, Polynices infers his own approaching death from seeing 
in a vision, | 
Conjugis Argeiz lacera cum lampade mestam 
Effie Ped Stat. Theb. xi. 143. 
® To πὺρ χωρις ὕγροτητος arpopoy εστι καὶ ξήρον, To δὲ Sap avev θερμοτητος cryover 
καὶ α . Plutarch. Qu. Rom. sub init. ᾿ 
9 τερα δ' (4 Anunrnp και ἡ Ἕστια) δοικεν ονχ᾽ ὅτερα trys yns εἰναι. Phurnut. 
de Nat. Deor, ς. 28. 
esta eadem est qua Terra, subest vigil ignis utrique. 
3 ee Odd. Fast. lik, vi. v. 267. 
Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam. 
Phid. v. 201. 
‘© Ovid. ibid. The temple is still' extant, converted into a church; amd the 
rains of another more elegant one, called the Siby!’s tempte, at Fivoli. 
W Tas ‘Peas, &ye ρντανεια λελογκας, Ἕστια, 
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As the principle of universal order, she presided- over the prytaneia 
gr magisterial seats; and was therefore the same as Themis, the 
direct personification of that attribute, apd the guardian of all ase 
sewblies, both public and private, both of men and gods;' 
whence all legislation was derived from Ceres, a more general perse- 
nification including the same powers. The universal mother 9 
the Phrygians and Syrians, called by the Greeks Cybelé, because. 
represented under a globular or square form,” was the same more 
general personification worshipped with different rites, and exhibited 
under different symbols, accordjng to the different dispositions and. 
ideas of different nations. She was afterwards represented under 
the form of ἃ large handsome woman, with her head crowned with 
turrets; and very generally adopted as the local tutelar deity of 
particular cities: but we have never seen any figure of this kind, 
which was not proved, by the style of compositiag and workman- 
ship, to be either posterivr, or very little anterior, to the Macedonian 
conyuest.? | ες 
43. The characteristic attribute of the passive generative power 
was expressed in symbolical writing, by ditferent enigmatical repre- 
sentations of the most distinctive characteristic of the sex; such as 
the shell, called the Concha Veneris,* the Fig-leaf,’ Barley Corn,” 
or the letter Delta ;7 all which occur very frequently, upon coins, 
and other ancient monuments, in this sense. The. same attribute, 
personified as the goddess of love or desire, is usually represented 
under the voluptuous form ofa beautiful woman, frequently dis- 
tinguished by one of these symbols, and called Venus, Cypris, or 
Apbrodité, names of rather uucertain etymology.® She is said to 


Zyves ὕψιστον κασύγνησα καὶ ὁμοθρονον ‘Hpas, 
ὃ; [1 4 [ 
. ® e . * Φ 4 
αἀγαΐζομενοι xperay θεων. Pindar. Nem, xi. 


2 θεμις 
Και Ῥαια, roAAwy ονοματων α. 
‘ "* μορφὴ Exchyl. Prom. Vinct. 209. 
* “H Anunrnp πολεὼς er: καταρκτικῆ, olove: ἣ yn. ὅθεν και πυργοφορον aurny ypa- 
φουσιν. Aeyerat δε και KuBeAn απο rov κυβικου σχήματος Kart γεωμετριαν ἣ γη. Lex. 
Ἀπεία. Frag..in Herm. Gramm. 
3 Ἧι is most frequent on the coins of the Asiatic coloniea; but all that we 
have seen with it are of late date. 
4 August. de Civ. Dei lib. vi. c. 9. | 
Kreis yuvaixeios’ ὅ ἐστιν, εὐφημως και μυστικως εἰπεῖν, μόριον γνναικειον. Clem. 
Alexand. Cohort. p. 19. 
5. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 365. 
S Κριθη, αιδοιος γυναικειος κατα τους κωμικους. Eustath. in Homer. p. 134. 
Tey exrpewy yevos Σεληνῃ συμτασχει. Clem. Alex. Cohort. 5. iii. 
Shell-fish in general were also thought to sympathise with the Moon. ᾿ 
7 δΔελτα. To τέταρτον στοιχειον' σημαίνει δε και TO γυναικεῖον αἰδοιον. Suidas. 
8 The first may be from the verb BEINEIN; Sufdas explaining BEINOZ or — 
BINOZ to be the name of a goddess ;.and the name VENUS only differs from it 
in a well-known variation of dialect. 
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be the daughter of Jupiter and Dione; that is, of the male and 
female personifications of the ull-pervading spint of the universe; 
Dione being, as before explained, the female ΔΙΣ or ZEYY, and 
therefore associated with him in the most ancient oracular temple 
of Greece at Dodona.* No other genealogy appears to have been 
known in the Homeric times; thongh a different one is employed 
to account for the name of Aphrodite in the theogony attributed to 
Hesiod. 

44. The Γενετυλλιδες or evacdac were the original and appro- 
priate ministers and companions of ‘Venus ;* who was however 
afterwards attended by the Graces, the proper and original atten- 
dants of Juno :* but as both these goddesses were occasionally united 
and represented in one image,* the personifications of their respec- 
tive subordinate attributes might naturally be changed. Other 
attributes were on other occasions added ; whence the symbolical 
statue of Venus at Paphos had a beard, and other appearances of 
virility ;5 which seems to have been the most ancient mode of re- 
presenting the celestial, as distinguished from the popular godtless 
of that name ; the one being a personification of a general procrea- 
tive power, and the other only of animal desire or concupiscence. 
The refinement of Grecian art, however, when advanced to ma- 
turity, contrived more elegant modes of distinguishing them; and, 
m a celebrated work of Phidias, we find the former represented 
with her foot upon a tortoise, and in ano less celebrated one of 
Scopas, the latter sitting upon a goav.° The tortoisé, being an 
androgynous animal, was aptly chosen as a symbol of the double 


power ; and the goat was equally appropriate to what: was meant 
to_be expressed in the other. 


The second may be from xvewopis, i.e. πνεῖν πορισκουσα, though the theogonists 
derive it from the island of Cyprus. Scbol. Ven. in Il. E. 458. Hesiod, Theo- 
gon. . 

The third is commonly derived from appos the foam of the sea, from which she 
is fabled to have eprung ἃ but the name appears to be older than the fable, and 
may have been received from some other language. . 

ΟΣ Zuvvaos τῳ Au προσεδειχθη καὶ  Awwovy. Strabo Lib. viii. p. 506. 

* Pausan. Lib, 1. ο. i. 5. 4. 

_ 3.1}. . 361. 


. To δε ἄγαλμα τῆς Ἥρας ext θρονον καθηται μεγεθει peya, χρυσου μεν και ελεφαντοτ" 
Πολυκλείτου δὲ εργον" ewer: δε οἱ στεφαγος χαριταΞ εχων καὶ ρας exeipyaopevas, 
καὶ Τῶν χειρων, TH μὲν καρπὸν φερει βοιαξ, TY Se σκήπτρον. Ta μεν ouv Es ΤῊ» ρυιὰν 
(απορητοτερος ‘yap ἐστιν ὃ Aovyos) αφεισθώ μοι. Pausan. in Cor. c. 17. 8. 6. 

+ οανον δε ἀρχαιον καλουσιν Agpoberns ‘Hpas. Pausan. in Lacon. c. 18. 5. 6.° 
5 Signum et hujus Veneris est Cypri barbatum corpore, sed veste muliebri, cum 
sceptro et statura viri. Macrob. lib. iii. p. 74. 

Τὴν μὲν ev τῳ vagy καλουσιν ουρανιαν' ελεφαντος δε ἐστι καὶ χρυσου, τεχνὴ ὥειδιου, 
τῷ δὲ évepy ποδι em: χελωνης: BeAnxe——— και---αγαλμα Αφροδιτης χαλκουν ἐπὶ Tpayy 
καθηται χαλκω, Xxoxa Tovro epyov, Αφροδιτὴν δε Πανδημιον ονομαζουσι' ra Se ews 
Χαλωνῃ τε μὲ ὁ εξ: TO Τραγον παριημι τοις θελουσιν εἰκαζειν. Pausan. Eliac. ii. c. 25. 
δι oe 
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. 45. The same attribnte was on other occasions signified by the 
dove or pigeon,’ by the sparrow,” and perhaps by the polypus ; 
which often appears upon coins with the head of the goddess, and 
which was accounted ati aphrodisiac ;? though it is likewise of the 
androgynous class. The fig was a still more common symbol ; 
the statues of Priapus being made of the iree,* and the fruit bein 
carried with the phaltus im the ancient processions in honor oF 
Bacchus ;" and still continuing, among the common people of Italy, 
to be an emblem of what it anciently‘ meant: whence we often 
see portraits of persons of that country painted with it in onehand, 
to signify their orthedox devotion to the fair sex.° Henee, also, | 
arose the Italian expression .far.la- fica; which was done by put- 
ting the thumb between the middle and fore fingers, as it appears 
in many priapic ornainents now extaut; or by putting the finger or 
the thumb into the corner of the mouth, and drawing it dewn; of 
whieh there is a representation in a small priapic fignre of exquisite 
scalpture engraved among the antiquities of Herculaneum.” 

46. The key, which is still worn, with the priapic hand, as -an- 
amulet, by the women'of Italy, appears to bave been δὴ emblem 
of similar meaning, as the equivocal use of the name ‘of it, in the 
language of that country, implies. Of the same kind, too, ap- 
pears to have been the cross m the form of the letter 7, attached 
toa eircle, which many of the figures of Egyptian deities beth 
male and female carry in the left hand, and by which the Syrians, 
Pheenicians, and other inhabitants of Asia, represented the planet 
Venus, worshipped by. them as the natural emblem or image of 


that goddess.® ‘Fhe cross in this form. is sometimes observable on 
. . { 


Σ “EAAyves——vouitovorw ερον Adpodirns Swor εἰναι τὴν wepiorepay, Kai. tov Spa- 
κοντὰ τῆς Αθηναξ, καὶ τὸν κορᾳκα του AmoAAwyos, καὶ Tov κυνα τῆς Αρτεμιδος. Plu- 
tarch. de Is, et Osir. 

* Ἢ 8¢ orpovdos avakerrat μεν τῇ Αφροδιτῃ διὰ τὸ πολυγονον, ert δε και θερμὸν Es 
patisr ᾧ δη λογῳ καὶ ἢ περιστερὰ οἰκειουται τῇ του μυθου Αφροδιτῃ. Eustath. in Homer. 
Ρ.326. στρουθους ἢ πολλη μεν εἰδησιΞ οχευτίκους οἱδε' Τεῤψικλη»ς δὲ τις καὶ Tous 
“μφαγονν as αὐτῶν, καταφορους Aeye: προς Ta eis Αφροδιτὴν γινεσθαι. Id. in Od. A. 
pe 1411.110. - 

3 Athene. Deipnos. lib. ii. c. 28. 

4 Horat. Sat. 1. i. Sat. viii. v. 1. 

᾿5 Ἢ πατριος των Διονυσιων ἑορτη τὸ παλαιὸν ἐπεμτετο δημοτικῶς καὶ ἵλαρως, αμφο- 
βευς οινου Kal κληματιξ, eta Τραγον τις εἷλκεν, αλλος ἰσχαδὼν appixoy ἠκολούθει κο- 
μιζων, σπι πασι δε ὃ φαλλος. Plutarch. περι Φιλοπλ. η΄. 

© See portrait of Tassoni prefixed to the 4to. edition of the Secchia Rapita, &o. 

7 Bronzi, tab. xciv. — 

It is to these obscene gestures that the expressions of figging, and biting the thumb, 
which Shakspeare probably took from translations of Italian novels, seem to allude ; 
see 1 Henry IV. act v. sc.3.; and Romeo and Juliet, act i. sc. 1. Another old 
writer, who probably understood Italian, calls the latter giving the fico; and, ac- 
cording to its ancient meaning, it might very naturally be employed as a silent re- 
proach of effeminacy. . 

8 Procli Paraphr. Ptolem. lib. if. p. 97. See also Mich. Ang. De Ja Chausse, Part ’ 
ii. No. xxxvi. fol. 62. and Jablonski Panth. Zgypt. lib. ii. c. vii 8. 6. 
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coins; and several of them were found in a temple of Serapis, 
demolished at the general destruction of those edifices by the 
ewperor Theodosius ; and were said, by the Christian autiquaries 
of that time, to signify the future lifes In solemn sacrifices all 
the Lapland idols were marked with it from the blood of the 
victims ;* and it occurs on many Runic monuments found in 
Sweden and Denmark, whieh are of an age long anterior to the 
approach of Christiauity to those countries; and, probably, to its 
appearance in the world.” On some of the early coins of the 
Phegniciena, we find it attached to a cbhaplet of beads placed in a 
circle ; so as to form a complete rosary;.such as the lamas of 
Thibet and China, the Hindoos, and the Roman Catholics, now 
tell over while they pray.* : 

47. Beads were anciently used to reckon time; and a circle, 
being a line without termination, was the natural emblem of its 
perpetual continuity ; whence we often find circles of beads upon 
the heads of deities, and enclosing the sacred symbols, upon coins, 
amd other monuments.’ Perforated beads are also frequently 
found in tombs, both in the northern and southern parts of Europe 
and Asia, which are fragments of the chaplets of consecration 
buried with the deceased. The simple diadem or fillet, worn 
round the head as a mark of sovereignty, had a similar meaning ; 
and was originally confined to the statues of deities and deified 
personages, as we find it upon the most ancient coins. Chryses, 
the priest of Apollo, in the Iliad, brings the diadem or sacred 
fillet of the god upon his sceptre, 88 the most imposing and in- 
violable emblem of sanctity: but no mention is made of its being 
worn by kings iu either of the Homeric poems; nor of any other 
ensign of temporal power and command, except the royal staff or 
seeptre. mF 

48. The myrtle was a symbol both of Venus and Neptune, the 
male and female personifications of the productive powers of the 
waters, which appears to have been occasionally employed in the 
same sense as the fig and fig-leaf;° but upon what account, it is 
not easy to guess. Grnins of barley may have been adopted 
from the stimulating and intoxicating quality of the liquor extracted 


Σ᾿ Suidas in v. ravupos. . 

* Sheffer. Lapponic. c. x. p. 112. 

3 0]. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. ¢. xi. p. 662. arid p. 111. c. is. 111. Ol, Varelii 
Scandagr. Runic. Borlase Hist. of Cornwall, ἢ. 106. 

4 Pellerin, Villes. T. iii. pl. exxii. fig. 4. Archzol, Vol. xiv. pl. 2. Nichoff, s. ix. 
Maurice Indian Antiquities, Vol. v. 

5. See Coins of Syracuse. Lydia. | 

© See Coins of Syracuse, Marseilles, &c. Schol.in Aristoph. Lysistr. 646. 

MeGeppnveverat ro θριον ποτισμος και κιφησις (lege -yeryyors vel kvnois) παντων, καὶ 
Boxe: γεψνητικῳ μοριῳ THY φυσιν εοικεναι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 305. 
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from them ;' or, more probably, from a fancied resemblance to the 
object, which is much heightened in the representations of them 
upon some coins, where they are employed as uccessary symbols ir 
the same nianner as fig-leaves are upon others.* Barley was also 
thrown upon the altar with salt, the symbul of the preservitig 
power, at the beginning ofevery sacrifice, and thence denominated 
ovdoyurae.? The thighs of the viciim, too, were sactificed in 
preference to every other part,-on account: of the generative 
attribute ; of which. they were supposed to be the seat:* whence; 
probably, arose the fable of Bacchus being nourished and matured 
in the thigh of Jupiter. 

49. Instead of beads, wreaths of. foliage, generally of laurel, 
olive, myrtle, ivy, or oak, appear upon coins ; sumetimes encircling 
the symboliecal figures, and sometimes a3 chaplets on their heads. 
All these were sacred to some particular peérsoniftcations of the 
deity, and significant of some particular attributes, and, in general, 
all evergreens were dionysiac plants:* that is, symbols of the gene- 
fative power, signifying perpetuity of youth and vigor; us the cir- 
cles of beads and: diadems signified perpetuity of existence: 
Hence the crowns of laurel, olive, &c. with which the victors in 
the Roman triumphs end Grecian games were honored, tay pro- 
perly be considered as emblems of consecration to immortality, 
and hot as mere transitory marks of occasional distinction. In 
the sante sense, they were warn in ‘all sacrifices and feasts in honot 
of the gods; whence we find it observed by one of the guests at 
an entertainment of this kind, that the host, by giving crowns of 
flowers instead of laurel, not only iftroduced an innovation, but 
made the wearing of them a matter of luxury instead of devotion.§ 
It was also castomary, when any poems sacred to the deity, πιο ἢ 
as those of a dramatic kind, were recited at private tables, for the 
person reciting to hold a branch of laure! im his hand,’ to signify 
that he was performing an act of devotion, as well as of amuse 
ment. 

50. The Scandinavian goddess Freya had, like the Puphian 
Venus, the characteristics of both sexes ;* and it seems probable 


* Ow 3 ex κριθεων πεποιημενῳ διαχρεωνται" ov yap σφι εἰσι εν Τῇ χωρῇ ἀμπελοι. 
Herodot. de Agypt. lib. ii. 5. 77. 

3. Bee coins of Gela, Leontium, S-:linus; and Eustath. p. 1400. 28. 

3 Pastath. in 1]. A. p. 192 and 3. and in p. 1400. 28. 

4 Tovs uypous, ὡς τι τιμιον, ὁλοκαυτουν, efaipovyres awe Tew ἀλλων τὸν Saou 
μερων, δια To συντελεῖν Tos ζωοιξ εἰς βαδισιν τε και εἰς Ὕενεσι» Τῇ πρϑεσεὶ Tov σπεβ» 
ματος. Eustath. p. 184. ᾿ 

5 φησιν (ὁ Μεγασθενη3) ὕμνηταν εἰναι τοῦ Θιονυσου, Bemveras TeXAypit, 
ΤῊΜ aypiay ἀμπελον͵ ------- καὶ ΚΙΤΤΟΡ, Kas ν», καὶ μυρρινην, καὶ πυξον, καὶ ἀλλα 
Tew ααιθαλων. Strabo lib. xv..p. 722. . : 

S Ter στοφανον s8ornt ποιων, οὐκ ευσεβεια!. Plutarch. ϑγίαροοι lid. viii. probl. xx. 

7 Aristoph. Neph. 1364, et Schol. 

8 Mallet Hist. de Danemarc. Introd. c. vii. p. 116. 
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that the fable of the Amazons arose from sume symbolical compo- 
sition; upon which the Greek poets engrafted, as they usually. 
did, a variety of amusing fictions. The two passages in the Iliad, 
in which they are slightly mentioned, appear to us to be interpola- 
tions;' and of the tales which have beeu circulated in later times 
concerning them, there is no trace in either of the Homeric poems, 
though so intimately coanected with the subjects of both. There 
were five figures of Amazons in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the rival works of five of the most eminent Greek sculptors ;* 
and notwithstandiag the contradictory stories of their having 
laced the ancient statue of the goddess, and been suppliants at, 
r altar,? we suspect that they were among her symbolical at- 
tendants ; or personifications of her subordinate attributes. In 
the great sculptured caverns of the island of Elepbanta near Bom- 
bay, there is a figure, evidently symbolical, with a large prominent 
female breast on the left side, and none on the right ; a peculiarity, 
which is said to have distinguished the Amuzons, aud given them 
their Greek name; the growth of the right breast having .been 
artificially prevented, that they might have the free use of that 
arm in war. This figure has four arms; and, of those on the 
right side, one holds up a serpent, and the other rests upoa the 
head of a bull; while, of those on the left, one holds up a small 
buckler, and the, other, something which cannot be ascertained.* 
It is probable that, by giving the full prominent form of the female 
breast on one side, and the flat form of the male on the other, the 
artist meant to express the union of the two sexes in this emble- 
matical composition ; which seems to have represented some great 
deity of the people,. who wrought these stupendous caverus ; and 
which, probably, furnished the Greeks with their first notion of an 
Amazon. Hippocrates however states that the right breast of the 
Sarmatian.women was destroyed in their infancy, to qualify them 
for war, in which they served on horseback ; and none was quali- 
fied to be a wife, till she had slain three enemies.’ This might 
have been the foundation of some of the fableg concerning a nation 
of female warriors. The fine figure, nevertheless, of an Amazon 
in Lansdowne House, probably au ancient copy of one of those 
above mentioned, shows that the deformity of the one breast was 
avoided by their great artists, though the androgynous character is 
strongly marked throughout, in the countenance, limbs, and body. 
On gems, figures of Amazons, overcome by Hercules, Theseus, or 
Achilles, are frequent; but we have never observed any such com- 
positions upon coins. 


nr TT aT 


' * T, 188 and 9, and Z. 186. 2 Ῥ δ. lib. xxxiv. c. viii. 
3 Pausan. lib. v. c. xxx. and lib. vii. ὁ. i. 4 Niebubr Vayages, T. ii. tab. vi. 
5 Περι αερ. Κι Te. A. 8. xii. . ν 
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51. This character of the double sex, or active and. passive 
powers combined, seems to bave been sometimes signified by the 
large aquatic snail or buccinum ; an androgynous insect, which we 
often find on the mystic monuments of the Greeks," and of which 
the shell is represented radiated in the hands of several Hindeo 
idols,” to signify fire and water, the principles from which this double 
power in nature sprang. The tortoise is, however, a more frequent 
symbol of this’ attribute; though it might also have signified 
another: for, like. the serpent, it is extremely tenacious of life.; 
every limb and muscle retaining its sensibility long after its gsepa- 
ration from the body.* It might, therefore, have meant immortality, 
as well as the double sex : and we accordingly find it placed under 
the feet of many deities, such as Apollo, Mercury, and Venus ;* 
and also serving as a’ foundation or support to tripods, pateras, 
and other symbolical utensils employed in religious rites. Hence, 
in the figurative language of the poets and theologists, it might 
have been properly called the support of the Deity; a mode of 
expression, which probably gave rise to the absurd fable of the 
world’s being supported οὐ the back of a tortoise; which is still 
current among the Chinese and Hindoos, and to be traced even 
among the savages of North America.’ The Chinese have, indeed, 
combined the tortoise with a sort of flying serpent or dragon; and 
thus made a composite symbol expressive of many attributes,® 

52. At Momemphis in Agypt, a sacred cow was the symbol of 
Venus,’ as the sacred bull Mnevis and Apis were of the male 
personifications at Heliopolis and Memphis. The Pheenicians 
employed the same emblem:® whence the Cadmeians are said to 
have been conducted to the place of their settlement in Beotia by 
a cow; which pointed out the spot for building the Cadmeion or 
citadel of Thebes, by lying down to rest upon it.2 This cow was 
probably no other than the symbolical image of their deity, which 
was borne before them, till fixed in the place chosen for their 
residence ; to which it gave the name of Thebes; Thebah in the 


* See silver coins of Panormus and Segesta, and brass of Agrigentum in Sicily. 

* See Sonnerat’s, and other collections of Hindoo Idols. 

3 Alian. de Animal. lib. iv. c. xzviii. ἢ 

4 Τὴν Ἡλειων ὁ Φειδιας Αφροδιτὴν ἐποιησε χελωνὴν πατομσα», oikoupias σνυμβολον; 
ταις γυναιξι, καὶ σιωπτης. Plutarch. Conj. Priap. 138. 

The reason assigned is to serve the purpose of the author’s own moral argument ; 
and is contradicted by the other instances of the use of the symbol. 

5 Lafitan Meurs des Sauvages. T.i. p. 99. 

6 Kercher. China illustrata, p. 187. col. 2. 

7 Οἱ Se Μωμεμφιναι τὴν Adpoderny τιμωσι, καὶ τρεφεται θηλειὰ Bous lepa, καθαπερ 
ey Μεμφει ὁ Ams, εν Ἥλιον δε πολει ὁ Μνενις. Strabo. lib. xvii. p. 552. See also 
eund, p. 556. and Alian. de Anim. lib. xi, c. 27. 

8 Porphyr. de Abstinen. lib. ii. P: 158. 

9 Pausan. lib. ix. p. 773. Schol. in Aristoph. Barpax. 1256. Ovid., Metamorph. 
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Syrian language signifying a cow." Hence we may perceive the 
origin of the fable of Bacchus being born at Thebes: for that city, 
being called by the same hame as the symbol of nature, was easily 
confounded with it by tbe poets and mythologists ; by which means 
the generator Bacchus, the first-begotten Love, and primary ema- 
nation of the all-pervading Spirit, became a deified mortal, the son 
of a Cadmeian damsel. a 

53. The cow is still reveted as a sacred symbol of the deity, by 
‘the inhabitants of the gold-coast of Africa ;* afd mote particularly 
by the Hindoos; umong whom there is scarcely a teple without 
the image of one; and where the attribute expressed by it so far 
corresponds with that of the Grecian goddess Venus, as to be 
reputed the mether of the God of Love. It is also frequently 
found upon ancient Greek coins ;° thougli we do not find that any 
public worship was ever paid it by that people: but it appears to 
have been held sacred by all the African tribes adjoining Egypt, as 
far as the Tritonian Lake ;* among whom the Greek colonies of 
Barcé and Cyrené were settled at an early period. In the Scan- 
dinavian mythvlogy, the sun was fabled to recruit bis strength 
during winter by sucking the white cow Adumbla, the symbol of 
the productive power of the earth, said to have been the primary 
result of warmth operating upon ice, which the ancient nations of 
the north held to be the source of all organised being.’ On the 
Greek coins, the cow is most commonly represented suckling a calf 
or young bull;° who is the mystic god Epaphns, the Apis of the 
Fayptlans, fubled by the Greeks to have been the son of Jupiter 
and lo.’ 
ee ee 

: τα Συρους. ol. in Lycophr. v. δ 

ἐδ Τρ bree rs Sea Ln 

2 Hist. gén. des Voyages, T. iii. p. $92. 

3 See those of Dyrrachium, Corcyra, &c. 

+ Mexpt rns Τριτωνιδος λιμνης ax’ Αἴγυπτον νομᾶδες εἰσι κρεοφάγοι καὶ γὙαλακτο- 
πότᾶι Λιβυές' και θηλεὼων τε βοὼν ours γενομενοι, dors περ ovde Αἰγυπτιοι, και Us 
ov τρέφοντες. Herodot. lib. iv. c. 186. 

5. ΟἹ. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 235-253. and c. vi. p. 455, 


6 See those of Dyrrachium and Parium. 
7 Euripid, Pheeniss. 688. ed. Porson. 
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LATIN POEM. 


‘SOPHONISBA MASINISSE.  , 


No» loquor et spiro? num solis lumina cerno κα 
Num nianus in chartas jam mea dicta notat? 
Tu letatus heri generosus et Afer haberi, 
Non hodie turpi turpior esse negas. 
Lethiferosne haustus, et jussa superba magistri 
Mercedem obsequii, conjugiique refers? 
Dicebam nuper, que sors me cunque sequatur, 
Saltem noster honos inviolatus erit. 
Abjecti decepta dolis, Sophonisba, - profemdis 
Abde tuum in tenebris dedecorata caput. 
Quicquid, seve, *:ihi tua narrat epistola-longas 
Dura per amb ges, paucula verba docent. 
Num nova pugnantes socii sibi munera sumunt? 
Civile officium ἡ comubiumne vetant ? 
Nil prodest recitare opprobia-tanta, doletque 
Quod mihi sit de me pauca necesse loqui. 
Cum quondam intrasti victor Carthaginis urbem, 
Et de Romana gente triumphus erat, 
In te, dum populi plausus resonabat ubique, . 
Aspectum facilem lata fenestra dedit. ' 
Et vultus vehemens, et szpe retortus ocellus 
Te juvenile ducis cor tetigisse probant. 
Gaudebam fateor, sensique m pectore metus, - 
Unde tamen subitas pectore motus erat? 
Non quod te populi plausus comitabat euntem, 
Splendida nec Divum quod tibi. forma fuit, 
Sed Rome quod terror eras, quod et Africa fulgens 
Visa est'hostili tuta manere.jago. 
Te ducente tuos, aquile quam sepe minaces 
Ad turpem pennas explicuére fugam ! 
Fors, dixi, 6 tanto-venturam sanguine ‘profem 
Militibus priscis, ‘Hannibalique parem, 
Que tegat antiquas dextra Carthaginis arees, | 
Et quod das aliis det tibi, Roma, jugutn. 
‘Punica quum tandem ‘lmquebas transfuga castra, . 
Omnis tum nostro pectore fugit amor. - 
Inculti potuit tum forma ptacere Syphacis, 
Gaddebam juveni preposhisse seneni. 
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Cum modo conugium peteres, vergute, putabam 
Te demum in Poenos deposuisse minas. 
Num, nisi Romanis ducibus castrisque relictis 
perabas sponsam poase tenere novam, 
Cum sica, et gladius, tibi cum dilecta venena, 
Humana extemplo solvere vincla valent? 
Num tibi dementi solum sum visa vacive 
_ Hore lenimen, lusibus apta comes?. . 
Auditu indignum ! qui nil meditatur honestum, — 
Ile alios nunquam credit bonesta sequi. . - 
Sunt mea vota tibi, sunt et notissima fame, 
“ Sit Libyca extegno libera tefra jugo.” 
Quam mihi Romani sit detestabile nomen, 
Hoc pznve.in chartam ponere dextra negat, 
Artibus, -insidiis variis, non viribus hasiz 
Ad vastum imperium scit reserare viam. 
Inter finitimas urget certamina gentes, 

Et gens finitimis dissociata ruit. 
O! tibi, summe Deum, si sunt mortalia cordi, 
Cur hostem in talem fulmina nulla cadunt { 

Hujus Dardaniz gentis timidissima corda 

plendida. picturis Punica templa docent. 

Quenam illic validzve manus, animive sagacis 
Indicia, artifices exhibuere.manus ὃ, 

Vox etiani Phrygios Pelidz terret inermis, 
Absentis tesrent currus et arma ducis. . 

Cernimus Ainean periturum cuspide Grail, 
Quem Diva abripiens Cypria, veate tegit. -.. 

Stant trepidi. Troes tundentes. pectora palmis, 
‘Tuac cum tela omnes sumere poscit hones; 

Tunc vita exutum cum turpiter Hectora victor : 
Insultans, circum moenia raptat equis. - 

Tu mores etiam Trojanos sumis, et uxor 
Sanguineis manibus victima grata datur. 

Cur validam sobolem propiori sole calentem 
Non mittit vastis Africa lesa jugis?.., 

Cur non deacendens veluti de monte leones 
In monstrum hoc pubes consociata ruit? . 

Heu! qui preestantis debet caput esse caterve, 
In patrie haud dubitat vertere tela sinum. 

Imperiis magis apta videtur foemina, Divi, 
Foemineis manibus sceptra tenenda date. 

Rides, sed mentem malesana superbia cxcat, 
Te contra testes scripta vetusta dabunt. 


Latin Poem. 


Quae rexit gentes popdlosque Semiramis? inter — 


Reges quis potis est huic reperire parem! . - 
Te qyeque post nullas, Dido, celebranda,. dedisti 
Urbemque, et leges, imperiumque tuis. ’ 
Tu naevas ocalis peaitus fugisse soporem, | 
Magnaque prestratum te superasse mala ; 
Castra audisse tuas noctu Romana querelas, 
Et socios luctum participasse tuum. 
- Cur tuus iste dolor ? rejectam linquere huptam? 
At tu victurus, mors subeunda mihi est. 
Romanis narra sociisque fidelibus istis, 
Ex oculis guttam aon cecidisse meis. 
‘Tum cum multiplicea agitarent pectosa motus, 
Num me. quid faceres, perfidiose, rogas? 
Nonge tua vax hec Libyz regquabat in aure, 
Castra relinque hostis! vox ea matris erat. 
Gens Romana tui nisi pectoris intima nosset, 
Non hoc speraret posse patrare nefas.' 
Quis nides aquilz preedari in montibus audet, 
Ni procul in sylvis fulminis ales abest? .. 
Nunquam conspicinus vertentem terga leonem, 
In manibus catulos cum spoliator habet. ᾿ 
Montibus in Libycis non te pavere lexnx 
Ubera prebentes, lac tibi dama dedit. ᾿ 
Africa te spernit nutrix generosa leonum, 
Teque suis natum denegat esse jugis. | 
Pelide rabiem quis nescit, cum ἔμ! olim 
Rapta ex illius serva venusta toro? 
Non potuere illum revocare in prelia dona, 
Conjunctz.procerum non valuere preces. 
Per Paridis fraudes Helene Lacedsemone rapta, 
Orbis precipuos misit in arma duces. 
At fama, et factis nulli Sophonisba secunda 
Defendi sperat flente, gemente viro. —, 
Non illustris erit Regina, ut conjicis augur, 
Pone triumphales congpicienda rotas. 
Que magnum longa deducit origine nomen 
Pre letho didicit ponere posse decus. 
Quam se dedecorat ati gens ista superba! 
Hos agit heroas quam puerilis amor! 
Oruari lauro, curru splendente per urbem 
Deduci, studium vix muliebre voco. 
At miseros, bello captos exponere vulgi Ὁ 


Risibus, insolitee quid feritatis habet. 
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Dum das consilium, dum prebes toxica, mentis 
Indicia abjecte sat. manifesta patent. 

Scilicet ipee times ne dum per compita ducer, 
Romanus εἶδα sortis iniqua notet, 

Clamet et msultans, Claram retanere trivmpbi 
A potipa sponsam non Masiniss: valet. 

Depono chartas, dextra tua pocula sumo, ' 
Et labris donum connubiele premo. 

Carthago dileeta, vale! quam ‘szpe precabar 
Ossa mea in patrio sint tumulata solo ! 

Tu ventos abiere preces ; vos, templa, valete 
Heu non propitiis-eedifienta ‘Deis ! 

Vos celebres- portus, quorum 6 statione carmas 
Non iterwm aspiciam pandere vela mart! 

Mene timere necem, meque hoc 6 earcere vite 
Non sine lamentie cedere posse putas ? 

E cavea detehta- diu captiva velucris 
Non carpit penna liberiore fugam. 

Visere:regha paro qua dantur premia justis, . 

‘Qua sontes pariter debita poena: manet. 

Hic meritos Dido fundatrix urbis henores, 
Humano generi quod benefecit, habet. 

At illis terram qui deseruere paternam, 
Quique isti dominos imposuere novos, 

Hac pro perfidia, pro tanta mole malorum 
Supplicii cumulum Tartara dira parant. 

Hic subito cessant dominantis jura mariti, 
Nullam hic suppeditat lethifer haustus opem ; 

Hic, Romane, tuz fraudes et crimina cessant, 
Non hic debetur fascibus ullus honos. 

. Optate: -Elysii sedes, presentibus istis 
Romanis, essent ‘Fertarus ipse-mibi. - 

Per venas serpit virus ;-mea vita-supersit _ 
Dum. manus in ehartam verba suprema: notet ! 

Carthago solitos. videat rediviva triumphos ! 

_ Peenorum sebeat Roma superba jegwai! 

Et socios patriosque Deos tua, transfura;daus sit’ ᾿ 
Liquisse ; at Libyam semper amasse, meat . 
Laus tua sit, Masinissa, ferum tolerasse magistrum ! 

Ipsum victorem sit superasse, mea !— 


δ. (, A. 
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PROFESSOR LEE'S REMARKS: 
ON ‘FHE GOLLATION OF S¥RLAG MSS. 


omni «00ὕῳ0α...... 


Beine desirous of. knowing the plan adepted: hy the. Bible 
Society. in correcting the text of the Syriag version of. the Bible, 
I addreseed:a letter to: Rrefessoe Lac-.on, shat subject, and sug, 
gested. at the same time the propriety of submitting to the public. 
ali the various readings of such Syriac. maenuseripts: αὐ .mightibe 
collated for the new:edition. . The letter of: the Professor im 
teply. to my suggestions coatains such: isterestiog. pasticulara 
respecting what may justly be considered .as: the meet. valuable 
of all.the ancient: versions of:the Holy Scriptures, that, with; bia 
permission, I shall submit so much of it-to the publig,, through 
the medium of your Journal, as relates to the callation. of, ϑ ἢ 80 
nanuscripts:—-only premising, that L trust the learned members 
of our Universities will not suffer.so favorsble.aa opportunity, 
for inststuting a ‘correct and extensive. collation, of: Syries naanu- 
scripts of the Sacred Books, to escape.their notice. and pattonege- 
Ereter, Feb. 1821. a, JiR 


“ It has always been my intention to lay Before the public the 
colations of the Syriac text of the Scriptures, which ἃ have for 
some time been making. The way in which 1 have intended ‘to 
_do thia, is the medium of our Unjversity’ press: but, as my col- 
lations are not yet complete, I have forborne to give any mtima- 
tion to the public, as to their nature or number, or any notice of 
the manuscripts from. which.they have been taken. ‘Stil I should 
think it neither wise ner desirable to withhold‘ for a moment 
such information, did there appear the least. probability, that’ 
such ἃ step would be followed by the.consequénces you men- 
tion; in setting on foot a more extensive collation of the Syriac 
manuscripts, and in pointing out the places wliere they are to. be 
found. How far such hopes may be realised ‘by any statements 
I may make, [ know not: but, as-it is my intention hereafter to. 
give all the various readings to be found in the manuscripts. 
which I shall have collated, as well as ‘a detailed account of the 
manuscripts themselves, it may perhaps be unnecessary here to 
enter on that part-of- the-subject= Γ shall-therefere-eonfine- mye. 
self: to a. few remarks on the question:before us;, and: then give 
some extracts from my collations by way of illustrations leavmg' 
it to you, either to publish this letter or not, as-shall ‘seem most 
advisable. 
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The first thing that would naturally occur to'a person about 
to give a new edition of any book to the public, would be to 
examine the materials already in his hands for such an undertak- 
ing. My first business was, therefore, to compare a few of the 
collations of the Syriac text given in the 6th volume of the 
London Polyglott, with the manuscripts fromm which they had been 
taken, in order to form ‘a tolerably accurate judgment on their 
merits; ‘and, upon making the trial, I found, to my great asto- 
nishment, that my labor would eventually be far greater than I 
had expected: for, ‘upon’ proceeding but a very. little way mto 
the collations made by Thornedyke, I found that:some various 
readings :indeed were néticed, but the far greater. number, ‘and 
by far the most important ones, had been passed over. It is by 
no means ‘a grateful task to me, to impugn such men as the sn- 
defatigable associates of Walton with inaccuracy ; ‘but a regard 
to truth- must take precedence of every other consideration, and 
I must be allowed to say, ‘that it is this motive alone which in-~ 
daces me to make this déclaration. ἜΣ 

“Fhe collations, above alluded to, are those of two manuscripts 
formerly belonging to Archbishop Usher, which, for distinction’s 
sake, I call Ush. 1. and 2. and of another, the property of Po- 
cocke: which are now deposited in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford.?. Upon returning to Cambridge, and examining the very 
ancient manuscript of the prophets mentioned by Walton,” ἢ 
found the collation of that precisely in the same predicament : 
and it is my intention entirely to collate that manuscript, before 
the prophecies, in the new edition, are put to press. Ὁ 

‘In addition to the manuscripts of Usher and Pococke, ‘the 
five first books of which I collated at Oxford, I have to thank the 
liberality of the Warden and Fellows of New College, for the 
use 3 a most valuable Syriac manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
which had been bequeathed to the library of that College’ by 


" Gloster Ridley, and which hitherto had not been collated? . 


This manuscript, according to an account given both in Syriac. 
and Arabic at the end of the book, was written when Bar He- 
breeus, was Maphrian of the East; and it is probably the oldest 
in Eegland. Its readings generally agree. with those of Usher 
1,, with those of the manuscripts brought from ‘Travancore by | 


"See Uri’s Catalog. Codd. Syr. Cod. 1. est mihi Ush. 4. et vice-versa 
Cod. 8. est mihi Poc, .ὄ . , εὐ νειν 
.* Projeg. 18.§8. Now marked 11. 2. 4. ot 
+ For a short account of this manuscript, see the Dissertatio of Ridley 
de Syriacis Novi Feederis Versionibus. Ῥ 3$—6. ᾿ 


/ 
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Dr. Buchanan? now deposited: in the public. library at Cam- 
bridge; and with the commentaries of Ephrem Syrus. Ὁ 


The manuscripts of Ridley and Usher 1. however containonly the. 


Pentateuch; Usher 2. and Pococke contain nearly all the. books. 
of the Old Testament: but as these are comparatively of a mo-: 
dern date, it was desirable.to ascertain, on, what manuscript the 
greatest-reliance could be.placed in the historical books. . The, 


‘Travancore manuscript fortunately contains all the books both, | 


of the Old and New Testament, excepting only the Apocalypse; 
and as this was found to, agree with the older, manuscripts in the, 
Pentateuch, (its own date being unknown) it was thought that it 
night be regarded as presenting the most accurate text in the. 


historical books. Accordingly, durmg my collation of these, — 


buoks, I have found it frequently agreeing with the commentaries. 
of Ephrem, the Hebrew text, and the Arabic version ; when the. 
printed copy has differed from all. During my‘stay at Oxford,’ 
moreover, 

Hebreus, which are found amongst the manuscripts of the 
Bodlejan ;* and which, it is to be hoped, the munificence of that 
learned body will one day give to the public through the Claren-, 
don.press. The readings of these commentaries I found mostly 
to agree with those of the older manuscripts above mentioned. 
Besides the manuscripts already specified, thave to acknowledge; 
my obligations to the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke for the use of one 
belonging to him, and containing all the books of the Old Tes- 


tament, except the Psalms, and which, though of a later date | 


than any. of the three preceding, contains notwithstanding 


- 
. 


collated some portions of the commentaries of Bar, . 


many yaluable readings which are sanctioned by them. It | 


agrees. mostly however, with Usher 2. and Pococke, and with 
he, printed text ; which leads me to suppose that the manuscript 


fram which Gabriel Sionita took the text of Le Jay’s Polyglott, ᾿ 
(fem which Walton’s edition was printed verbatim and puncta- 


tim) must have been one of a modern date.* 


‘-See-Buchanan’s Christian Researches. - Edit. 4814. p:- 999, --It-is 
bound up in 2.volumes folio. The class marks are Oo, 1. 1~2. 


2 See Uri’s Catalog. Codd. Syr. Cod. xxv. ᾿ εν ες 


3 It is usually thought that the text of Walton received some improve- 
ment from the manuscripts of Usher and Pococke: but from an actual 
collation of a great part of the London Polygiott, I may venture to say, 
this is not the case. Nor have I yet found any instance, in which the 
Latin translation has been corrected by Walton, although he loudly com- 
plains of its inaccuracy. : As regards the typography, the Paris is certain- 

y the most correct; the only addition made by Walton, was some Apod- 
cryphal books.” ; te 

4 In the Catalogus MSS. Biblioth. Reg. Par. Tom. 1. p..51. The 


ye 
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~ Autong δ᾽ κειμήλια of the pablic library here, are some other’ 
manuscripts brought’ by-Dr. Buchanan from the Syrian churches- 
id" Malaber, containing some detached books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and, as some of'thesé are certainly Nestorian’ copies, it’ 
is'very possible they: may contain readings of great: importance. 

Flitherto, however, F have bees able only occasionally to consult 
them: but before my coliations go to press; it is my intention 
(Deo volente) carefully to' coNate them. - With respett to the 
readings discovered’ by: me diring'the collation, - I ean say they 
are’ such.as fully‘ to repay the: labor of collating. In seme 
instances, words ‘presente: great: grammatical irregularities are 
corrected; in others, readings of great extent, amounting in a: 
few cases to whole verses, are restored to the: text, which the 
Syrian commentaries, as well as ‘the Arabic version, show to be 


getume. 

- But that’ I ntight not excite: a curiosity, which the extent of 
my inquiries may not: hereafter satisfy, I think it right to state 
‘Here, that, from the ‘collations I have made, I have but little hopes 
of recovering all'the-true readings of the Syriac text. . The age 
of the manuscripts bears but little proportion to that of the ver- 
sion; and, as the older manuscripts are but few, it is-not to be 
expected’ that they will’ supply every defect, or correct every’ 
error, which the Hand of time seertis to have enthiléd upon’ the 
Syriac version’ of the Scriptures. With such materials, however, 
as-ate'above specified; I have-endeavoured, to the best of my 
tudgnient; to'correct the Peschito text of the Old: Testament. 
‘Fhe New Testament underwent a similar revision by me in 
1816, ant is ‘now it use in the churches of Malabar. Tlie rules 
By which k have been guided in making choice of the readings, 
are those tliat Have been adopted by the best critics, with: the 
addition of this one; viz. that wher authorities and probabilities 
appeared to be ary thing like equally balanced, to suffer the 
text to pass unaltered: - 


ἝΞ 


᾿σοβηυϑοτρί used by Sionita, is described as being of a modern date: and 
I have nu doubt thet it-was:a transeript of ἃ m exemplar. 

- '“ There-can bemo-doubt that the Travancore manuscript above men- 
tiqned: is a- Jacobite copy, from the consideration that the readings of the 
New Testament-ane Jacobite, and-the phrase, The Mother of God oecur- 
εἶα δὲ the head' of one ofthe Sunday lessons, which is never found in a 
Nestorian copys and if'se, it could not have been brought into India ear- 
lier than 1668, when,.as Assoman thinks, the Jacobites, or Monophy- 
sites, pr found their way into India.” Biblioth. Oriental. Tom. iu. pt, 
aI p. Φ 
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The following is a list of the.omissions of Thornedyke, in the 
eight first chapters-of the beok οὗ Genesis. See his collations in 
the vith vol. of the London Polyglott. Gen. Cap. 1, 22, deest 
ous Uss. 1. cons. Héb. Ibid. 23. γοσιο 12.2, Ἰοσιο patos, Kc. 
ordine i inverso. Uss. 1. Ibid. 28. maaaszo. Cap. 11. 4.  deest 
μῆλο Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 6. 42) aNoXN Uss. 1. Ibid. 7. 
desunt .% {pas Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 20. pro [po » [Zoran 
habent ‘Us. 1. et Poc. yg}; {Zax. Cons. Rid. -Cap. ni. 8. 
σὰ Uss. 1, ita Rid. et ἤπερ. Ib. 13. [Zda\) ἰο μονα [088. 


1.2. Ῥοο. 11 Trav. Cl. Rid: Heb. Ibid. Jo pa Uss. 1. Poc. 
Ibid. 22. οἱ ao20 Uss. 1. Poc. et Heb. Cap. iv: 8. adj}: Isla 
Uss..1. @. at’ Rid. Trav. Cl. Bar. Heb. et Eph. Syr: i? 151 
Ibid. 8. «σι po? Uss. 1.2. Poc. Lbid: Porm Uss.1. Ibid. 12. 
SuZZ; Uss. 1. Ibid. 13, «σον» Uss. 1, 2. Poc.. Ibid..16. 
Guadizyo0 Uss. 1. et Rid. Ibid. 19. aX ama. Uss. 1. Heb. et 
Trav. Rid. Cap. v. 1. JoaSsZojorx pro lay od «Ὁ Uss: 
1. 2. Poc. ita: Trav. Rid: 1}. easy soayoos, Uss. 1.2. Poc. 
Rid. Trav. Cl. Ibid. male descripsit Thornedicius.\a [asco 
eat enim in Uss. 1. 2. Poc. Ws {Xonad, ut et. Trav. et Rid 
Cap. vi. 1: ἴδ] a Uss. 1. Tbid. 14. paws 300 we Uss. 1. 
ordine inverso; cons. Heb. Cap.-vii. 11. Jaesca Uss, 1. ita-et 
Rid. Heb. Ibid. 18. ose amasoy Use. 1. Ibid. was ὩΣ oS 
Uss, 1. ita Rid. εὖ Heb.’ Ibid. 23.. [arpa Isordo Jane [yor 
85. 1. Ita Rid. Trav. Ct. Heb. ~ Cap. viii. 9. οοσιληῖ. Uss. 1. 
item Rid. Tray..Cli Ibid. jsac0- LAsfoda] Uss..1. cons. Rid. 
et! Heb. Ibid. 17. transponuntur ἰδ] Wet Pasi. 
cons, Rid. Heb: et Bar. Heb: Ibid: 18. σιζλοῖο s02 
wD PQou.canne &e. cons. Rid: Lbid. 19. angz\too 
Uss. 1. Ibid 20; δία. [Aupa 20 Uss. 1. It might be unyeces- 
sary. to continue this list any-further. I shall only add that read- 
ings of mach greater extent and importance than the above, 
have been omitted by T hornedyke i in his collations made for the 
London Polyglott,”” 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
at’ MUNICH. 


- 


Te Royar Bavantan Lisaary at. ΜΌΝΙΟΗ contains an im- 
mense mass of books, exceeding in number 300,000 volumes. 
I doubted this estimate at first, but found it not improbable, when 
I became more acquainted with the library. I obtained ‘that 
statement from some of the gentlemen,’ under whose direction the 
library is ; and though librarians are rather apt to overrate their 
numerical ‘strength, yet I do not, in this instance, think that the cal- 
culation goes beyond the reality. The books have been accumulated 
by uniting with the original library at Munich all the collections of 
books which were found in the different convents throughout 
Bavaria, when these were abolished. ‘The measure of putting an 
end to those religious establishments was adopted in the year 1804, 
and from this period, consequently, the origin of the present library 
must be dated. From the manner in which it was brought toge- 
ther, its nature may be understood. Formed as it is, it must con- 
tain a great many duplicates, which swell the number of the books, 
without adding to the intrinsic merits of the library. It is farther 
obvious, that it must comprehend many old works, chiefly old 
prints; and also such productions as have little value, in a literary 
point of view, and could only be entitled to regard in the convents 
from which they were taken. Such are the writings on school- 
divinity, and on theological controversies. Besides printed books, it 
will be natural to expect manuscripts in such acollection: But it is 
evident, that with all the treasures, of-which it may be possessed, 
it may still be incomplete and defective, with respect to literature 
and science. And this, in fact, is the case; and magnificent as its 
appearance is, it is, in essential points, inferior to some other institu- 
tions. In time, the blanks may be filled up, and the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge supplied with what belongs to them }- 
but for the present, it claims our consideration more on account 
of the multitude of its contents, than of their usefulness and variety. 
The labor of arranging so vast an assemblage of books may be 


" They were Mr. Schlichtegroll, director general of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Munich; Mr. Scherer, first librarian, Mr. Docen, assistant 
librarian. Mr. Scherer stated the number of bovks distinctly at between 
8 and 400,000: this was in the presence of Mr. Schlichtegroll, who ac- 
quiesced in the statement. : 
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conceived tobe great; it has occupied the librarians for- several 
years. The composition of a catalogue.is a heavy task, . which 
requires a long space of time. I was curious to know, what 
method had been adopted for the arrangement of this library: 
Perhaps that of the Gottingen library, which is undoubtedly the 
best, where it can be applied, might, under all the circumstances, 
not be found suitable. The:whole is classed in twelve Great Divi- 
Sions, according to certain heads of science: these are again sub- 
divided under subordinate denominations. Conformably to these 
divisions and subdtvisions the books are placed. The alphabetical 
catalogue will at once point out, in what set of .shelves, under 
those divisions, and subdivisions a book is to be sought. In 
these shelves they are placed, alphabetically, according to their 
titles, which facilitates the search. But besides this the books are 
numbered on the backs of the binding. I confess that I did not 
approve this mechanical contrivance, which, though common in 
ordinary libraries, is found to be unnecessary in well regulated 
establishments, where the persons who attend are supposed to 
know something more than. the mere outside of a book. I en- 
quired, why this mode of numbering the books had been followed, 
when it appeared from the example of Gottingen and other li- 
braries, that it. might be dispensed with ; and was answered, that 
it had been judged expedient, because some of the individuals to 
whom the business of putting up the books was delegated, were 
illiterate persons, who must be guided by such means as they 
could not mistake. But there was another objection which pre- 
sented -itself, that the numerical order must militate absolutely 
against any thing like a scientific succession of the books in 
the shelves,on the supposition that additions are made-to the 
library. . If, for example, a new book ought, from its contents, ta 
stand near No. 140, bearing an affinity .to the latter, it should be 
marked No. 141: but this number, and those immediately follow- 
ing; being already occupied, it will have to go to the end of the 
subdivision, and be separated from those, with which it is connected. 
T have here considered that affinity or connexion as scientific, but 
let us conceive it to be only alphabetic, yet the objection remains 
as strong. Ifa book in the shelves, whose title begins with C, 
has the number 140, any new book, though beginning with the 
same letter, must be placed at the end of the alphabet, that is _ 
after the letter Z, in the subdivision. To obviate this incon. 
venience, an ingenious method has. heen resorted to, which, I. 
believe, is the invention of Mr. Scherer. Resuming the former 
example,.a book is to be placed between No 140 and No 141; to 
effect this the middle letter of the alphabet, which is m, is taken, | 
and being joined to the first number, 140, becomes thus 140 
m, the mark for the new book. If, after this, another new. book 
atrives, which should stand between 140 and 140 m, then the 
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middle letter between a and m, which is:f, is used, and the ‘marie 
will be 140 In like manner, if a book is to have its place 
between 140 m and 141, the miiddle letter between m and z, which 
is ¢ must be adopted, and the mark 140 ¢ will be produced : again 
between 140 m and 140 ¢, it-will be 140 por 140 ¢. This process 
may be continued till the alphabet is exhausted ; and, if that should 
be the case, new combinations, for instance, by the aid of the 
Greek alphabet, may be formed. The simple alphabet, however, 
will be sufficient, because the numbers do not extend over 
the whole li » in succession, nor even over the twelve great 
divisions ; but recommence at every subdivision, and, therefore; 
do not’ ran to any excessive length. When I was at Munich 
(in the year 1815) the formation of: an alphabetical catalogue en- 
gaged the labors of the librarians; it has probably made consider- 
abie advances by this tithe, though the completion may even yet 
be distant: When it is finished it will be proper to think of 2 
scientific catalogne. The alphabetic catalogue, however, is of the 
first necessity, use it is the instrument, without whieh the 


were to take the clear sum, which is annually to be laid ont itt the 
purchase of books only at’ £600, even this, small.as 1 may 
appear, if invariably persevered in, must, im the course of tine, 

roduce a great effect in enlargmg and completing: the Horary - 

shall now proceed to give an account of: some objects, which 
fell under my observation. I have already stated, that:the library’ 
contains a great quantity of old printed books, among which tliere 
must undoubtedly be some, that are curious, in the eye of the bib- 
rographer. The oldest prints in the library are of the year 
1460. 1 saw a Dante, with a copious commentary, of the year 
1481. The department of manuscripts is extensive and valuable. 
T leave out of the consideration a great number of theological'and: 
‘ ecclesiastical matters, the merit and utility of which are probably 
very doubtful ; and only dwell on those that have a decided value 
as literary monuments. ΤῸ these belong the Codices ‘of: classic 
- authors, Greek and Latin. Of the latter there are none, ereepting: 
two Codices of Virgil, both on parchment, and in folio ;. they are 
in good preservation, though not very recent. Of Greek: manu- 
scripts the store is considerable, and there is an accurate and full 
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account of them published by Hardt." But even a the 
Greek manuseripts there are, comparatively, only few of the 
classics. There is not a single Codex of the text of Homer: but 
one. manuscript, which contaius the Scholia Vieteriana to the Hiad, _ 
deserves particular notice. They bear-the aqme of Seholia Victo- 
viana,..because this mapaéeript,. which contains .them,. belonged 
formerly to Petrus Victorius, at Rome; whose collection of. books 
the. Elector of Bavaria. purchased ; the Ms. ‘thus came to Mynich, 
There are also some annotations and correetions on -the pyargin, 
_ by P. Victorius, which: may he considered as an additional reason 
for assigning to the Scholia that. name. -It-is on common paper, 
and supposed by Hardt,* to be written. inthe 15th-century. It 
consists of 470 leaves, in large, or folio size. These Scholia are 
among the:best, with which we are acqiainted, and Heyne has - 
ascertained that they are the game as. those:in the Codex Townlet- 
anus of the Iliad: nay, he proves .that the Cad. Victorians at 
Munich is.a mere transcript of the Scholia-in-the Cad. Townlei- | 
anus.’ . This Ms..which Heyne deservedly reckons among the naost ἢ 
valuable that exist of the Iliad,* is demonstrated by him to be the 
same 9s the celebrated Cod. Mediceys, or Florentinus,’-and that 
copy of the Scholia’ was taken uadonbtedly - while it was αἱ 
Florence. An.account of the. Scholia themselves is given ‘by 
Fleyne, im the passages quoted.® - It will he known to mast of our 
that the Codex Townkeianus was, after Mr. Townley’s 
death, purchased by the Jate Dr. Charles Burney, and is now in 
the British Museum, which has acquired the property: of that 
eminent scholar. The mast precious manuscript in the Munich 
library is a Greek Codex of the four Gospels. 1t is on parchment, 
οὔ ἃ size which either may be called small folio, of large quarto; 
and written in capital letters (liter@ unctales). It is referred to 
the Sth century; but I think it may be older, It is, at present, 
bound in three volumes. It was formerly inthe Manheim library. 
There are two Codices of Thucydides, ene on cotton, and the other 
on common 


: . The former. is defective, having been gnawed 
by «mice, so that about.a third of each. page is destroyed. Of .Dios- 
eorides there js the.manuseript of a Latin version, without the 


Lodicum manuscriptorum Grecorum bibliothece Monacensis, 
auctore Ignatio Hardt, 5 Vols. 4to. ΓΞ 

> See Fleyne’s Prolegomena to Homer. Tom. iii. p. cy. and ον]. 

3 Ibid. p. cvi. Compare p. cii. 
᾿“4 His words are, p. c. Est ille Codex facile omnium, νοι habemus, una 
‘cum Venetis, antiguissimus, tdemque tn optimis. p. cii.:he calls it codicem 


facile principem. 

3 ibid, p. cv. of the Cod. Mediceus, or Florentinus (the former name 

‘is not so-proper, as Heyne observes “Ὁ. civ.) see Nochden de -Porphyrii 

Scholiis in Homerum, Ὁ. 15. ) ᾿ ᾿ 
© Ibid. from p. οἱ | 
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Greek text, with figures ill executed. A Latin version of the four’ 
Evangelists, written in gold capitals, and of the year 870, deserves 
attention. As a rarity, may be mentioned a ‘Eatin Ms. .written 
on ras. It consists.of 38 leaves, in quareo, and has.been 
ublished in print, by Mr. Bernhard, .one of: the librarians at 
Munich, a gentleman, to whose attention .and politeness, while I 
was viewihg the manuscripts in the.. Munich libracy, I fel: neyvelf 
much indebted. ‘The title under which that Ms. has been. published, 
is: Codex traditionum Ecclenae Ravennatensis, in. papyro: scriptus, 
et in Regia Bibliothece Moenacenst assercatus; Curaxte Jo. Bapiista 
Bernhard, Monackis 1810. . It is: supposed to be from the middle 
of the 10th century. The manuscripts on papyrus. are very Tare. 
‘There are a‘few remains at Vienna.’ Mr. Bernhards in speaking of 
these Mss. mentioned the: celebrated manuscript on papyrus of 
Viavius Josephus, which formerly. was .at Milan, as the most re- 
markable of this description. . I have since. endeavoured to gain 
more information concerning it, but: without success. » In Fabrics 
Bibliotheca Greca (ed. Ἡ a papyrus manuscript of Josephs 
‘Antiquttates Judaice is noticed as being in the library. of St. Mark, 
at Venice ;* but I doubt the correctness of the intelligence. . . It is 
perhaps meant for the same as that stated by Mr. Bernhard: for 
this also was said to contain the Archeologia; or, Antiquitates 
Judaice. Montfauleon, after bearing witness to the. scarcity of 
papyrus manuscripts,’ expresses that he.had altogether seen. but few 
specimens, and never.a Greek papyras Codex.* . The oldest mianu- 
script at Munich, which bears ἃ date, is a Latin one, viz. Augustim 
fractaius in Epistolam S. Joannis. The date is 823: the Ms. con- 
‘sists of 109 leaves. A very valuable part of this collection are the 
‘old German manuscripts ;:I.do not know that any other library 
surpasses: it ‘in this particular..: :I saw.the two manuscripts 
which the library possesses, οὗ. ἄπ -old Getman. poet, of late years 
rescued from oblivion, and. elevated το. ἃ high degree of celebrity. 
ἃ speak of the Nibelungen .Lied, that. ἴδ. to: say,.the song of the 
Nibelungen. ‘‘T'his poem may.:be said to. have been com 
restored to German literature, only since.the year 1810, when an 
accurate impression of the original text was first :published.’. Im- 
perfect specimens of it had been given before; but no just estimate 
could be formed of its merits till the text was completely and cor- 


__" They are mentioned by Lambeccius in his Bibliotheca Cesarea, lib. 
vill. p. 410. 

2 Vol. vi. p. 24. “ In Bibliotheca 8. Marci Venetiis Cod. Papyraceus, No. 
XVIL continet libros XX.” [Archzologie sive Antiquitatum Judaicarum.] 

3 Paleograph. Grec. lib. i.c.2. p. 14. Papyreorum librorum_rare et 

tonues reliquie subsistunt. . 

i bid. p. 15. “ Gracum autem Papyreum Codicem nullum hactenus 

vidimus. 


> By Frederick Henry von der Hagen, Beslin, 1810, , 
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rectly laid before the reader. The age of the poem is not ascer- 
-‘rained.; but I should think it prior to the 12th century: the subject 
Of it belongs to the 5th, or the time of Attila. From this however, 
No -opigion as to its antiquity can ‘be derived; nor am I aware 
that any ground of .internal evidence for determining the age has 
been made out. -This. work has in our-days excited much atten- 
tien in Germany. It is singular that, if it be considered as a pro- 
duction. of extraordinary merit, it should have remained. unknown, 
‘and, as it were, lain dormant for.so many ages. © For neither its 
.cQntemporaries nor. succeeding periods appear.to have shown that 
.wegard for it, to which in those circumstatices, it- would have been 
entitled ; it was not only neglected, but entirely forgotten. From 
this cause it is explained, that’ the. manuscripts which have‘ been 
‘found :of..it are all of ancient .date, and that there are.no recert 
copies of them, referable to the following ages. : A natural conclu- 
:$ion to be.derived. from this seems to be, that the poem had not 
sufficieat attractions to engage readers; and that for want :of 
readers it soon fell into oblivion. Supposing this to have been the 
case, we cannot help remarking, how much that fact is at.variance 
: with the admiration, which many persons of. the present time have 
bestowed upon it. With some it borders upon enthusiasm,-and 
but few will venture to declare their dissént from the 
‘popular opinion." But whether this Opinion is well or ill founded, 
-should. be made to appear from the unprejudiced perusal of the 
poem. It is a work of great length, consisting of.nearly 10,000 
‘verses, without the appendage, called the Complains, 6c: Lamenta- 
.tion, which contains 4568 lines. In all this mass I do not know 
that there are many lines of poetry to be found: .it is prose m 
-xhyme, or ordinary language in metre. But I speak not merely 
.of the language, but of the conceptions of the writer :: they.show 
‘no feature that.would: mark the poet.. They are neither. warmed 
by imagination, nor moulded by genius. They ‘are. materials:of 
“the most homely description, and wrought.in the «most -homely 
.manner. The.truth is, that you might as: well expect to find in 
- that age, of which that work is the production, the fine arts of 
-Greece and Rome, painting, sculpture, and architecture, as to 
- meet with real and genuine poetry. . Nothing, therefore, can be 
more absurd, than the injudicious admiration.of some persons, who 
- persuade themselves that in contemplating the Nibelungen they 
ave before them something like'the. Iliad and; Aineid: as well 
might they compare a common and coarse earthen dish to a ht h 
finished Grecian vase.- For these reasons, the detail of execution 
can have no attraction : indeed, there is nothing in it to charm and 
_ €ntertain the mind of the reader, in his progress through the story. 


δ On such dissent the celebrated Eichhorn, however, has ventured. 
See his Geschichte der Litteratur, Vol, iv, Part ii. p. 797, 
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It is a sude through-barren ground,-on- which the wanderer is 
not refreshed and cheered either by the natural beauties of the sce- 
nery, or by the decorations and embellishments of art. Considering, 
therefore, the length of the way, it becomes a wearisome journey: 
arid jt may hence be explained, why the work, in its own age, aod 
in the times immediately bordering upon it,.did not find more 
readers, and why it was at length entirely forgotten. Genius had 
not imparted to it the spirit of life, nor imagination the charms of 
pleasing. Bat notwithstanding these observations, do not mean to 
say that it should not be stamped with 4. certain value in our days. 
It is a specimen of the early poetry of the Germans, and asa 
literary monument beags a certain price: but that price ought 
not to be.overrated. Both for the history of the literature and 
language of that ¢ountry, and for the delineation of the age and 
manners which it represents, it is of importance. But with these 
qualifications we must be contented,.and not seek for-what is not 
to be found. The disadvantage of exeessive praise, as of every 
extreme, is that, being unable to maintain itself on the high gro 
which it has taken, it must soon fall, and an. account oft the. hei 
‘from which it. drops, is generally precipitated lower in justice 
it onght to be. “Fhere is only a ¢hance of permanence in a 
moderate and just estimate of merit, The yiolent enthysiasts will 
excite detractors equally vehement, and in the between 
- these parties, the object of the dispute will inevitably suffer. From 
being admired by some, it will he depreciated and despised by 
others, and while the contention, on either side, is remote from 
truth, the real utility of the object in question will be overlooked,and 
in danger of being entirely lost. Those, therefore, who with a sober 
mind, endeavour fo separate the real character of this prgduction 


from the i bey fietitions attributes, in which its admirers 
have involved .it, will be its.best friends: γΡ : 
cause of truth, will render ee substantial orice to them. 


selves.and to others. The poem of the Nibelungen js ἃ tale, or 
narratiye; founded on some northern traditions, from Scandinavia, 
-or Iceland, which:have been transplanted into Germany. The:dis- 
‘tinetioas of time and place are thence not accusately to -be teaced, 
‘They-are.involyed:in a sort of mist, which: prevents a elear sight. 
‘Ont.of -this obseure cloud:the first elements οὗ the fiction "δας 
derived: and when these have been : once secured, the story: pre- 
‘ceeds with ‘the. pase of an old chronicle. It covers-an:extent of 
‘20 pr 30 years; and when. it is ouce set in motion, it jogs οἱ » with 
:the_same unvaried movement, to the end of its text. ‘The-tale.is 
-connected and complete, :and .has.spme interest: out of: the same 
stu something better might be. made. -As a_literary monument 
the Nibelungen has its value; but to consider it as a work of 
genius is ridiculous, still more to expect that it could ever be 
‘popular, arid entitled to the applguse‘of the public. Asa poetical 
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diction it can only be contemplated, and admired by the -ptr- 
ἔξω enthusiast and the stiff-necked, pedant. - It would be out of 
place, to enter into a farther detail. Among the curiosities in the 
manuscript department are also some Prayer Bogks and Testa- 
ments written on parchment ; some of them richly ornamented, 
and most splendidly ‘executed. "The very bindings of several of 
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them are costly, being adorned with gold and precious stones, . 


NOTE ET CURE SEQUENTES IN. 


᾿ 6. H. NOEHDEN. 


q 


ARATI 


DIOSEMEA, . 


a Tu. Forster, F.1.s, 


No. V.—{Continued from No. XLIV. p. $38.) 


ἮΗμος δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν καθαρὸν φάος ἀμβλύνηται, . 
᾿Οὐδέ ποθεν νεφέλαι πεπιεσμέναι ἀνέιόωσιν,. : 

Οὐδέ ποθεν ζόφος ἄλλος ὑποτρέχη οὐδὲ σελήνη" 

᾿Αλλὰ τά γ᾽ ἐξαπίνης αὕτως ἀμενηνὰ φέρωνται, 


Μηκέτι vos τόδε σῆμα γαληναίης ἐπικείσθω,. 
εἴμα δόκευε᾽ καὶ ὅπποτε ταὶ μὲν ἔωσιν 


"PAM ἐπὶ 


285. 


Αὐτῇ ἐν χώρῃ νεφέλαι" ταὶ δ᾽ ἄλλαι ἐπ' αὐταῖς, 
Tai μεν ἀμειβόμεναι, ταὶ δ᾽ ἐξόπιθεν opéovraie 
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᾿ 281—285. Signum’ pluvie e stel- 
lis, quarum obscuratio tam certum 
prognosticum est, ut multa sereni- 
tatis prasagia preterire debeamus; 
quum fumina cceelestium corporum 
obscura sint—Quum autem e celo 
jucidus fulgor hebetetur, neque ali- 
cunde nubes presse obvient, neque 
alicunde caligo alia succedat neque 
luna; sed astra extemplo plane lan- 

ida ferantur; non amplius tibi 
oc signum (antea descriptum) ad 
serenitatem ponatur. Sed ad tem- 
pestatem specta.—Melius pocta 
hoster jam progoosticum ad astra 
refert; quod superius ad constella- 
tionem φάτνη; referat. Virgilius, 
serena prospiciens, observat quz- 


_ VOL, ΧΧΙΗ. 


Cl. υἱ.. 


dam tempestatis signa abesse: 
“« Nam neque tum stellis acies ob- 
tysa videtur, 
Nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere 
luna.” 
fVirg. Geor. i. 395.] 
Plinio ante pluviam—Stellarum ful- 
gor subito obscuratur. 
(Plin. Hist. Nat.J 
986—288. Prognosticum pluvie. 
sumtum este nubibus alias pubes 
pretereuntibus, vel diversum cur- 
sum habentibus; etiam (pluvia ven- 
tura est)}-quum quzdam nubes 
existant eodem jn loco, aliz vero 
juxtaipsas; he quidem pretereun- 
tes, ille a tergo feruntur. 
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Καὶ χῆνες κλαγγηδὸν ἐπειγόμεναι βρωμοῖο, 


Χειμῶνος μέγα σῆμα καὶ ἐνγεάγηρα κορώνη, 


Νύκτερον ἀείδουσα, καὶ ὀψὲ- βόωντε κολοιοὶ, 

Καὶ σπένος fae σπίζων, καὶ dpven πάντα 

"Ex πελάγους φεύγοντα καὶ ὀρχίλος ἣ καὶ ἐριθεὺς 
“λύνων ἐς κοίλας ὀχεὰς, καὶ φῦλα Χολοιῶν, 


Ἔκ νομοῦ ἐρχόμενα τραφεροῦ ἐπὶ ὄψιον αὖλιν. 
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᾿Οὐδ' ἂν ἐπὶ ξουθαὶ μεγάλου χειμῶνος lovres, 


ππασπαασυδ “σα... ς΄ π πὐπὐσσυπασσπασπασο ΝΝοα 


480. Prognosticum pluvie ex 
anseribus.—Etiam anseres cum 
clangore festinantes ad pastum.— 
Rusticis notissimum presagium.— 
Hoc notavit Theophrastus in Sign. 
Temp. . 

290—291. Temhpestatis etiam cer- 
tum signum sit novem etates vivens 
cornix noctu cornicans. Notum 
illud Horat. Carm. 

“ Cras foliis nemus 
Muitis, et alga littus inutill 
Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Sternet; aque nisi fallit augur, 
Annosa Cornix.” . 
(Horat, Carm. III. xvii. 9.] 
De longevitate cornicis cf. Hesiod. 
qui noveim ej eztates olim dedit: 
"Evvee vos ζώει γινεξς λακέρυζα κορώνη 
“Avdpwy ἡβώντων, ἔλαφος δέ τε «ιτρακάρωνος" 
τρεῖς δ᾽ ἰλάφους ὃ κόραξ γηράσκεται" αὐτὰρ 
δ pant 
“Evra τοὺς κορώκους δίκα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς τοὺς 
φοίγικας, 
Νύμφαι ᾿ὑπλόκαμοι κοῦραι Διὸς αἱγιόχριο. 


(Hesiod. ex Plut. Loesn. edit. p., 


450.] 
991. Etiam sero clamitantes mo- 
Nedule (pluviam indicant), Alianus 


οἰκίᾳ οἰκουμένη φθεγγόμενος, χειμέριον. 
{bid. 


494.--404. Pergit tempestatem 
observare, quum vis sunt et vo- 
lucres omnes e mari fugientes et 
orthicus et erithacus subiens fora- 
mina cava; omnia que 6 Theo- 
phrasto hausta videas; Καὶ ἐὰν 

αιλώγους ὄρνιθες φιύγωσι, Yupwre 
σημαΐνουσι. [[Ὁ1.}] Etiam, ᾿Ορχί- 
noc thc εἰσίων καὶ εἰσδυόμενος εἷς ὀπὰς 
χειμῶνα σημαίνουσι, κε ἐριθεὺς ὡσαύτως. 

294—295. Prognosticum ex avi- 
bus; nam pluvias portendunt—et 
turme graculorum e pastu sicco 
venientes ad serotinum lustrum. 
Credo κόλοιον hic positum vel pro 
Corvo frugilego, vel pro monedula ; 
fortasse sine ulla relatione ad avem 
speciatim ; subita tamen 6 pastu'in 
nidos fuga cervorum et monedula- 
rum omnibusnotaest; Virgilioante 
pluviam : ; 
——“e pastu decedens agmine 

magno, 4, 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus 

alis.” 

[Virg. Geor: i. $82.) 


omnia hec prognostica amplexus Monedule corvorum frugilegorum, 


est in Hist. Anim. Κόραξ δὲ αὖ καὶ 
adawn καὶ κολοιὸς δείλης ὀψίας εἰ φθέγγοιτο 
χημῶτος ἔσισθαί “τινα ἐπιδημίαν διδάσ- 
HOUT. 


(Elian. Anim. Hist. vii. 7. 


292. Prognosticum tempestatis ex 
ave qua σπίνος dicta est.—Et passer 
anane pipilans. Theophrastus me- 
morat, Σπίνος φθεγγόμενος ἕωθεν μὲν 
ὥδωρ σημαίνει ἢ χειμῶνα" δείλης δὲ ὕδωρ, 
{Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Et inter 
signa tempestatis alio loco: Σπίνος 
σερουθὸς σπίζων ἕωθεγγχ, ει μέριον. [Theoph. 
Sigua. Temp.] Etiam, Καὶ «fy ἐν 


phalanges comitantur ; faciteque ab 
iis a minore magnitudine sua et, 
voce agnascantur. ΝΞ 

296—293. Sumit prognosticum 
pluvie ex apibus.—Neque sane suf- 
lave, magna tempestate instante, 
apes solent ante facere favi pabu- 
lum, sed intus melleque et in struc-, 
turis occupantur.—E Theophrasto:' 
Ὅταν μέλιτται μὴ ἀποπέτανται μακρὰν, 
ἀλλ᾽ te’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ σμήνους ἐν τῇ εὐδίᾳ 
πίτωνγται, χεμῶνα ἰσόμειγον σημαίνει. 
[Theoph. Sign. Temp.] Pluvias et 
ventos ventures apes presagisse 


an Arati Diosemea. 
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Πρόσσω ποιήσαιντο νομὸν xnpolio μέλισσαϊ, ὁ 
᾿Αλλ’ αὐτοῦ μέλιτός τε καὶ ἔργων εἰλίσσονται. 
Οὐδ᾽ ὑψοῦ γεράνων μακραὶ στίχες αὐτὰ κέλευθα 


Telvovras, στροφάδες δὲ παλιμπετὲς ἀπονέονται. 


800 


ee .“-ὅἍἥὅὕῶῦασισπαπαθιιν 


monet Aclianus: Old: δὲ ἄρα ἡ μέλιττα 
καὶ ὑετοῦ ἀπειλοῦντος ἰπιδημίαν, καὶ σκλη- 
pi πνεῦμα ἐσόμενον. Ei δὲ αὐτῇ παρὰ δόξαν 
γένοιτο τὸ τοῦ πνεύματος, ὄψ εἰ φέρουσανλίθον 
ἑκάστην ἄκροις τοῖς ποσὶν, ἕρμα εἶναι καὶ μὴ 
ἀνατρέπεσθαι, []δλη. Hist. Anim. 
w. 19.}] Apes se librare lapillis tes- 
tatur Aristoteles 
ff Aristot. Hist. Anim. ix. 40.1 Vir- 
giltus eleganter expressit - 
““ Nec verv a stabilis pluvia inpen- 
.- dente recedunt ᾿ 
Longius, aut credunt ceelo edven- 
tantibus Euris ; 
Sed circum tute sub meenibus urbis 
« aquantur, 
Kxcursusque breves tentant ; et sepe 
lapillos, 
Ut cymbz instabiles fuctu jactante 
: saburram, 
Tollunt; his sese per inania nubila 
hibrant.” | . 
.  [Virg. Geor. iv. 196. 
‘Observatum hoc veteribus ; 


in Hist. Anim.: 


pro-" 


ficatione ; Jam, quod additur, vallibus 
imis, duplict modo jungi et accipi po- 
test, aut ut grues imbrem fugiant val- 
libus amis ; recipientes se in vallem ;- 
ita convenit Aristoteles, Kal ἰὰν ἴδωσι 
γεφῇ καὶ χειμέρια, καταπτᾶσαι ἡσυχάζου», 
σι; puta arborum frondibus tecta ;— 
aut ut jungantur;—imbrem surgentem ° 
vallibus imis ; solet exim émber hoc est.’ 
mebula surgere vallibus in.aérem rario- 
rem. [Ibid.] Confirmat ex Arato 
Aslian. in H. Anim,: ᾿Αρμιστοτέλους ᾿ 
ἀκούω λέγοντος ὅτι ἄρα γέρανοι ἐκ τοῦ πελά- 
γους de τὴν γῆν πετόμημωα χῶμῶνος ἀπείλην. 
ἰσχυρὰν ὑποσημαίγουσι. τῷ φυγμντι", wars: 
faves δὲ ἄρα ἡσυχῇ αἱ αὗταὶ ὑπισχγνοῦνταε, 


εὐημερίας τινὰς καὶ εἰοήγην ἀέϑος, καὶ σιωπῶ- 


σαι δὲ ὅτι ἰστὶν ὑπιύδια, τοὺς οὖκ ἀπιίρως: 
ἔχοντας τῆς σιωπὴς ὅπομι γήσχουσι᾽ al 
αὐταί. [Alian. Anim. lib. vii..c. 7.7 
Hesiodus migrantem gruem notat 
aeriv volatu et voce arationis tempus 
atque hyemem quotannis signan- 
tem: ᾿ 


Φράφεσθαι δ' εὖ τ᾿ ἂν φώγῃην γεράνου ἱπακούσῃς 


verbio colligitur, When bees do not go 


out us usual but keepe én or aboute 
their hives, raine maie be expected. 
[Indic. of Change of Weather.] 
299-300. Neque (instante plu- 
via) in alto elongati gruum ordines 
‘easdem vias tendunt, -conversi vero 
revolantes absistunt. Virgilius ele- 
genter hoc prognuosticum expressit: 
—— “ Numquam inprudentibus 
imber_ | 
Obfuit; aut illum surgentem yalli- 
bus imis 
Aeriz fugere grucs; &c.” 
{Virg. Geor. i. $75.] 
Conf. Heyn, not, ad ἢ. 1. refert ad 
Aristot. H. A. ix. 10. et “ Antig. 


Carist. 46. et ibi Bekh.” Addit:: 


Patet, solere grues ubi in altum evo- 
daverint (in uérem ἠέριαι) animadversa 
tempestate statim se demittere et imbrem 
JSugere. [Heyn. not. ad Geor. i. 375.] 
Tumcomm cutatur de duplici signi- 


ὝὝΦοθεν ἐκ νεφέων ἐνιαύσια xexanyving® . 
Ἥ τ᾽ ἀροτοῖδ τε σῆμα pipu, καὶ χείματος 
wypny 
Aner ὀμβρηροῦ. , 
[Hesiod. Oper. et Dies, 451.] 
Theophrastus scribit : Γέρανοι lav πρωΐ 
πέτωνται καὶ ἀθρόοι, πρωΐ χειμάσει ἐὰν. 
δὲ ὀψὲ καὶ πολὺν χρόνον ὀψὲ χειμάσει. 
[Theoph. Sign. Temp.] Aristoteles. 
Afati prognosticum confirmat, de 
gruibus ita loquens: Φρόνιμα δὲ κολλὼ 
καὶ περὶ τὰς γεράγους dona συμιβαίγειγ, txre- 
πίζουσί τε γε μακρὰν, καὶ εἷς ὕψος πέτονται, 
τὴ; τὸ καθορῶν τὰ πόῤῥω, καὶ bay ἴδωσι νεφὴ 
καὶ χειμέρια καταπτάσαι ἡσυχάζουσιν, ὅτε 
δὲ τὸ ἔχειν ἡγεμόνα ve καὶ τοῖς ἐπισυρίττον» 
τας ἐγ τοῖς ἐσχάτοις ὧδε ἀκούεσθαι φὴν φωνην, 
Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. ix.c. 19.j 
nter plurima que de migratione 
gruum veteres scripserunt, audiamus: 
notus Homeri versus, quibus eorum. 
clangor ex aére cum Trojanorum. 
exercttu coraparatur,, iii sonant ;; - 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


Myo’, ὅτε νηνεμίῃ ἐν ἀράχνια λοκτὰ φέρηται 
Καὶ φλόγες αἰϑύσσωσι μαραινομένοιο λύχνοιο, 
Ἢ πῦρ αὔηται σποδιῇ καὶ ὑπεύδιαι λύχνα 
Πιστεύειν χειμῶνν" τί ros λέγω ὅσσα πέλονται 


Σήματ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπους" δὴ γὰρ καὶ aexii τέφρῃ. 
γιφετοῦ ἐπιτεχμήραιο" 


Αὐτοῦ πηγνυμέ 


.305.. 


Καὶ λύχνω, χιόνος, κέγχροις ὅτ᾽ ἰδικότα πάντη 
| Κύκλῳ ofpar’ ἔχῃ πυριλαμτὴς ἐγγύθι μύξα" ᾿ 


τι πὶρ κλαγγὴ γιράγων wing σὐρανόθι πρὸ 
Al’ ind οὖν τ μῦρα φύγον, καὶ ἀθίσφατον 
- ov 


Μ 
Κλαγγῇ ταίγε πέτονται π᾿ ᾿ὭὯκπεαγοῖσ ῥοάων 
᾿Ανδράσι Ἰιυγμαίοισι φόνου καὶ κῆρα ῥρέρου: 
Cle 
_ (Homer. IL. y. 6.] 
Sed quis veterum chorum gruum in 
volatu non notavit? Oppianus notat, 
— ὑψίπετες γεράνων χορόν. (Oppian, cit. 
Bochart. Hieroz. 1. 11.] Maro in lib. 
decimo scribit : 
“Clamorem ad sidera tollunt 
Danganide e mauris, quales sub Ὠυ- 
_, . bibus altis 
Strymoniz dant signa grues atque 
ethera tranant. 
[Virg. Zneid. x. 965] 
Lucretius canit: - 
“ Parvus ut est cygni-apeljor canor. 
ille gruum quam. 


Clamer in ztheriis dispersus nubi-. 


bus Austri. 
[Lucr. Rer. Nat. iv. 5.) . 
Apud Claudianum : ' 
“. ngenu clamare grues zstiva re- 
inquunt - 


Thracia, quum tepido permutant . 


Strymona Nilo. 
na Bel. Gild. cit. Bochart. 
ἴ.11.. 


Olim ἐπ Jerem. scriptum- est’: - 


Turtur et-hirundo-et grus custedierunt 
tempus adventus sui. (Jerem: viii. 7.] 


Grues ut Anseres et pauce aliz aves - 


in figuris, seu literato ordine, per 
owlum volant: Marking the tracts 
of air the clamorous cranes, &c. (Cit. 
a Bewick. Brit. Birds, vol. ii; p. 43.] 
Plura de grue vide im Bochart. 
Hierozoicon, sive de animalibus 
sacre sofipture, par. rr. hb. 1. c. 
11. et Gesner. Hist. Avium lib. iti. 


(De grue). 
$01. Neque (crede tempestati)- 
quando in ventorum tranquillitate- 
aranez graciles feruntur—Refert ad 
quendam aranearum .morem ; quo, 
δὼ hoc in illum locum feruntur.; ‘ 
quasi volantes; fila sua eundo faci- 
unt et post se trahunt. Mirantur'’ 
physiologi quomodo aranee alarum 
expertes se per acre portare possint. 
Hoc tamen per quandam corporis 
inflationem facere creduntur. Ara-" 
tus notat hoc, quum frequentius fit, 
prognosticum esse hyemis. Idem’ 
heophrastus sig. vent.—’Apayyia 
«πολλὰ φερόμενα πνιῦμα ἢ χειμῶνα σημαζέει.. 
[Theoph. Sign. ent.] | Nescio an 
araneas, qua domos incolunt, an 
sylvestres ante oculos habuit: ob- 
servavi s@pe prognosticum pluviz 
ex asaneis super domorum parietes - 
repentibus; mvuietamen hance inter- . 
pretationem negat:.referre videtur 
ad araneas in agris habifantes. 
$02—S04. Aut quum flamme- 
flagrent marcescentis lucerne, aut 
ignis lambat cinere et serene lucer-- 
nz; crede tempestati—Quid tibi- 
dico que signa synt hominibus? 
$05—308. Siquidem vel vilicinere 
ipsam concreto. nivem, observes‘ 
licet. Etiam per lucernam nivem 
milio cum similes undique circums. 
circa notus habet condicans prope 
ellychnium. Theophrastus sig. plu.: 
scribit : Tipps πηγνυμένη γιφετύόν' λύγγος 
εὐδίας ἡσυχαῖος καιόμενος, χειμώπα σημιαΐ-" 
vet, καὶ ἐὰν χειμῶνος ὄντος μύχαι μίλαιγαι 
ἐπιγίνωνται, χειμῶνα σημαίνει" καὶ lay 
ὥσπερ κίγχροις πολλοῖς καταπλέων F χει" 
μερίσει, καὶ ldy κύκλῳ περὶ τὸ λαμπρὸν 
ὦσιν εὐδίας οὔσης χιονικόν. [Theoph. 
Sign. Pluv. Heins. Edit. p. 4358. ᾿ 


“Avopaxs δὲ ζώοντι, χαλάζης, ὁππότε λαμήρὸς 


Αὐτὸς ἐείδηται" μέσσω δὲ οἱ 


Dalyyras γεφέλη, πυρὸς ἔνδοθεν αἰθομένοιο. 


Πρῖνοι δ᾽ οὐ, καρποῖο 


Sxivos, ἀπείρητοι" πάντη δέ τε-πολλὸς ἀλωεὺς 
Ale παπκταίνει, μή οἱ θέρος ἐκ neepas ἔῤῥη" ᾿ 


Πρῖνοι μὲν θαμινῆς ἀκόλου κατὰ μέτρον ἔχουσαι 


Χειμῶνός κε λέγοιεν, ἐπὶ πλέον ἰσιχύσοντος" 
Μηδὲ ἄδην ἔκπαγλα περιβρίθοιεν ἁπάντη, 
Τηλοτέρω δ᾽ αὐχμοῖο συνασταχύοιεν ἄρουραι. 
Τριπλόα δὲ σχῖνος κυέει' τῤισσαὶ δέ γε αὖξαι 


Γΐνονται καρποῖο" φέρει δέ re σήμαθ᾽ ἑκάστη 


᾿Εξείης ἀρότῳ" καὶ γάρ τ᾽ ἀροτήσιον ὥρην 
Τριπλόα μεΐρονται, μέσσην, καὶ ix’ ἀμφότερ᾽ ἄκρα 
Πρῶτος μὲν πρώτην ἄροσιν, μέσσος δέ τε μέσσην 
Καρπὸς ἀπαγγέλλει, πυμάτην γέ μεν ἔσχατος ἄλλων. 


"Ovrwa γὰρ κάλλιστα λοχαίη 


ἠύτε λεπτὴ 310 
ϑέες, οὐδὲ μέλαιναι 
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ἵνος ἄρηται, $25 


Κείνῳ of ἐξ ἄλλων ἄροσις πολυλῆϊος εἴη, 
Τῷ δέ γ᾽ ἀφανροτάτῳ ὀλίγη, μέσσῳ δέ τε μέσση. 


800---811: Prognosticum grandi- 
nis—Carbone autem ardente, gran- 
dinem, quando candens ipse videa- 
tur; sed in medio ipso velut tenuis 

" appareat nebula igne intus candente. 

312—3816. Prognosticum dure 

. hyemis sumptum ex ilicibus et-len- 
tiscis valde fructiferosis.—Nec vero 
ilices, fructy onuste, néque nigre 
Yentisci “sine signo sunt. Passim 


ον autem-frequens agricola contiouo - 


circumspicit, neque ei fluat xstas e 
; Manu. 
, glandis non parum ferentes, hye- 
- mem certe haud leviter invalescen- 
. tem Runciare solent. ‘Theo 
tus in Sign. Temp. Of spiro ἐὼν 
εὐπαρτῶσι, χειμῶγες πολλοὶ σφόδρα γίνονται. 
Ἐπ paulo infra ὃ Οἱ πρῖνοι Seay εὐκαρπῶ- 
σι σφοῦρα ὡς μὲν τὰ πολλὰ χειμῶγα | 3 
, σημιίγουσιν. [Theoph. Sign. ἢ Temp. 
317—327. Prognostica messis ex 
: arborum fructificatione—Neque ni- 
- mis in r gravida fiunt unde- 
 quaque, sed 
spicisarvacemp 
- vero léntiscus feetificat, tria item 
. snorementa fiunt.fructus, fert autem 
indicium quodvis, ex ordine, aratio- 


Ilices quidem frequentis . 


phras- - 


is procul a squalore . 
tor, tribus vicibus - 


nis etenim arandi tempus trifariam 


‘dividunt, medium et utrimque ex- 


tremum. Primus quidem primam 
arationem, medius' vero mediam 
fructus denunciat, με] ἰδ ‘autem 


‘ultimus aliorum. Quem enim pyl- 


cherrime fetificans lentiscus tulerjt, 
‘ilvpra alits aratio frugifera existerit. 
Minutissimo vero modiea, at medio 
media. Theophrastus scribit: ‘o 
Ἰῆς σχοίγου καρπὸς σημαίγει τοὺς καρποὺς, 
ἔχει δὲ τρία μέρη, καὶ ἔστιν ὃ πρῶξκος τοῦ 
πρώφου ἀρότου σημεῖον, ὃ β΄ τοῦ β'᾽, τοῦ γ΄ ὃ 
γ΄. καὶ ὡς ἂν .¢o «λίγη “κάλλισει καὶ 
γένηται ἀὰρότατος οὕξως ἔδει καὶ ὃ κατὰ 
τοῦτα ἄροτος. {Theoph. Sign. Seren. 
Heins, edit. p. 440.] Geopon. me- 
morat, τρὶς δὲ καρπούς pass φέρειν, [σοὺ- 
pon. xl. 12. cit. Buhle. refert ad Sal- 
mas. de Homom. Hy]. intr. ο. viii, 
p- 8.) &c. Amulatur Vilgilius pod- 
tam empl ἫΝ " 
“ Contem ator item quum Θ᾽ Βὺχ 
plurima silvis 4 . ." 
Induit in florem et ramos curvabit 


tes. . : 
Si-superent fetus pariter frumenta 
ventur,” vo 
tT Virg. Geor. i. 187.] 


96% Etymological Researches. 


Οὕτως δ᾽ ἀνθϑερικὸς τριχϑὰ σκίλλης dxepaphy 
Σήματ᾽ ἐπι ἄσσα as ὁμοίϊον ἀμήτοιο. - 
“Ὄσσα δ᾽ ἐκὶ σχίνου ἀρότηρ ἐπιφράσσατο ᾧῷ 9390 

Τίσσα καὶ ἐν ὀκίλλης τιχμαίρεται ἐν ῥρκιας ι 
Αὐτὰρ ὅτε σφῆκες μετ᾽ ὀπώρινον rule πολλοὶ : 

Πάντη βεβρίθωσι, καὶ ἑσπερίων προπάροιθεν 
᾿Πληϊάδων, εἴποι τις ἐπερχόμενον χειμῶνα, 

Olos ex) σφήκεσσιν ἑλίσσοταν αὐτίχα Bives. 

Θήλειαι δὲ σύες, θήλεια δὲ μῆλα, καὶ αἷγες, 
Ὄπποτ' ἀναστρωφῶσιν ὀχῆς τὰ δέ γ' ἄῤῥενα πάντα, . 
Δεξάμεναι πάλιν αὖτις ἀναβχήδην ὀχέωνται, 

Αὐτῷ καὶ σφήκεσσι μέγαν χειμῶνα λέγοιεν. 


25........-:--:-:.:.:..:.--.-.-.......:: 2: ΕΞ ΞΞ ΩΣ: ° 


‘ETYMOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 


“Peiwit me to obtrude on your attention a few remarks, om 
"ἃ subject not uninteresting, I presume, tothe readers of the Clas- 
᾿ sical Journal. “τ τὸ" ΝΣ 
I would not be understood a¢ wishing in the least degree to 
detract from: the merit and'learning of the eminent writers, 
- whose ‘names I may have occasion to mention; or as endea- 
‘vouring to ridicule the science of Etymology. Yet, some 
Cf. Nicand. Ther. $96. 438. et Plins e suibus, ovibus, et capris—Fomi- 
” Hist. Nat. xviii. 45. ne etiam sues, foemine ovet caprz- 
_ 848-- 581. Sic etiam fiostrifariam que quum redeant 6 pastu, manbus 
_ 5018 quum superetur; signo similis cmnibus admissis, rursus mutao 


. messis advertitur. Quezeumquevero cusant. — Theophrastus memorat: 
An lentisci fructu arator observave- 


_ Tit, eadem etiam in scille flore albo 
deprehendit. _ ες 
5389---895. Sed quum vespe Αυ- 
tumni tempore glomeratim multe 
. passim copstipataz fuerint, etiam 
vespertinas ante Pleiades, dixerit 


guis subsecuturam bhyemem, qualis - 
in vespis conglomeratim itidem - 


; turbo., Apud Theephrastum est: 
Ἔστι δὲ σημεῖον χειμώνων μεγάλων καὶ 8 
_ Pen, καὶ sear γίνωνσαι ly τῷ μετνοπιόρω 


πολλοὶ conuc. [Theoph. Sign. Temp.] 
3$36--339. Pragnosticum hyemis 


Καὶ ὅταν ὀχίωσι πρόβατα ἢ αἶγες χειμῶ 
μια μοῦ σημεῖον, (Theoph. Sign. Pluv.j 
Et inter signa tempestatis pautio in- 
feriuis: πρόβωτα tay πρωὶ ὀχ εὔνται πρωΐον 
μῶνα σημαίτουσι. [Theoph. Sign. 


‘Temp.] lian. in Hist. Anim, 
“habet : Κοιμώμεναι δὲ ἀθρόαι καὶ αἶγες τῷ 


wind ὁμολόγουσιν" ὕες δὲ by τοῖς ἀθροίσμασε. 
ir dered pbyny διδάσπου σῚΥ" ἄρνες 
2 ἄρα καὶ ἔριφνι ἀλλήλοις ηδωνεές τοῦ "αὶ 
ὑκοσχιρτῶγτες φαίδραν ἡμέθαν οὖσι. 
[A lian. Hist. Apim. Vi. 8.}. Plinto,. 
Pecora exultantia, et indecora tascwma: 
ludentia candem:significant: 
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_passages have occurred to my notice, which. seem to betray 
inconsistencies, and to convey ideas somewhat ludicrous, to 
the mind of one who can abstract the plain :sense from the 
-Jearned lumber which bedecks their appearance. 

To the name of Bryant.we cannot refer, without a feeling 
of admiration and reverence, for talents so conspicuous, ent- 
ployed in a cause so worthy and noble. - Far be it from me to 
.presume against the authority: of so profound a scholar, and so 
excellent a man. But when. we read such a passage as the 
following, we are compelled to. suspect the writer of dosing 
over his pen, while: we must acquit the critic of so evident 
an incoherence.— . . ᾿ 

‘©Conen, which seems among the Egyptian and other 
Ammonians to have been pronounced Cahen, and Chan, signified 
a Priest ; also a Lord or Prince.”—Ancient Mythology, 1. 48. 
Compare this with what follows:—“ It was also expressed 
Con, as we may infer from the title of the Egyptian Hercules." 
Τὸν ᾿Ηρακλῆν φησὶ κατὰ τὴν Αἰγυπτίων διάλεκτον KONA λέγεσθαι. 

Jt seems also to have been a title of the true God, who by 
Moses* is styled Konah, 3p.” 
_ The passage in Genesis, to which. the learned author refers, 
is as follows, IN) Ὁ Md Woy ὉΝ CaN ὙΓ where alll 
. must perceive that ΠΡ the “Benoni form of M3P to- possess, 18 
essentially different from JT) the substantive form of: 12 fo 
minister: but which Mr. B. has unaccountably confounded. - 

The word YWi3 is indeed transferred inte other languages, as 

Mr. Bryant seems to hint.—And the connexion between the 
offices of priest and king is referred to by the poet.— 
© Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phebique sacerdos.’ En. iii. 80. 
So the word is used in Holy Writ for ‘a great officer in a king’s 
court, from his duty of ministering in ciyil affairs. See 2 Sam. 
vill. 18. (compare 1 Chron. xviii. 17.) 2 Sam. xx. 26. 1 Kings, 
iv. 5. Job xii. 19.3 And to the union of the sacerdotal and 
_ regal characters, the Tartar Khan, and German Koning, whence 
is derived the English King, may probably be traced.* Ὁ 

But that the title Cohen, Con or Konah, as derived from 
Cohen 35, was ever applied to the true God,.is by no means 
clear, ‘The passage in question seems to evidence the contrary, 
since 1p is proved to have a very different sense, implying 


a τα αν γτσυπου Ἀ a . > : - de 
chine osicum Magnum, Kuvddys Ποσειδῶν ᾿Αθηνῇσιν ἐτιμᾶτο. Hesy- 
* Genesis ο. 14. ν. 19. Ibid.i.50, . *-Parkhurst. « 4 Faber. 
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“possession ; whereas the title of Cohen, being derived from 113, has 
«the sense of misistering or serving a Deity ; au.attribute utterly 
“inapplicable in the remotest degree to the living and true God: 
t is not my wish to disturb the ashes of the dead, or to 
-attempt any depreciation of the profound erudition-possessed by 
-these learned writers; but 1 may here be allowed to-.notice:a 
- few instances -of a similar nature; inconsistencies produced, :ἰ 
conceive, by too servile an attention to sound, and too great a 
-ueglect of genuine Etymology. ‘The cases are not exactly 
parallel, since Mr. Bryant's ‘manifest inadvertence is mudh 
-more. excusable: the others beihg too generally at variance, 
rather with probability and reason, than with the systems οἵ 
- their respective authors. Mr. Bryant himself mentions a nota- 
‘yble case of idle etymological trifling.— 

“We are much indebted,” says that profound scholar, ‘“‘ to 

ithe learned Father Theophilus of Antioch : he had great know- 
‘ledge, bat. could not help giving way to this epidemical weak- 
Ὧδ88. .He mentions Noah as the same as Deucalion, which 
-nawe was. given him from calling people to righteousness : “he 
used to say δεῦτε, καλεῖ ὑμᾶς ὁ θεός : and from hence, ‘it seems, 
whe was called Descalion. Ad Antol.i.3.” Ancient Mythol. 
ἃ, 164.-note." | 

‘From the venerable Jacob Bryant, the transition is easy :to 
the name οἵ Faber, ‘whose truly valuable and learned writings 
afford numberless.cases of ‘curious derivation. He observes— 

“ In the Icelandic language the letter T is.denonunated Tyr, 

: or-the bull. (D’Anearville, Researches sur l’Orig. des Arts de 
la Gréce, lib. ii. c. 2. ap. Vallancey:) The reason no doubt 
was, because it was the compound symbol of Noah and the 
Ark ; or in other words, of the Bull Apis sailing, as he -is 
represented in the Bombine Table, in the Baris of [sis.” Fa- . 
ber’s Cabiri, ii. 392. note. 

A less recondite conceit has traced some of our mountains 
to the classic names of Ancient Greece; and an author submits 
to his. readers a conjecture on the derivation of the word Wry- 
nose, which is traced to Ovgayds! ““ Skiddaw probably owes its 
origin to the Greek Σχία, ‘ for shadows, clouds, and darkness, 

. rest upon-it.’” Descriptive Tour to the Lakes, p. 56. note. 

Will the blue-stocking ladies of the present day pardon me 
when I advert to an ancient etymology, which refers the origin 

..of. Eve’s .cognamen to.a Hebrew root signifying her dogeeaetty ! 
They shall have the passage in full— , 

“ Cur autem dicta fuit 7701? = Ridicule Rabbinorum aliqui.id- 
nominis. a ΓΙ derivant, quod in Piel significare vel andicare 
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‘notat, ΠΟ OW Sy, eo quod loquacula fuerit, ut Baal -Hattu- 


rim ait, Fagius, Hebreos ita id efferre, scribit. NW 2 
_FiByBYDIYIIIT, Eo quod loguacula et garrula fuit, :locutagne 
est cum serpente verba inutilta, donec comprehensa ‘faitan verbis 
- suis, atque ita -peccavit, simul atque peccare ἴδοι marigom 
suum, vocavit eam TN.” Witsii Cicon. Feeder.'1. iv.-c, 1.9 
28. ΒΞ Ξ Ξ " ᾿ 
It were trifling to recqrd the derivation οἵ Tobacco from the 
Hebrew, or: the Greek; .or.to contradict Geropius Becanus, 
who maintained that the harmonious language of Paradise was 
none other than the vulgar High Dutch! And to doubt. 
Verstegan’s reference of the Patriarchal names to our beloved 
Saxon, would too nearly verge towards disaffection to the truly 
noble language of our fathers. Suffice it to say, that the learned 
Greeks, the Roman Tacitus, the Christian fathers, the Jewish 
. Rabbins, the Scholastic Divines, the modern Literati, the pro- 
found Scholar, the accurate Critic, the elegant Tourist, the 
..Grab-street quill-driver, :and the beautiful .blue-stocking, -have 
all jn their-turn descended. to tthe -puerilities of idle and baseless 


‘ etymologies ! 
Ι GEOFFREY. 
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Tue Abate Lignaminio, an antiquary of Padua, relates that 
. on;the first of December, 1544, as.some workmen were digging 
ithe fouddations.of a church in the island of ‘Zante, they ‘dis- 
-coyered the sepulchré of .the orator; and within it one cinerary, 
~and'two,lacrymatory vases. He, as well as Clavelli, are of opi- 
nion that the domestics who were present at the assassination, 
after his head aud hands were cut off by Popilius Lenas, burnt 
his body, and sailed with the ashes to Zacynthus, where they ho- 
_nored theni with a funeral. But have any ‘travellers seen. this 
monument. at Zante? I can only say that Clavelli, in his Storia 
αἰ Arpino, gives a view of it, which 1 copied at Naples. Ὁ 
tg. 7, (See Plate 1.) exhibits. one .end of the -sepulehre, 
with the inscription. ΝΣ 
Fig, 8, is the cinerary urn which possibly contained the ashes 
of the orator. | -.. 
“Fig. 9, is the bottom of the cinerary urn. Who the Tertia 
Antonia of the ‘inscription may have been is unknown. 
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Here perhaps it may not be inapposite to introduce an epitaph: 
-fately published for the first time at Rome, and taken from a 
- MS. of the fourteenth century, in the possession of Signor Ma- 

riottini; whether it may have been inscribed on an ancient sar- 
: cophagus, or whether it be the invention of some monk, con- 
temporary of Petrarch, [ leave to skilful Latinists to decide: 


Unicus orator, lumenque, decusque senatus, 
Servator patriz, conditor eloquii ; 

Cujus ab ingenio tandem illustrata perenni 

mine preclaro lingua Latina viget; 

Decidit indigne manibus laceratus iniquis 
Tullius, hoc tumulo conditus exiguo. 

Quicumque in libris nomen Ciceronis adoras, 
Adspice quo jaceat conditus ille loco. 

Iie vel orator, vel civis maximus idem, 
Clarus erat fama, clarior eloquio. 

Quisquis in huc saxo Tulli legis advena nomen, 

_ Ne dedigneris dicere, Marce, vale !’ 


The only ancient bust with the orator’s name inscribed was 
in the Mattei collection at Rome; but it has lately passed into 
the hands of an illustrious English Duke; who, after a series of 
brilliant achievements in the field, proves that he reverences the 
toga Cicerontana as it deserves. 
The Magnesian medal preserved, | believe; in a monastery at 
Ravenna, exhibits his profile and name in Greek. 
The busts shown ia the Campidoglio, and in the. Medicean 
gallery at Florence, are so far valuable, that they exactly resem- 
ble each other. But I suspect that they are not portraits of the 
orator; who speaks somewhere of his procerum et tenue collum. 
Now these busts are: fleshy, and short about the.neck. But in 
the Medicean collection, there is another portrait, which usu- 
_ally goes by the name of the Florentine bust; copies of which 
. are apread so generally throughout Europe. It is certainly ex- | 
pressive of acuteness of intellect, and passes for the best reputed 
likeness of the orator. ‘The inhabitants of Arpino:preserved a 
very ancient bust of their townsman, in front of their town-hall ; 
but it was destroyed. during the commotions which took place 
_in their city, in consequence of the French invasion. | ' 
Whether or not the statue lately found among the ruins of 
Tusculum, the profile of. which is inserted“in this work, repre- 
sents the orator, videant Visconiii. ὌΝ 
Of the inscriptions, commemorating the family of the Cice- 
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Ἰ Lettera di Cancellieri, Roms, 1812. 
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ros, Mauri in his Antichita Romane, notices the following on 
the pedestal of a statue erected by the Arpinates, in the Tusca- 
Jan villa : . 


M. TULLIO. CICERONI. M. F. 
ROMANAE, FACUNDIAE. PRINCIPI. 
QUAEST. AED. COS. PRO. 608. 
“IMPERATORI. 

Pp. P. ARPINATES. 


Aree is an ancient city of the Volsci; built on a precipitous 
rock, washed by the Lins, and about eight miles from Arpino. 
It retains its ancient name ; and is noted as having been the re- 
sidence of Quintus Cicero. Like Arpino, it is one of the five 
Saturnian cities ; and it 1s frequently alluded to in the corre- 
spondence with Atticus and Quintus. To the east of the eity, 
some remains of opus reticulatum, and fornices are visible, 
which have been always called ’aja di Cicerone, or the barn of 
Cicero. In the year 1807, there were also found vestiges. of an 
aqueduct, probably the same constructed by the architects 
Messidius and Philoxenus, who. were employed by Quintus 
Cicero in hydraulic works. Near the ruins the followihg i- 
scriptions have been discovered— 


1. 

9. ET. ΜΞ. TUELIS: Q. ET. M. F.F. 
CICERONIBUS. 

111, VIREIS. AED. POT. MUNIC?P. 
ARPINATIUM. 


II. 
M. TULLIO. M. F: M. N. M. PN. 
CICERONE. COS. 
PROCOS. PROV. ASIAE. LEG. ΜΡ. 
CAES. AUG. ΙΝ. SIRIA. 
‘ PATRONO. 


Ist. 


M. TULLIO. M. F. M. N. M. PN. COB. 
CICERONI. 
COS. PROCOS, PATRONO. 


IV. 
C. AVIANUS. PHILOXENUS. 
ARCHITECTUS. - 
REDEMPTOR. OPERIS, 
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" The-first a to have supported a statue erected to 
- Quintus and. Marcus, the nephew and son of the orator, whom 
we find triumvirs and wdiles at Arpinum. 

The second apd third are both relating to Marcus the son. 

The fourth apparently records the architect employed by 
Quintus Cicero, in the embellishments of his villa at Arce. 

1 cannot resist adding to these inscriptions, one recorded by 
Clavelli in his Storia d Arpino, said to have been written on 
the walls of Cicero’s house on the Palatine hill, the day after 

r bis expulsion by ‘Clodius; though of doubtful authority, it is of 
Remote .antiquity, having been mterpreted by the Venerable 
- Bede ; and consisting. only of twelve initials, has an air of mys- 
- terieus interest.— 
P.P. P. Pater Patria Proficiscitur. 
ι | §. 5.85. + Sapientia Secum Sublata est. 
.Ν R.R.R. ‘Respublica Romana Ruit. 
‘FOF. Ε. Ferro Flamma Fame. 


“Most travellers, as they journey from Itri to Mola di Gaeta, 
are unwilling to contemplate the ruined tower on the right of the 
road, nearly overgrown with weeds, and supported in the .imte- 
rior by a central column, in any other light than as ἃ monument 
destined to commemorate the assassination. We know from 
Livius, that his death took place near the Formian villa, que 
paulo plus malle passybus abest a mart:; abouttbe actual distance 
the tower 1n question from the beach ; not that we can come to 
any thing certain, for the encroachments of the .sea are every 
where obvious about Mola. Some have taken this ruin to have 
been a watch-tower, built as it is like those seen by Swinbume 
on the coast of the Adriatic. But the neighbouring point of 
Gaeta would have been a far more advantageous site for a look- 
out tower. Whatever was its destination, as we wandered on 
this delicious shore on a fine December evening, the impressive 
lines of Cornelius Severus appeared wafted to our ears by the 
ripple of the Tyrrhene waves. 

Oraque magnanimum spirantia pene virorum 
“In rostris ja¢uere suis; sed enim abstulit omnes, 
Tanquam sola foret; rapti Ciceronis imago. 
Tunc redeunt animis ingentia Consulis acta, 
Juratzeque manus, depressaque feedera noxe, 
Patriciumque nefas:: ést tunc et pena Cethegit, 
Dejectusque redit-votis Catilina nefandis. 
Quid favor, aut oatus, plenis quid honoribus anni 
Profuerint? sacris exacta quid artibus ztas? 
Abstulit una dies evi decus; ictaque luctu 
Conticuit Latiz tristis facundia lingue. 
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Egregiam semper patrie caput: ile senatust sty 
Vindex, ille fori, legum, ritusque, togeque;. . ΕΣ 
Publica vox s#vis zternum obmutuit armis. | 
‘Informes vultus, sparsamque cruore nefando 

- Canitiem, satrasque mafius, operumque ministras': 
Tantorum,-:pedibus civis projecta superbis . ΕΝ 
Proculcavit ovans; nes lubrica fata, Deosque, ᾿ 
Respexit—nullo luet hoc Antonius zvo.' " 


"It struck me, when at Arpino, that no monument exists. in: 
honor of Cicero, which may duly serve to remind us.of hishigh) 
deserts ; and prove that his immortal mind still makes awim=: 
pression on those, who are capable of estimating it: » His-me-i 
mory was as much venerated in - the dark ages-as now; for ac-: 
cording to the learned author of the Illustrations of Childs Ha. 
rold, there existed at Rome in the twelfth century a building‘call-: 
ed the Temple of Cicero. It sickens every traveller of common 
sense in Italy, to behold sumptuous monuments with long and: 
fulsome inscriptions, raised to individuals, whose merits were very 
doubtful, or at best of a negative and insipid cast. The Corsini 
chapel attached to the church of San Giovanni Laterano, did 
not cost less, if we may believe report, than 5,000,000 scudé ;. 
though it may be questioned whether the Corsini ever cid any, 
thing for Europe, or their own country, better than thrusting, 
into heaven some saint of their own creation, Deo Opt. Max. 
nolente volente. ‘The Medici, the pride and shame of Florence,, 
are enshrined in a mausoleum, which, though unfinished, has 


! De Exil. et Mort. M. T. Cic. ον 

When at Bologna, I made an excursion to the spot, which tradition 
says is immortalised by the rendezvous of the triumviss, in a small isle. 
formed by the Rhenus. About five miles on one of the roads leading to’ 
Modena, the Bolognese senate erected a brick-monument with four pe- 
diments, on the spot where Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus.acquiesced 
in the proscription of Cicero, The course of the Rhenus is so altered by 
canals cut in modern times, that the spot is far from satisfactory to the: 
classical traveller. There is however sumething irresistible in long tra- 
dition, and in the monument having been four times destroyed, as one οὔ" 
the inscriptions informs us. The side facing the road presents the fol 
lowing memorial : 


C. Julio. Cesare. Interfeeto.. 
C. Pansa. et. A. Hirtio. Coss. Cesis. 

M. Antonius. M. Lepidus. et. Cesar. Octavius. 
Triumviratu. Quinquennali. R. P. C. Assumpto. 
Rom. Imperio. Inter. Se. Dividendo. 
Tabulisque. Proscriptionum. Signandis. 
Huic. Ad. Fluenta, Lavini. 

Triduo. Constiterunt. 
A. U.C. DCC. XI. Ante, Christum. ΧΙ. 
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not cost less than 10,000,000 scud# ; ‘some will tell you at Flo- 
rence, 15,000,000. The cold assertion that the works of Cice- 
ro are his noblest monument, if more extended in.its application, 
would go a great way towards. neutralising the labors of the ar- 
chitect, patoter,:ahdsculptor.. But how can their talents be 
better employed than in transazitting to posterity proofs of our 
respect for those, who have devoted themselvés to their country, 
by stemming the torrents of corruption ; and who have added 
dignity to. our species by perfecting the rare and divine gift of 
eloquence? Now it is: uuknown what our schools, what our: 
tribunals, what the lovers of Latinity, ethics, and philosophy, owe- 
to Cicero ; and in proposing that a monument be raised, in the 
Amalthea at. Arpinum, which may serve to brmg his merits agree-' 
ably 4p our vecollection, by placing thefts, as it were, before our 
eyes, I shall not, | trust, be taxed with the indulgence of a wild’ 
δὰ spurious: euthusiasm. - - ες 
" Segnius ircitant animos demissa per aures, ὁ 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 
' But at is not so much for the sake of paying a late posthumous. 
tribute of applause to the Genius of Arpmum, that I propose. 
the erection of this moaument, as with the view of developing. 
aet in an interesting and satisfactory manner; © ΦῸὃὋὃὦ 
* Without further extending these remarks then, it is proposed = 
a. That subscription-books be opened in the houses of the prin-. 
cipal bankers in Europe. == ΝΣ ᾿ 
2. tat the sam ‘subscribed sfiall not exceed 30,0007, ἡ . 
3. That the house of Torlonia at Rome, ‘be the central commu- 
nicating, arid! finally receiving bank. | | 
4. That a coinmittee of three of the first antiquaries, or connois- 
. seurs ia Rome, be .appoisted to name the artists, who shall 
' send in designs for the frescos about to be described. 

This in progress, and the ground purchased, the frst step will 
te to clear away the vines and pollard poplars in the Amalthea ; 
the next, to. turn the road which leads from the village of Isola 
ta Sora, by the Isola Carnevla, or Upper island. (Compare 
the two topographical sketches.) it remains then’ for mé to pro- 

. ceed to the developement of the proposed émbellishments for the 
Amalthea, Lubet mihi facere in Arpinati. . . 


TO THE MEMORY OF CONYERS MIDDLETON, ERNESTUS, 
AND ALL THE SBIOGRAPHERS ANB COMMENTATORS 
OF CICERO, THIS NEW BUILDING, AND OTHER EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS FOR THE AMALTHEA AT ARPINUM ABE 
ANSCRIBED. - ,. 
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_' Feg. 12, (See Plate 1,) is the elevation. ‘The lonic is from 
the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. _ . . 
Fig. 13, is the ichnography of the building.. . - | 
“The dome of the rotunda is of the same ellipsis as that, of the 
Pantheon. The inside will be impannelled like that edifice. The 
flours to be inlaid with two different colored miarbles'of a bold 
and simple design. In the centre of the rotanda, under the ai/- 
de-beuf, will stand on a plane circular pedestal, a statue of the 
arator in his toga comsularis, holding in his right hand a scroll’ 


inscribed : 


a DE LEGIBUS. ΝΣ 

No inscription: not even his name. Each wing -will be lighted: 
with large sky-lights. The marble wainscoting, or fregio basso 
antorno la stanza, will be-decorated in the frise, or. central 
thember, with Roman civic crowns cut in the solid marble, with an 
equidistance of eight palmi. The frescos about to be deseribed, 


ΜῊ] each be separated by a continuity of Roman fasces, painted 


to imitate bronze, forming frames to each of the frescos, and- 
continued under the cornice of the ceiling, and above the cornice 
of the wainscoting. Twelve Doric Ante will decorate the 
inside of the rotunda. ‘The sky-lights will be of strong plate- 
glass in copper frames. - | 
' luscription for the frise of the rotunda. 
EUROPA, MARCO, TULLIO, CICERONI. © 


THE FRESCOS.* ° 
I. AEtat. 6. Cicero with the budla, at play with his brother 
Quintus, by the great cataract of the Liris: his mother Hel- 
via eyeing them with complacency. 
11. Atat. 16. Pretextatus, he disputes on the necessary quali-. 
. fications of an orator with Julius Cesar, then also a boy, 
in the presence of Mutius Scevola, and other eminent law- 
yers, in a villa of Tusculum. | 
111. Aétat. 28. His attendance on the philosophical discourses 
of Antiochus, in the grove of the academy at Athens. 
IV. Etat. 29. He declaims in Greek, in the presence of Apol- 
Jonius Molo at Rhodes. Molo mute with astonishment and. 
, regret on finding that, through Cicero, the Romans were des- 
tined to eclipse the Greeks in eloquence. ΝΝ 
V. Etat. 32, Questor in Sicily, he revives the notice of ‘the 
tomb of Archimedes. | ΝΞ ΞΕ 
Vi. 2Ειαι. 37. He arrives at Agrigentum, covered with dust 
a eee 
See the corresponding numbers in the ichnography. 
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and sweat.. The Agrigentines crowd him with testimonials 
respecting the iniquity of Verres. ‘The temple of Zseulapius,: 
mentioned in one of the orations, the ruins of. which still 
- exist, to be restored: and the surrounding landscape to be 


VII. tat. 44. The delivery of the first Catilinarian in- the: 
temple. of Jupiter Stator. The likenesses of the best-reputed: 
busts to be preserved. ες 

VIII, tat. 49. Pullatus, he harangues the Clodian faction ;: 

- pelted with mud and stones by the populace, he is compelled: 
to retire. His house on the Palatine fired in the distance. «. . 

EX. Aitat. 50. His entrance into Rome, on his return ftom: 
exile, amid the acclamations of his country. Humeris Italia. 

' @ Brundusio Romam usque reportatus. 

X, tat. 58. Habited as Imperator, on horseback, he orders 
the fortress of Pindenessus to be stormed, after a siege of. 
forty-seven days. 

XI. tat. 61. His delivery of the Pro Quinto Ligario in the: 

. presence of Cesar, Cwsar letting fall unconsciously some. 
papers, riveted by the power of the eloquence. ες 

XII. Astat. 65. The delivery of the conspicue divina Philip-. 

sca fama. ‘The portrait of Antonius 15 known from medals. 

XI. tat. 64. The assassination near Cajeta, Cicero in 
the act of extending his head, and exclajming Moriar in 

ria sepe servata. ‘The landscape to be preserved. 

XIV. His mangled head and amputated. hands nailed to the Ro- 

_ man rostra; the spectators expressing their sorrow and in- 
dignation at the spectacle. 

Tta relatum ‘caput ad Antonium ; jussuque ejus inter duas 
manus ip rostris positum, ubiille Consul, ubi szpe consularis, 
ubi eo ipso anno adversus Antoniom, quanta‘ nulla’ ungoam 
Kumana vox cum admiratione eloquentiz, auditus fuerat. Vix 
attollentes lacrymis oculos homines intueri trucidata membra ejus 
poterant.— Tit. Liv. ΕΣ 

Civitas lacrymas tenere non potuit, cum recisum: ΟἸσεγοηΐβ᾽ 
caput, in illis suis rostris videretur.—Florus. 

Precipue tamen solvit pectora omnium in lacrymas, gemitus- 
que, visa ad caput ejus deligata manus dextra, divine sapientiz 
ministra; ceterorumque c.edes privatos luctus excitaverunt; illa 
una, communem.—Crem. Cordus. Ὁ 

᾿Νοβ. XV. XVI. XVII. and XVIII. will exhibit personifi- 
cations of Poetry, Eloquence, Law, and-Philosophy, painted ta 
imitate statues in recesses. " 

᾿Νο. 1, at the head of the island, ubi quasi rostro ΠΗ ΜΙΓατ" 
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Fibrenus, shall exhibit an ideal sitting statue of Hetvia, mother 
of the orator. . ‘(See the second: topographical sketch.) 


- Inscription for the pedestal. 
"HELVIA. MATER. M. T, CICERONITS. 


Group of oaks, acacias, cedars, poplars, and Italian pines. 
No. 2, will be a’ plain Greek cippus of white marble, with 
the following inscription’: 2 


TERENTIA. τς - 
" AVE. a ; 
ET. TU. TULLIA. M. T. CIC. 
FILIA, DILECTA. 
“AVE. 


Group of planes, oaks, weeping willows, and cypresses. 
No. 3, will be an ideal statue of. Marcus Filius, in. praterta, 
holding a scroll inscribed— 


DE OFFICIIS. ᾿ 


Group of ilex, oaks, chesnuts, and willows. 
No. 4, shall be an ideal sitting statue of Titus Pomponius. 
Atticus, - “holding three.scrolls inscribeq— . | 


EPISTOLAE AD ATTEICUM. 
DE AMICITIA. - 
DE SENECTUTE.: 


Group of poplars intwined with vines, limes, oaks, and planes. 
No: 5, will be a statue of Quintus Hortensius, with two 
scrolls inscribed— 


Υ) 


HORTENSIUS. 
7 DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS. 


Trees as before" | 

No. 6, will be. ‘a copy of the statue of Creius Pompeius - 

Magnus, preserved in the Spada palace, supposed to be the. 

same at the foot of which Cesar fell, grasping a scroll inscribed— 
PRO LEGE MANILIA. 


Group of oaks, poplars, cedars, planes, and Italian pines. 
No. 7, will be a sitting statue of Marcus Brutus, holding 
four scrolls inscribed— 


ORATOR. 
DE FINIBUS BONORUM ET MALORUM. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. 
TUSCULANAE QUAESTIONES. 


VOL. XXIII. Ci]. Ji, NO.XLVI. ὃ 
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Trees as before. ΕΝ 
No. 8, will be two marble seats by the falls of the Fibrenus. 
No. 9, shall be the Mariana quercus rediviva, with the fol- 
lowittg inscription placed horizontally unger the tree : 


DUM. LATINAE. 
LOQUUNTUR. LITERAE. 
NON. DEERIT, HUIC. LOCO. 
MARIANA. QUERCUS. ° 


No. 10, will be an avenue of oaks leading to the Amalthea. 
Fig. 11, (See Frontispiece) will be an elliptical foot-bridge 
for the Fibrenus. On each side of the river the earth will be 
piled as high as the abaci of the two Doric frusta, supported 
by plain slanting masonry. The entablature then will form the 
rail-way to the bridge. The trees in the Amalthea, though 
chiefly connected, will each have room to display an individual 
beauty. | 
The bridge will be closed with strong iron gates, and the key 
will be kept at the Dominican convent. ." 
The Liris and both branches of the Fibrenus being deep and 
rapid, no other fence will be. necessary. 
I have thus endeavoured to project a building which may 
serve to recall agreeably, at his birth-place, the merit of one of 
the brightest ornaments .of our species, and, at the same time, 
to develope art in an interesting and classical manner. If the 
plan be approved, future travellers will find that there is some- 
thing beyond modern Rome worth visiting; something full as 
satisfactory as cross-keys and tiaras, in the Amalthea at Arpinum. 
Quin ipse, vere dicam, sum illi villa amicior modo factus ; 
valete lectores, et istum, ubi Tullius est natus, plus amate post- 


hac locum.? 
C. KELSALL. 


. 


: De Legg. II. sub, init. 
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‘Esch. S. ς. Th. 701. Φίλου γὰρ αἰσχρά jos marpos τέλει ἀρὰ 
Einoois ἀκλαύστοις (ἀκλαύτοις al.) ὄμμασι προσιξάνει. 


On this passage Dr. Butler thus annotates: “ Sicei Diris 
ocult tribuuntur, quia inexorabiles sunt, nec se precibus ad 
misericordiam-et lacrymas commoveri patiuntur. Hypois ἀκλαύσ- 
τοις ὄμμασι; pro ξηροῖς ἄκλαύστος ὄμμασι." ‘The last observation 
appears intended to obviate the difficulty arising ‘from the junc- 
tion of the two adjectives ξηρὸς and ἄκλαυστος, on the supposi- 
tion that they are of cognate signification. ‘ But such on exami- 
nation does not appear to be the case. Ξηρὸς seems intended. 
to represent the dry, rigid, hardened, or glaring appear- 
ance, which the eyes assume in cases of. madness, occasioned 
doubtless by their. being tearlese, those “‘ wakes of the heart” 
, being foreign to this malady; so that ξηρὸς relates to the external 
appearance, ἄκλαυστος to the internal quality which occasions it. 

his maniacal glare, it is assumed, is equally attributable to the 
Dire, or Furies, who are the authors of madness, as to their vic- 
tims. Blomfield probably understood ξηρὸς in this sense. He 
.thus explains it: ‘© Ξηρός. Siccus. Optime Philoxeni Glossa, 
Ξηρὸς, Aridus, Siccus, Lorridus, Laridus, imo Luridus. Eur. 
Or. 383. δεινὸν δὲ λεύσσεις ὀμμάτων Enpais κόραις. (Anglice, 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, which thou dost glare: 
withal.)” It is very evident that ¢earless is not the meaning of 
ξηρὸς in the parallel passage from the Orestes. Facius renders 
it, rigidis, immobilibus. ‘Thus also the Schol. B. on Aésch. I. ς, 
explains ξηροῖς by ἀκαμπέσι. It is remarkable that H. Ste- 
phens has entirely overlooked the peculiar use of ξηρὸς in these 
two Instances, ; 

A similar appearance is attributed to the eyes when tears are 
either involuntarily suppressed, or from the force of internal 
émotions are prevented from gushing forth. 


Odyss. T. 909. ------------ αὐτὰρ 'Oducceds 
Θυμῷ μὲν γοάωσαν ἐὴν tAgasoe γυναῖκα, 
᾿Οφϑαλμοὶ δ᾽ ὡσεὶ κέρα ἔστασαι, ἠὲ σίδηρος, 
᾿Ατρέμας ἐν βλεφάροισ'," δόλῳ δ' ὅγε δάκρυα κεῦθε;.- 
(See Class. Journ. No, ΧΚ11. p. 276.) 
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Blomfield, in the Glossary on Aisch. |. c. quotes Brunck. 
Anal. T. 1. p. 348. 


“Ev τε yap ὀφϑαλμοῖς ἱσκληκόσι κωφὸν ὕποικει 
Δάκρυ, καὶ ὁ τρύχων ἐντὸς ἔνεστι πόνος. 


For the introduction of the following lines from Lord Byron, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to plead as a precedent the truly inge- 
nious writer of the Miscellanea Classica: 


“ Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 
ot once had turned to either side; 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 

Or shade the glance o’er which they rose— 

But round their orbs of deepest blue, 

The circling white dilated prew— 

And there with glassy gaze she stood, 

As ice were in her circled blood; 

But every now and then a tear 

So large and slowly gathered slid 

From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 

It was a thing to see, not hear !” | 


The coincidence between the last line and the χωφὸν δάκρυ of 
the epigram above quoted is rather singular. 

Both Butler and Blomfield quote, as parallel to the passage 
in Agschylus, Horace Od. 1, 3, 18. Οἱ siccis oculis monstra 
natantia—vidit. “But if we are to read with Bentley recits ocu- 
lis, (to which Blomfield seems to incline), or with Cunniogham 
εὶς oculis, of course the parallelism is destroyed. That none 
exists, even on the supposition that sicczs is to be retained, a very 
little consideration will render evident. The sicct οομέ of Ho- 
race belong to a person totally unmoved, perfectly calm and © 
collected, and in complete possession of all his faculties: the 
ξηρὰ ὄμματα of the Tragedians are attributed, as has been-ob- 
served, to persons in a state of madness, and therefore of a de- 
scription wholly opposite. . 

In Doering’s edition of Horace, the following note occurs: 
* Vir doctus quidem in Novis Commentt. Lips. 1603. T. 1. p. 
582. Oculis stccis explicat rigzdis ξηροῖς ἀκλαύστοις ὄμμασι ap. 
fEsch, 5. c. Th. 698.)-ita ut ocudé διεοὶ lidem sint qui recté”, 
The explanation, which this commentator affixes to stecus, coin- 
cides with that given by the Schol. B. on Adschylus to ξηρός. 
But the same objection applies here also; for rigidis, at least so 
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far as it agrees with. ξηροῖς, would imply, stéffened with terror 
and stupefaction: (Virg. Ain. 7, 447. ΝΣ 


At juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus, 
Diriguere oculi) .. ΝΞ 


a meaning directly opposed to that which Horace intended to 
convey. | 

. Again, on this passage of Horace, Francis thus remarks : 
‘¢ A learned Editor of Horace, the Reverend Mr. Jones, hath 
chosen the common reading, siccts oculis; and happily supports 
it by a passage in Milton: : 


“ Sight so deform, what heart of rock could long 


Dry-eyed behold !” | 
Paradise Lost, xi, 494. 


- Now although an uncommon expression in Milton may be 
Supported on the ground of an imitation of Horace, yet it is 
obvious that the contrary is no very logical inference, ‘That 
Milton had either Horace or Hischylus (see Butler's. note,) im 
his mind, may reasonably admit of a doubt, But admitting 
this to have been the case, the common reading in Horace 
derives no support from. that circumstance; the expression 
dry-eyed in Milton being perfectly natural, and applied in such 
a sense as to obviate all. the objections which have been justly 
urged against the siect oculs of Horace. Mialton’s tears result 
from the contemplation of scenes of distress and misery ; he thus 
proceeds: . . τ 


“« Adam could not, but wept, ἡ 

Though not of woman ‘born, compassion quelled 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears ~ | 
A space, till firmer thoughts restrained excess:” ὁ 


* Here the effect corresponds to the cause. But Horace’s 
hero is celebrated for not shedding tears under the impression 
of extreme terror; whereas, it is well known, that if he had, it 
would have been: contrary to experience. ‘Thus observes Bent- 
ley: .“ Pre misericordia quidem, . vel amore, desiderio, pudore, 
ad leve periculum presens, vel ingentis preteriti recordationem, 
etiam: invitis octlis oboriantur lacrime; at in magno pavore, 
presentique, ut hic; cénsternatione, nullus. lecrimis locus est, ne 
in- puella infante quidern.” . M 4 
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EMENDATION 
Ofa Passage in Livy, iii. δ. 


‘ . ~——iagnsase 


Exvenin in castris Furius consul, cum primo quietus obsidio- 
nem pacsus esset, in incautum hostem decumana porta erupit, et, 
cum .persequi posset, metu substitit, ne qua, ex parte altera, 
iu Castra vis fieret. Furium legatum (frater idem consuliserat) 
longius extulit cursus: nec suos ille redeuntes, persequendi 
studio, ‘neque hostium ab tergo incursum vidit: ita exclusus, 
multis sepe frustra conatibus captis, ut viam sibi ad castra face- 
ret, acriter dimicans cecidit.. Et consul, nuncio circumventi 
fratris conversus ad puguam, dum se temere mégis, quam satis 
eaute,-in mediam dimicationem ..infert, vulnere accepto, segre: 
ab circumstaatibas ereptus, et suoram animos turbavit, et fe- 
rociores hostes fecit: ‘qui, emde legati et consulis yulnere 
accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere, cum compulsi in: 
castra Romani rursus obsiderentur, nec spe, uec viribus pares,’ 
venissetque im periculuin sunmma yerum, wi T. Quinctius-pere-: 
gninis copis cpm Latino Hernicoqu@exercitu eubvenisset. . . 

The last. period of this passage has much tortased the exitics, 
and been much tortured by them in turn. In the Grst place =: 
some.rvauld read, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere, gute com- 
pulsos in castra Romanos rursus obsiderent, &c. . Others,: 
nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere. Quum compulsi in castra 
Romani rursus obsiderentur, nec spe, nec viribus pares, ve- 
nisset in, &c. And others again, nulla deinde vi sustineni po- 
tuere., Compulsi in castra Romani rursus obsidebantur, nec,’ 
&Kc.; or, for venissetque read venisset utique. In the second 
place: Some would transpose the words peregrinis copiis cum ; 
thus, κὲ 7. Quinctius cum peregrinés copits Latine Hernicoque,’ 
&c.: some for peregrints copiis would read pereuntibus copiis, 
in the dative, meaning the Romans, and depending on subve-. 
piste, or erase the words cum Latina Hernicogue exercita, :as 

a gloss. | . : : 

The entire passage is thus mended, by the triding change. of 
eum wto tum, and cum into suis, which will seem quite prac- 
ticable to such as are versed in the Roman paleogsaphy ; auila. 
deinde xi sustineri potuere. Zum, compulsi in castra Romani, 


in a we 
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rutsus-obsideréntif, nec spe nec: viribus. pares, vertiasétque’ ia: 
periculum summa rerum, πὶ Ἔν, Quinctius peregrinis copits. 
suis, Latino Hernicoque exercitu, subvenisset, This 1 think 
to be the gentine language of Livy. See the foregoing chap. 
near the end; ΝΞ ΞΕ | 

D. B. Η. 9 


Thetford, May, 1821. Dogg 


AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 


BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


I w this discriminating and scigntific wera, every article of intelli- 
gence that tends to promote an intercourse between the nations 
of the world (separated from each other by non-intercourse, ΟΥἹ- 
ginating from our ignorance of their language, manners, custon)s, 
aid prejudices) becomes interesting and valuable ;' at this epoch, 
when the principal nations of Christendom are desirous of be- 
Coming acquainted with that coutinent whose shores are ¢onti- 
guous to those of Europe, and the discovery of which has baffled 
the enterprise of ancient arid of modern Europe, it cannot be 
uninteresting to offer a few observation’ respecting the connexion 
between the English language and the great travelling lan- 

suagé of the continent of Africa—the Arabic particularly when 
it is more than probable, that the great impediment to our in- 
tercourse with the interior of that ‘content has originated in 
our extreme, and almost total ignorance of that popular and pre- 
vailing or wide-spreading language of Africa, which 18. spoken 
or understood from the shores of the Atlaitic to” the shores of 
‘the Red Sea, and throughout all countries of Africa where any 
intercourse, commerce, or communication, ts maintained. 

᾿ ‘The Sahara is the broken link of the chain of communication 
between Europe and our sable brethren of Sudan. 

‘From Nature’s chain. whatever link you strike, 
__. Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 

_ If we can mend that link, our communication. will be .esta- 
blished through the Sahara; the language of which district.1s now 
publicly taught at Paris, at [Ecole Royale. ot spéciale des 
Langues Orientades vivantes, as. preliminary and necessary. sto 
hitherto omitted, towards. the support of an extensive rational at 
Constant intercourse with that continent. To the cosmopolite 
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and philanthropnt it matters not whether this intercourse be 
by France; by Holland, by America, or by Great 
ritain, the result will necessarily be beneficial to mankind in 
general. Such a communication cannot terminate m com- 
merce, without embracing civilisation, its twin sister; and civi- 
lisation is likely to promote the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
the conversion of the idolatrous to. Christianity. This 
being premised, I repeat that any information tending to elucidate 
the manners, customs, religion, or language of the inhabitants 
of the Sahara, appeare interesting to the general, as well as to 
the learned reader. 


Medicinal and Economical uses of some African Plants. 


I Hermeel, au herb used for colds and catarrhs. 
El Helba, used to strengthen digestion and to create appetite, 
infused in a decoction of mint. 
El Henna, is the plant used by the ladies, to dye their hands and 
_ feet; it stains them black if the decoction is very strong ; but if 
_ of ordinary strength, yellow: the latter color is considered an 
improvement of personal beauty ; as it preserves the hands soft 
and cool, allaying the perspiration in hot weather. 
Souak, is an infusion of a bark used from time immemorial by 
_ the North Africans, to preserve and whiten the teeth; a pow- 
der from this bark is sold at Sanger’s medicine warehouse, 150, 
_ Oxford Street, called Wangary’s tooth-powder. In Brown’s 
Travels in Africa, p. 271, this is called Shaw, and it appears 
to be the same with the plant designated by Bruce under the 
_name of Rack: vide Bruce’s Travels, 4to. vol. ν, p. 44. 
Enjémma, is an herb the decoction of which is extremely effica- 
. cjous in fevers, and for cooling the blood at Spring and Au- 
tumn. ΝΞ ' 
El Bukula, ἡ Marsh Mallows, used for thé same purposes a8 
El Khubaiza,§ in Europe. | oo τς τ 
L’dsel Durgmuse, is the honey of Euphorbium. The bees that 
suck the Durgmuse or Euphorhium flower produce a strong 
bitter honey, a very small quantity of which immediately cures 
᾿ violent colds: vide Jackson’s enlarged account of Marocco, 
- page 184, for a plate and a description of this plant. ὶ 
il: Majune; is an intoxicating sweetmeat containing ‘kief ' or 
fA Hashisha, tani: a small quantity has a great effect, 
El Kief, ᾿ )prodacing a voluptuous vacuity of mind, &c, : 
τ for a farther description of this composition, soe Jackson’s 
enlarged Account of Marocco, &t. p. 191. 
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Sheba, Absinthum, α decoction οὗ this plant is-used as δ΄ pro- 
. moter of appetite, and to strengthen the digestive organs. — 

δ Kah’l, ἃ" particular kind of antimony,. mines of :which ure 
: found in various parts of the country; those west of the foun 
tains of Atlas produce the Alkah’l Bildie, whichis an/Arabic 
term signifying Alkah’l of our country; the other 1s found in 
the mines of Tafilelt, and is called Alkah’l felelly, 1. 6. 
, Alkah’l of Tafilelt ; this datter is the beat, and sells for double 
the price of the other; both are. made into. an impalpable 
_. powder, and very considerable quantities:are conveyed by the 
caravans that annually traverse the great African desert from 
Fas, Tezza, and Ujedda, to Cairo, Suez, and Mekka, (vide 

_ Jacksan’s Marocco,.p. 1490.) - oo - 


ArrRicAN Breap.—The wheat of North Aftica, and 
af West Barbary in particular, is celebrated for its superior 
quality and size; it 1s also extremely hard. ‘There are two 
species.of African wheat ; one is a long transparent grain,> like 
amber ; the other is.an opaque grain,. not. quite..so large as the 
other, and of a rounder form, similar to the English wheat; the 
arge long amber-colored grain, produces a greater proportion 
of what the Italians call “ fore di farina,” which the Arabs 
call Smeet ; the bread made of the Smeet js of ἃ very superior 
quality, and is remarkably nutritious. After the wheat is ground, 
it is divided into three qualities to obtain the Smeet. 
_ The first is the coarse and husky part. a 
The second is the white impalpable powder, similar to 
American or European flour, 
΄ς The third is the Smeet. ΄΄. ΝΞ 
_ _ The two first qualities are separated by the women from the 
- Smeet, which is not an impalpable powder, but is of the size 
and has the feel of sand between the fingers ; it ig not so white as 
the degig or flour, but-rather of a yellowish hue. =) ss 
The round opake grain produces much flour and little Smeet ; 
the transparent grain yields a Jarger proportion οὐ Smeet—the 
Smeet contains the: purest part of the wheat. In the families of 
the opulent, they sometimes mix saffron with the Smeet, which 
makes the bread light: as much Spanish. or African saffron as 
will lie on a shilling, boiled fifteen minutes in water, quant. suff., 
and strained through a sieve, is sufficient to make a quartern loag 
of bread. ' ΝΕ 
. The transparent grain is so hard, that the stones will not gyind 
without communicating to the flour small particles of the stone; 
the inhabitants of Marocco remédy this ‘evil, by spreading the 
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wheat,on their tefraces during the night; the heavy dews' séften 

the grain : they collect the gran before the rising sun, and keep i it 
in a cool place twenty-four hours, that the moisture imbjbed 
during the night may have time to penetrate the grain; it then 
gtinds well, without affecting the stones, and itis not gritty. 


EryMOLOGY. 


The following etymology of some English words from the 
Anbic, are submitted to lexicographers : 


Genius, génie French, from uF jinni Arab., a spirit supposed to 


attend on every person, and i is either good or bad. 


Soap, from savon French, which is from ,,3240 sabine Arab. 
The art of making soap was communicated to the Prove als 
at Marveilles, from Tanis in Barbary, where they mena 
‘ture it soft and tramparent like amber, as well as πὶ the 
other Barbary states. rseiles has long been celebrated for 
its manufactories of soap, the mrutation of ὦ to v is easity 
᾿ accounted for—it is merely an oral difference. 


Genus, a kind, a species, from (pk> jens, [smg. sends φῇ 
Arabic, 4 people, a kind, a clan, jens kabeer, a great nation 
" jens adeem, an ancient people. 


Algebra, from » αὶ Abeber, the finding. Todd's, dohnébo’s 
Dictionary says, the word is of ancertay eefaiotbey, but it is 
most unquestionable that jeber'is the’A tabi Yetb to find). to 
“discover. Aljeber vod Tint Rata: as it fi ἐαπεὰ by the Arabs, 
signifies the finding from a previdtis Mis '‘position or supposition ¢ 
‘when therefore we consider the chiaracter of Algebra, who 

° can doubt t t is δὲν ἈΛΎΩΝ Bailey’s Dict. says it is ‘derived 


sefeonnd band y- ee; which is 41 grebr, not giaber as Bailey calla 
at; and he says itis the name of the inventor, but 53 16 not: 
i proper ame, it is the verb to cover, to confuse; to: reuder 

* indistmct, which is the’ reverse of Algebra; he also says JS 
signifies excellent, but it is the article preceding the noun. 


Haram, this word (in the dictionaries) is a Seraglio, or place for 
women in the East, but it is'an error ; it signifies bad, vicious, 
_balawful, Wold el Haram, an illegitimate son oF ‘child, the: 


|» ὃς is presumed that this observation is deserving the attenticit of 


our Coldnints in Southern Africa, where such general complaint is. save 
against the gritty bread, though the wheat i is 80. good. 


& 


“Tard - asad ‘ae ᾿ 
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» proper word ie yo Huram, [or Hurem,] τ. &.a'sacred ptace, 

, & place not to be‘defléed of contaminated. Vide Lettres Per- 

_saannes, lettre 20me.; this retreat or habitation for women μ the 
East, is also called a3L39 “enana, but never Haram. 


Cotton—this article was probably first brought into Europe from 
Smyrna, where it was cultivated by the Arabs, long before the 
discovery of the East or West Indies ; it is called in Arabic 


[eget] Adkottoen, ἢ 


Algeneb, αὶ fixed star in the right side of Perseus, from ust] 
. that is to say, the side. | 
Su ar was cultivated in Lower Suse many centuries 580, ‘near 


erodant, long before the discovery of the West Indies; the 
sugar-cane is called in Arabic Lukseb, the produce of it is 


-ealled ων Assukur, i. ὁ. sugar. 


Tamarinds, from [is eb] Timmerhend ; dates are called 


[ yeh] Timmer, India is called ois | hend, 1. ὁ. dates of 

_ kndia, Timmerhend. A.note in Brown’s Travels in- Africa, 

- 4to. p. 843., says Thummar Hindi means fruit of India, not 

, date, as insinuated by the learned author of the Botanical 

᾿ Observations in Asiatic Researches, Vol. tv. p. 250. But 

᾿ every one who is enabled, from a residence among the Arabs, 

_ to hold colloquial -intercourse with them, will perceive that 
the annotator has committed a palpable’ error in making this 
assertion. | ΕΝ _ 

Alkove, from [ «<3'] Alkoba, a cabiform building whove top is 
half a globe consisting of one square: room; the -nwtation of 
ὃ to v 18 easily accounted for—it is merely oral. | 

A Buss, from Χο] Busa, akiss. Pliny, inhis Natural History, 
saith that Cato was of opinion, that the use of kissing first 
began betwixt kinsmen and kinswomen, however nearly allied 

. or far off, only to know by kissing whether their wives, 

‘ ‘daughters, οἱ nieces, had tasted any wine. If this report of 

‘'Cato be true, it favors this etymology of the word, as the 

τ Arabs hold it disreputable and vicious for male or ferhale to 

‘ drink wine: even their prophet reprobates the custom, and 
prohibits it. 

Sherbet, an oriental beverage, from [ pe] Sherb, Arabic to 
drink ; his composition, so celebrated in Oriental song, τὲ ἃ 
decoction of, or preparation from barley meal end sugar, per- 
fumed with extract of roses, orange flower, violets, or citron. 
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Oasis, from Wak ; the Latins first Eurepeanised ‘this word ‘by 
. substituting the o for the w, and adding a double s, calling 
1, wah, oasis, the plural of which must necessarily be onsis’s, 
Sos giving that hissing sound to the articulation, which is so 
offensive to the ear of the Arab, and for which hissing, which 
' they perceive in the European languages, they say that the 
articulation of [Ajemmy] Europeans resembles the whistling of 
bird 


8. 

Tabor, Kettle-drum—the kettle-drum is originally of the Arabs, 
and-has been used by them from time immemorial ; it forms 
an indispensable part of their bands of music : they are made in 

_ Idaulit in the Southern Atlas, from the copper-mines of 
Teserlergt,and our military kettle-drums are exactly like them ; 

~ they are made of the same size with those belonginy to the regi- 
ment of cavalry (the Blues) of which the Duke of Wellington 
is Colonel. The 27th day of the first grass month, called by the 

. Arabs Arrabea Ellule, is the Anniversary (among some tribes) 

᾿ of the feast or leathering of the kettle-drum, when every indi- 
‘viddal. brmgs some present on the occasion. [ \,b | ἐαδ᾽ ἔ, the 
mutation of / to 7, is easily accounted for—it 1s an oral differ- 
ence. 7 

Visir, (grand visir, chief or prime minister,) the Turks, or the 
Europeans, have converted the ὅ Ἰμῖο v; the Arabic word is 


- yo, Biser; to see, yz one that sees, inspects, superintends, 
‘directs. ce : 
Whale, aby)! Alvala, α great fish. - - | 


Kore, from_yy5 Kure, i. e. a ball, a kernel, the interior of the 
heart, the pupil of the eye. 
Gibraltar, from Jibel and Tarik, i. e. the mountain of Tarik. 

‘After the death of Roderick the last of the Goths, the march 
of the Moorish General Tartk was rapid and victorious : he 
embarked in the province of EI Grarb,™ on the opposite coast 
- of Africa, and landing near the foot of the mountain of 
Gibraltar, which he therefore named after himself Jibel, 1. e. 
the mountain, Tartk of Tarik, he proceeded through the 
Sierra Morina: among his various conquests, that of Medina 
Celi was the most splendid and lucrative, for among the 
spoils was the celebrated golden table, brought from the East 
. ἄρεσεν memreenesn ἢ . } : —enemne 
" El Grash is the most nerthern province of the present Empire: of 
Marocco ; Tangier, Tetuah, and Ceuta, are towns in this province. _ 
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by the Goths, at the pillage of Rome, containing 360 feet of 
- solid gold, adorned with emeralds and pearls, which he after- 
wards presented to the throne of Damascus. Europeans 
have taken this name from the. Moors, who conquered Spain, 
and by an easy variation call it-Gibraltar—a variation by no 
means extraordinary, when we consider how frequently they 
pervert Oriental and African names, even to the rendering 
them unintelligible. This is one etymology. ᾿ 
The Moors of West Barbary and of Suse have another, which js 
this : the celebratéd Mograrbeen prince and geographer, Ab- 
dallah ben Edris, (commonly called the Nubian geographer,) 
who florished in.the 12th century of the Christian Ara, speaking 


of [ list} yor] the Bahr Ashammi,"i.e. the Mediterranean 


Sea, says it was [05] aman, i, 6. in ancient times, a lake 
enclosed on all sides like the Caspian Sea, and its waters had 


no connexion with the [plu yet Bal’r m’dollem, i. e. 
the Atlantic Ocean. The inhabitants of [ uv | Suse,* and 
[posal] Andalusia, were incessantly at war till the time of 
Alexander, who coming to Andalusia, the people complained 


heavily to him of the [ yugw J] i. 6. the people of Africa. 
Alexander (the Great) then formed the plan of separating their 
countries by cutting a passage for the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean into the [Bahar mdoll’m], or Atlantic Ocean: for this 
purpose he fixed upon Ezzokak, a hollow, near the mountain 
of Gibraltar ; he then ordered the ground to be dug up between 
Tanjier and Ezzokat in Andalusia ; he then built a mole on 
each side, one near Tanjier and one near Azzokak; he then 
continued the excavation till the water rushing in from the (Ba- 
harmdolm,) Atlantic Ocean, overflowed many towns, and rose 
above the moles (Ahadashra kama’t) 11 fathoms. Edris relates 
that he himself saw the mole under water on the Andalusian 
side, and that the people of Algaziras} called it the bridge; the 
centre of this building corresponds with the place where (Hajar 
el bilbtl) the Camel’s Rock hangs over the sea: in those days, 


* Palestine is called by the Arabs Bled Ashshum, and the Bahar Ash- 
shammi, takes its name from this conntry. 

2 At the period here alluded to by the Mograrbeen geographer, the 
kingdom of Suse extended from Sahara to the Straits of Gibraltar; by 
Suse therefure is meant Africa, and by Andalusia is meant Spain, 

3 Algazirais the Arabic for an island; the Camel’s Rock has been level 
led for military operations, and is probably now the Battery on that [sland. 
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, Teriffa and Trafelgar were included in, or formed the northern 
rt of Algrarb,and joined Andalusia. ‘This being premised, 
Tshoald observe, that after cutting the separation, the people 


of Elgrarb still called [<5\po.] Ὑ οὐ ῶο, the little piece, q. d. the 
little piece of Elgrarb and Trafalgar, they call Γιῳγὰλ! Gly ] 
trafelgrarb, i. 6. the piece cut off from the grarb, that is Pon 
the province of Elgrarb now so called, in which Tanjier and 
Centa* are situated: they also call Gibraltar [lyk jap)’ 
. jibbeltraf, i. 6. the mountain of the piece of Elgrarb, or the 
mountain of Tariffa; this isthe Meustantan. etymology of the 
word Gibraltar... a 


OBSERVATIONS : 
On the Translation of ‘an Arabic Paper relative to 
+ Mungo Park's Death. Ε 


Tueax is a letter signed A. Salemé in the 3rd Number of the 
Annals of Oriental Literature, recently published, which contains 
various accusations against me—accusations which I am ngt 
conscious of deserving : the letter alluded to has been, however, 
sufficiently answered by me in Cursory Observations, &c. 
inserted in the Classical Journal, No. xutt. p. 299.; and [ 
really should not have thought this letter deserving a reply, if I 
had not reflected, that my silence on such an occasion might 
be interpreted into a conviction that 1 have actually misinter- 
preted this Arabic or Moorish document, supposed to contain 
an account of Mungo Park’s death, inserted in Mr. Bowdich’s 
account of a Mission to Ashantee. . 
The writer of this letter assumes, that my Cursory Observations 
in the 42nd Number of the Classical Journal, or in.the Ist No. 
of Annals of Oriental Literature, were written for the purpose of 


' Traf a piece, turiffa a little piece, Arahic. 
‘* 2 The name of Ceuta among the Moors is Cibta, from Sebata pibbel, 
Arab, i. 6. the seven hills or‘ paints of which the mountain of Cibta 
is composed. | 


> δὴ Jam jibbel-iraf, q. ἃ, Gibraltar, vide the Emperor Soliman’s 


Arabic letter to our late revered Sovereign George the Third, in Jackson's 
ἃ account of Mareceo, p. 322. J. $rd and 4th, 
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injuring his reputation, not to investigate the. inacewracy- of δὲς 
transtation, and. that my observations were entirely destitute of. 
any scientific elucidation. ΝΞ a | 

: To these positions, I answer, and solemaly declare. before all 
the.world, (as [ have before done,) that 1 had no intention to 
injure Mr. Salemé’s reputation; but I was urged to give Mr. 
Bowdich the decypher, as well as the translation of the document 
concerning Mungo Patk’s death, solely from a desire to be of ser- 
vice to my country and to elicit the truth, Mr. Bowdich having: 
informed me that his Book was nearly ready for publication, an 
that he had endeavoured, in vain, to get a decypher of the docu~ 
ment. . Afterwards, when Mr. Salemé’s translation was’ confront- 
ed with mine in the Quarterly Review, without the origiaal, it be-. 
came a duty which-I owed to myself, after the Quarterly Review 
(a book of extraordinary circulation) had asserted that Mr, Sa- 
Jemé’s translation was preferable to mine, to investigate the mat- 
ter. Accordingly, I asked several of my friends what they candidly 
thought of Mr. Salemé’s translation ; there was among them but 
one opinion, viz. that it was unintelligible; at the same time they 
observed that mine was perspicuous and intelligible, but no opinion 
could be given as to the accuracy of the translation. The obser- 
vations in the Quarterly Review were calculated to cast a discredit 
in this country, the Continent, and in Africa, on my translation; 
so that if I had not presented to the world my Cursory Ob- 
servations, in addition to the decypher of the document, my 
friendsin all parts of the world would have thought, after reading: 
the animadversions in the Quarterly Review, that b had forgot- 
ten the language of the Arabs, and could not translate it! [ was 
unwilling that such an impression should go abroad and prevail. 
in the minds of my learned and Oriental friends. The first 
attack on my translation was, however, made long before that. 
in the Quarterly Review; it was contained in the Englishman, 
(Newspaper) of Sunday, @nd of May, 1819; and, according 
with the adage nemo me impune lacessit, I answered it in the 
following Number; therefore if Mr. Salemé is sore at my 
observations, he should recollect that the impetus was given 
to me by his own observations, in the paper above alluded 
to. I am now persuaded, from the measures taken in this mat- 
ter by Mr. Salemé and his coadjutors, that if I had remained 
silent and had not replied to the insidious observations, first in the 
Englishman, and in the Times, and then in the Quarterly Review, 
the result of these suggestions, so widely circulated tbrough these 
papers, would have impressed on the public mind an opinion, 
that Lam a blunderer and a pretender only to a knowledge 
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of Arabic, and. Mr, ‘Salemé would have had the repufation (ta 
my prejudice) of an socomplished Arabic scholar, among the 


maporst ity of readers. 
. But there was a stimulus much stronger than these, which 
prompted me thus ta appear before the public with my Cursory 
Obeesvations, which was—ra fear that the Arabic professors on the 
Continent might think, not only that I had forgotten the lan- 
guage, bat that there was no onein Great Britain that understood 
it; and a reference to the original document in Mr. Bowdich’s 
Accounatof a Mission to Ashantee, confronted with Mr. Salemé’s 
translation, would unquestionably have confirmed this opinion. 
I now declare, that Mr. Salemé’s accusation, that I have 


substituted im‘this decypher, the letter 5. for (yo, yo for δ᾽. ¢ for 


9 and so on, is without foundation; for a confirmation of 
this declaration I confidently refer the inquisitive reader to the 
original manuscript, in the possession of the African Company. 
I moréover declare, that I paid all possible attention to the 
decypher, insomuch that I consider it equal in the accuracy o 
the copy to, and more intelligible than, a fac-simile could have 
been ; and I confidently declare, that I do not think a word, a 
Jetter, a line, or a point, is either added or omitted, except that 
the Oriental punctuation was necessarily substituted for the 
Occidental, becausé Mr. Bulmer, the proprietor of the Shak- 
spear press, had not an Arabic type with the Occidental punctua- 
tion. ᾿ 

With respect to the scientific elucidation on the Arab language, 
alluded to in the 3rd Number of the Annals of Oriental Litera- 
ture, p. 508, the absence of which is regretted by Mr. Salemé, I 
have only to remark, that an illiterate, ungrammatical, doggerel 
writing, like that decyphered by me, did not require a scientific 
elucidation; a scientific’ dissertation on such a composition 
would have been an absurdity. 

Mr. Salemé discovers his irritation at my calling the transcrip- 
tion of the supposed ‘account of Mr. Park’s death a decypher, and | 
he says Mr. Jackson was not ashamed to call tt a decypher. 
Certainly 1 was not, and I maintain that the apt and correct name | 
or appellation of a paper which could not be printed without an | 
elucidation, is, to all intents and purposes, a decypher—no ὦ 
printer could have printed it without a decypher, which Mr, . 

owdich himself informed me he had in vain endeavoured te ° 
procure until I gave him mine. | 

Mr. Salemé goes on to say, that the Barbarians of Marocco,' 


eae Sa, Se . 
1 If the Barbarians of Marocco were "οὶ a polisbed race, comparcd to 
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ege unacquainted with the pure Arabie. But I can inform Mr. 
Salemé that he is incorrect in making this assestion: all. the - 
intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who have. received. a 
tolerable education, understand the pure Korannic Arabic; and. 
their writings and correspondence approach nearer to the 
elegant dialect of the Koran, than Mr. Salemé seems to imagine. 
Moreover, many of the Badoween tribes speak as well as write 
the pure Arabic; the pure Arabic is spoken by the Arabs of 
Woled Abbusebah, by the Woled Deleim, and a dialect very. 
little different from it is spoken by the Howara Arabs, inhabi- 
tants of Suse and the Sahara; among all which tribes 1 have 
occasionally sojourned. ΠΝ 

:Mr. Salemé says the letter from the Empegor of Marocco 
to our late revered Sovereign, (page 510) was written in a bar- 
barous style and a barbarous character. 1 beg leave to contra- 
dict both these assertions ; and I maintain that the style is not very 
different from that of the Koran, and that the character, so far 
from being barbarous, is the same that was written by the most 
polished Arabians during the acmé of Arabian science, when 
the arts and scierices florished among the sons of Ismael. 

My opinion of the passage respecting the word ,,iMs, is still 
the same that I expressed when I delivered the decypher, (or, as 
Mr. Salemé will have it, the transcript,) to Mr. Bowdich ;_ nor 
does Mr. Salemé’s quotation from the Kamoos or Arabic Dic- 
tionary of Sheikh Ahmed, any more than his reference to Rich- - 
ardson’s' Arabic Dictionary at Mr. Bulmer’s, refute the interpre- 
tation that I have given to this passage, or tend to prove that the. 
writer did not mean to say, that there were two persons tied or 
bound in the vessel. But not wishing to be dogmatical, obsti- 
nate, or wedded to my own opinion, respecting this matter, 


which however I must confess was a decided one, I showed τ 


a fac-simile of the original document to two intelligent Mograr- - 
been Muselmen, who were in England soon after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Bowdich’s account of Ashantee; and these gentle- 


Mr. Salemé’s compatriots, that enterprising and indefatigable traveller 
Signor Belzoni would not have been so barbarously maltreated by the 
Arab soldier, who wantonly inflicted on that gentleman a wound, 
which confined him a month, and fur which outrageous aggression the 
vernment of Egypt would afford him no redress whatever !! Let any 
guropeay who has resided in the empire of Marocco say, if such an 
insult would have been passed over by the constituted authorities, or that 
ample satisfaction would not have been given to the injured individual. 
Vide Classical Journal, No. xurr. p. 302. 
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men severally and separately declared, without hesitation, that . 
the meaning of the word ,,\Xie signified persons. bound, and 
that it was absurd and ridiculous to give a figurative meaning . 
to an expression made in ἃ doggerel composition, which, so far . 
from having claim to the figures of rhetoric, could act pretend . 
even to grammatical accuracy. A corroboration of my inter- , 
pretation: of these words will appear, by a reference to Park’s . 
travels, reviewed in the Quarterly Review, No. xxv., where 
these men bound with cords, or otherwise, appeared to Amadou . 
Fatima, like dead men, because perhaps they could not move, 
as also by a reference to.the @nd note in p. 80]. of the Classical 
Journal, No. x11. , 

Mr. Salemé, in his critical animadversions, does not inform 
the public why, in his translation, he omitted the words ¢¢5 W954 
ἀλλά, which unquestionably signify that ‘ they discharged 
their arms into the vessel :” this interpretation also 15 corroborated _ 
in a letter from the late President of the Royal Society, to Mr. 
Dickson, (of Covent Garden, Mungo Park’s brother-in-law,)” 
inserted in Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &c. 
p. 425. . ΄ 

Finally, Mr. Salemé is very susceptible, and he endeavours to 
persuade his readers that I have attacked his reputation, and that | 
of the poor old gentleman Mr. Lusignan; but I deny having made 
such an attack on either of these gentlemen—the latter 1 never ' 
before heard of, and do not know him even by name; and with - 
respect to the former, ἐξ was a duty incumbent on me as a Bri- " 
tish subject, and as an approved and devoted servant to m 
Sovereign, not to suffer an imperfect translation of an Arabic ° 
document to go forth to the public and to the world, as a - 
perfect translation, when the oriental professors on the Continent, 
particularly at Paris, would perceive that it was no such thing. 

“The conversion of Mr. Salemé, of “ This narrative proceeds 
Jrom the territory of Housu called Yeauree,” into “ This decla- | 
ration is issued from the town called Yaud, in the country of : | 
Kossa,” added: to his omission of the leading feature in the do-:- | 
cument, the circumstance of the attack, and of arms being 
discharged αἱ Mr. Park and his companions in the vessel, from " 
the natives, were alone circumstances which would have thrown - 
a stigma hy the continental professors, on our knowledge of a 
language which is spoken by many thousands of His Majesty’s 
subjects in Asia, if 1 had not attempted to controvert it. 

t would be useless to take up more of the intelligent reader's - 

time in discussing the barbarisms of this doggerel document ;. I 
will now therefore conclude, after making a few observations in 
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justification of myself, against Mr. Salemé’s scurrilous attack ' 
respecting the translation of our Lord’s prayer and the Decalogue, :: 
after giving the former in Arabic, with-only one" blunder im it, - 
made by himself, and in which only it differs from my transcript: ": 

He says, “ here we have blunders of every :sort—of grammar, : 
of orthography, and of sense”—and he assures the Editor and ! 
readers of the Annals of Oriental Literature, that the ten Com- ' 
mandments (which be informs us he omitted,-to shorten his : 
letter) are translated far worse than the Lord’s prayer; he then - 
goes onto say; that if Professor Jackson can persuade the 
European Arabic scholars to admit that the foregoing 1s a core ' 
rect or a good Arabic translation of the Lord’s prayer, he- 
certainly will then deserve the palm among Arabic scholars. 

But we have here only Mr. Salemé’s tpse dixit for the blun- - 
ders of grammar, the blunders of orthography, and the blunders 
of sense, contained in my Arabic transcript of the Lord’s prayer, : 
and he wisely avoids indulging the curiosity of his readers by a 
specification of these various blunders. Now I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that the Lord’s prayer, as transcribed by Mr. 
Salemé in the Annals of Oriental Literature, No 111. p. 514. 
which is copied from my transcript, .18 a correct translation, 
(with the exception before alluded to, made by himself,) and [ 
appeal to all competent Arabic scholars, who understand the 
original Greek, for a corroboration of this my assertion; finally. 
I may say, (and 1 think without fear of contradiction), that if I 
required nothing more to deserve the palm among Arabic 
scholars, than to prove that my transcript of this prayer is a 
correct translation from the original Greek, 1 should have- gained 
already that palm ; but God forbid that I should be enveloped 
with such presumption as to pretend to claim this superiority ! 

I now take my leave of Mr. Salemé, to whom I should not 
have replied bad he not animadverted on the “ blunders of every 
sort” committed in my transcript of the Lord’s prayer and the 
Decalogue; an insinuation made to the public without proof, 
which appears to be intended (for what other construction 
can be put upon it ?) to impress the African Company with an 
opinion that such errors really and truly exist; but I feel confi- 


' This blunder is in the fourth Arabic word of the last line, p. 514.- 
of the ϑγὰ Number of Annals of Oriental Literature. It is remarkable that 
this one alteration has the effect of converting correct Arabic into street 
language, and reminds me of Lord Bacon's observation in his Novum 
Organum, that “ man would contend that two and two did not make fout,. 
if his interests were affected by the position.” 
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dent that the African Company will soon hear, if they have not 
already heard, that.both the prayer and the decalogue have had 
avery different opinion formed of them in Africa, from that 
ascribed to them by Mr, Salemé; that they will have been 
found perspicuous and intelligible to the well-informed among 
the Africans, and to all learned Muselmen ; as easily understood 
by them as the language of the Koran; and that they have 
‘enewered every ijtent and purpose for which they were sent to 

frica. . , 

-CornoLtary,.—If Mr. Salemé can prove to the satisfaction 
of the African Company, that the prayer or the decalogue above 
alluded to are either of them unintelligible to the Africans, or 
incorrect, (the former being confronted with the original Greek, 
and the latter with the original Hebrew,) he will deserve the thanks 
of the African Company; if he cannot give satisfactory proof of 


this, -he will deserve the contrary. | 
oan ΝΙΝ J. ΟΚΕΥ͂ JACKSON. 


—_ NOTES 
(On some parts of Archbishop Porten’s Antiquities of 
~ Greece, by the Rev. J. Seacen, A. B., Rector of 
Welch Bicknor, Monmouthshire. 


Part II.—[Continued from No. XLV. p. 156.) 


"Vol. 1. p. 121. % These they called σνκοφάνται, which word 
sometimes signifies false witnesses, but is more properly taken for 
what we call common Barretors, being derived ἀπὸ τοῦ σύκα φαί- 

εν, from indicting persons that exported figs, ἄς." 

᾿ Plutarch, in his life of Solon, says, that- they who derive the 

' term from the circumstance here mentioned, are not παντελῶς ἀπέ-. 
ϑανοι.---οὐκ ἂν οὖν ris ἡγήσαιτο παντελῶς axcBavoys τοὺς λέγοντας 
ὅτι καὶ σύκων ἐξαγωγὴ τὸ παλαιὸν ἀπείρητο, καὶ τὸ φαίνειν ἐνδεικνύ- 
Μμέενον τοὺς ἐξάγοντας, κληθῆναι συκοφάντην. p. 167. ed. H. Steph.— 
read ΣΥΚΟΦΑΝΤΕΙ͂Ν. . , 

- Vol. 1. p. 122. ““ Διαιτηταὶ, or Arbitrators, were of two sorts. 
K)npwrof.—At. their first institution, all causes whatsoever that 
éxceeded ten drachms were heard by them, before they could be. 
received into the other courts.” —Again, p. 123, “ Διαλλακτήριοι, οε΄ 


. Φ 
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kar’ ἐπιτροπὴν Διαιτηταὶ, or Compromissarii, were such as two pare 
ties chose, to determine any controversy betwixt them ; and these 
the law permitted any person to request, but obliged him to stand 
to whatever they determined, without day farther ‘appeal; and’. 
therefore, as a greater obligation to justice, they took an oath that 
they would give sentence without partiality.” ° 

It is evident from a great number of the orations of Demosthe- 
nes, that all private causes were regularly, and as a matter of 
course, submitted to some διαιτητὴς or other before they were 
heard in the. superior courts: but the following passage shows, 
that neither was it to the κληρωτοὶ alone that they were neces- 
sarily submitted, nor always upon oath only to the διαλλακτήριοι.. 
-καὶ εἰ μὲν μὴ καὶ παρὰ τοῖς αὑτοῦ φίλοις, καὶ rapa τῷ διαιτητῇ xpo- 
εγνωσμένος ἀδικεῖν, rovrovs ἐποιεῖτο τοὺς λόγους, ἧττον ἂν ἦν ἄξιον 
θαυμάξειν" νῦν δ' ἐπιτρέψαι με πείσας ᾿Αρχενέφ, καὶ Δρακοντίδῃ, 


‘wal φάνῳ τούτῳ, τῷ νῦν bx’ αὐτοῦ φεύγοντι τῶν ψευδομαρτυριῶν," 


γούτους μὲν ἀφῆκεν, ἀκούσας αὑτῶν, ὅτι, EL MEO’ ὍΡΚΟΥ ΤΑΥ͂ΤΑ. 
ΔΙΑΙΤΗΣΟΥ͂ΣΙ, καταγνώσονται τὴν ἐπιτροπήν" ἐπὶ τὸν ΚΛΗΡΩ͂ΤΟΝ 
δὲ διαιτητὴν ἐλθὼν, (afterwards and by choice) καὶ οὐδὲν ἔχων 
ἀπολύσασθαι τῶν ἐγκεκλημένων, ὦφλε τὴν δίαιταν. οἱ δικασταὶ δ᾽ 
ἀκούσαντες, els ods ἐφῆκε, ταῦτα καὶ τοῖς τούτον φίλοις, καὶ τῷ diate. 
tary, περὶ αὐτῶν ἔγνωσαν. Demosth. Ὑπὲρ gdvev πρὸς "Αφοβ. 
ψευδομ. p. 861. 

Vol. 1. chap. xxiii. ““ Of the public Judgments, Actions, &c.”— 

The modes of proceeding against a criminal were extremely 
various: Δεῖν δ᾽ gero μηδένα ἀποστερεῖσθαι τοῦ δίκης τυχεῖν de 
ἕκαστος δύναται. πῶς οὖν ἔσται τοῦτο; ἐὰν πολλοὺς ὁδοὺς δῷ διὰ τῶν. 
νόμων ἐκλὶ τοὺς ἠδικηκότας. οἷον τῆς κλοπῆς. ἔῤῥωσαι, καὶ σαντῷ πισ-- 
τεύειε ; ἄπαγε. ἐν χιλίαιε δὲ ὁ κίνδυνοε. ἀσθενέστερος εἶ ; τοῖς ἄρχον- 
σιν ἐφηγοῦ. τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι, φοβῇ καὶ rotro; γράφον. κατα» 
μέμφῃ σεαντὸν, καὶ πένης ὧν οὐκ ἂν ἔχοις χιλίας ἐκτίσαε; δικάϑον 
κλοπῆς πρὸς διαιτητὴν, καὶ ob κινδυνεύσεις. οὐδέτερον βούλει τούτων 5 
γράφον. κατοκνεῖςε καὶ τοῦτο; ἐφηγοῦ. τούτων οὖδέν ἐστι τὸ αὐτό. 
Demosth. κατὰ ᾿Ανδροτ. p. 601. | 

Vol. 1. p. 125. ““᾿Απογραφή."---Απογραφὴ is sometimes an 
inventory.—xcal poe λάβε πρῶτον μὸν τὴν ἀπογραφὴν ταυτὴνὶ, καὶ 
λέγε αὐτοῖς νῦν ἅπερ ἑκάτεροε ἡμῶν ἔχει. Demosth. Πρὸς Σπουδ. 
p- 1036. 1.24. Τοιαῦτα τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, πεπονθὼς ἐγὼ 
ὑπὸ Φαινίππον, ἀκεγραψάμην πρὸς τοὺς στρατηγοὺς ταύτην τὴν ἀπο- 
γραφήν. Demosth. πρὸς Φαινιππ. p. 1043. ᾿ 

Vol. 1. Ρ. 1925. ““Εἰσαγγελία was of three sorts; the first was 
about great and public offences, by which the State was brought 
into danger, ἄο.---ἀγανακτήσασα ἡ βουλὴ ἐφ᾽ ols ἐγὼ ἐπεπόνθειν, 
καὶ ἰδοῦσά με ὡς διεκείμην, καὶ ἡγησαμένη ὑβρίσθαι. οὖκ ἐμὸ, ἀλλ᾽ 
δαντὴν καὶ τὸν δῆμον, τὸν ψηφισάμενον, καὶ τὸν νόμον τὸν ἄγαγ- 
κἄάσαντα εἰσπράττειν τὰ σκεύη, ἐκέλενεν εἰσαγγέλλειν pe} καὶ ‘rovs 
πρυγάγειε προγράψειν αὐτῷ τὴν κρίσιν ἐπὶ δύο ἡμέρας ds ἀδικοῦντι καὶ 
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διακωλύοντι τὸν ἀπόστολον, διότι τὰ σκεύη οὐκ ἀπεδίδον, καὶ ra évé- 
χυρα ἀφείλετο, καὶ ἐμὲ συνέκοψε τὸν εἰσπράττοντα καὶ ὑπηρετοῦντα 
"τῇ πόλει. Demosth. κατὰ Evepy. p. 1151. 

It appears from what immediately follows, that the Senate had 
the power either of delivering over this offender to one of the 
ordinary courts of justice, or of fining him to the amount of 
161. 184. 4d. (rats πεντακοσίαιε.)--- 

An instance of an εἰσαγγελία in the case of a murder occurs in 

. Demosthenes :—xaf’ obs καιροὺς ἡ εἰσαγγελέα ἐδόθη, ἡ eis τὴν 

«βουλὴν, ὑπὲρ ᾿Αριστάρχον τοῦ Μόσχον, ὅτι εἴη Νικόδημον ἀπεκτονώς. 
~—Kara Μειδίου. p. 554.—In the case of ill usage of an heiress 

{(ἐπίκληροε) in Isseus :---οὐκ dy εἰσήγγελλεε πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα κακοῦ- 
σθαι τὴν ἐπίκληρον ὑπὸ τοῦ εἰσποιήτον οὕτως ὑβριδομένην, καὶ ἄκληρον 
τῶν αὐτῆς πατρῴων καθισταμένην ; ἄλλως τε καὶ μόνων τούτων τῶν 

, δικῶν ἀκινδύνων τοῖε διώκουσιν οὐσῶν, καὶ ἐξὸν τῷ βυνλομένῳ βοηθεῖν 

, ταῖς ἐπικλήροις ; οὔτε γὰρ ἐπιτίμιον ταῖς πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα εἰσαγγελέ- 
acs ἕπεστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν οὐδεμίαν τῶν ψήφων οἱ εἰσαγγείλαντες μεταλά- 
βωσιν.---ϑυρεν Pyrrhi Hered. p. 44. ed. Reiskii. 

Vol. 1. chap. xxiv. ‘‘ Of the private Judgments, Actions, ἄς." 

With respect to the courts in which the different causes were 
heard,’ I have already referred to a passage in Demosth. 

Alpes Λάκριτον xapayp. which throws some light on the subject : 
to that may be added the following :-- ἐνταυθοῖ πόλλ᾽ ἄττα καὶ δεινά 
- moe ἅμα ἐγκαλεῖ. καὶ γὰρ αἰκίαν, καὶ ὕβριν, καὶ βιαίων, καὶ πρὸς 
ἐπικλήρονε ἀδικήματα. τούτων δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἑκάστου χωρὶς αἱ δίκαι, καὶ οὔτε 
πρὸς τὴν αὐτὴν ἀρχὴν, οὔθ᾽ ὑπὲρ τιμημάτων τῶν αὐτῶν. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν 
αἰκία, καὶ τὰ τῶν βιαίων, πρὸς τοὺς τετταράκοντα" αἱ δὲ τῆς ὕβρεως 
-πρὸς τοὺς δεσμοθέτας᾽" ὅσα δ' els ἐπικλήρους πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα. De- 
mosth. xpos Πανταινετ. p. 976.---σαν γὰρ ἕξ θεσμοθέται, of wepi 
. draipnoews δικάϑοντες. ἦσαν δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι τρεῖς εἷς ἐπώνυμος, ἐξ οὗ 
καὶ ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς ἐπώνυμο; ὠνομάθετο' δεύτερος ὁ βασιλεὺς, ὁ τὰ τῶν 
. ὀρφανῶν καὶ ἀσεβειῶν διοικῶν" τρίτος ὁ ἀολέμαρχοε &c. Argum. 2. in 
. Orat. Dem. κατ᾽ ᾿Ανδρογίέωχος. ΄ ᾿ 
Vol. 1. Ρ. 144. ‘* Others are of opinion that by ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος, 
. Demosthenes, whose expression it is, meant no more_ than: the 
. lower part of the tablet. Petitus will have Demesthenes 
.fo mean no more by ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος, than the law. which 
beneath, or afterwards in the same oration, is cited by him.” 

Demosthenes had already recited one law; ὁ κάτωθεν is the one 
next to that before recited. This -will be plain to any one who 
considers the whole passage: where Demosthenes, after usmg the 
expression ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος, presently substitutes TON NOMON 

TON META ΤΑΥ͂ΤΑ, as ‘equivalent to it.——In Aristocrat. 
“Ῥ. 29. . 48, “ ; 


Vol. 1.p.162, “ Ifany one hath bribed the Helisean Court, 
or any other court of judicature among the Athenians, or hath 
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“called a senate, or entered into conspiracy—&c.” ~ In the original 
(Demosth. xara Στεφ. ψευδομ. B. p. 1187.) "Edy res ovvloryrat, ἢ 
συνδικάξῃ τὴν ἡλιαίαν, ἣ τῶν δικαστηρίων τι τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἣ τὴν 
᾿ βουλὴν ἐπὶ δωροδοκίᾳ χρήματα διδοὺς ἢ dexdpevos——. « | 

Vol. 1. p. 163. His evidence shall suffice, that can give his 
ἀκοὴ, or what he heard from a person deceased—” ἀκοὴν ob« 
ἐῶσιν of νόμοι Θῶντος μαρτυρεῖν ἀλλὰ τεθνεῶτος. Demosth. κατὰ 
Στεφ. B. p. 1180.—Our English laws more wisely reject all evi- 
dence upon hearsay ; because such evidence is in reality that of a 
person unsworn. . 

Vol.1. p. 167. ‘* Let usurers’ interest-money be moderate.” — 
The common rate of interest at Athens was twelve per cent. (one 
drachma monthly for one mina.) Timarchus was so extravagant 
as to give eighteen per cent. says A:schines, in Timarch. p. 126. 

Vol. 1. p. 173. “All genuine citizens, whose estates were 
impaired by litigious suits when Solon’ entered the Pretorship, 
shall have permission of leaving their estates to whom they will, 
&c.” This is an unaccountable translation ; the original 18,--- ὅσοι 
μὴ éxexolnvro, Sore μήτε ἀπειπεῖν pyr’ ἐπιδικάσασθαι, ὅτε Σόλων 
εἰσήει τὴν ἀρχὴν, τὰ δαυτοῦ διάθεσθαι εἶναι ὅπως ἂν ἐθέλῃ---κ. τ᾿ A. 
Demosth. κατὰ reg. ψευδομ. B. p. 1138. .The true. explanation 
.may be seen in Reiske’s notes. 

_ Vol. 1. Ρ. 4490. “" The order of wrestlers was appointed by lots 
in this manner, &c.” 

See Lucian’s Hermotimus. p. 572. A. ed. Salmur. Vol. 11. 6. X1. 
“ Of their marriages.” on " 

For a curious account of the ceremonies in ancient marriages 
the reader is referred to pages 318, 319, 320. Tom. 11]. of Sir 
Henry Saville’s edition of St. Chrysostom: where. fie will find also 
some just observations on the folly and evil tendency of them.- 

Vol. 11.Ὁ. 295. “* There is a story of the sophister Hermo- 
crates relating to this custom, that having a woman not very agree- 
able imposed upon him by Severus the Roman Emperor, and heing 
asked his ἀνακαλυπτήρια when she took off her veil, he teplied 
᾿ἐγκαλυπτήρια μὲν οὖν τοιαύτην λαμβάνον, It would be more proper 
to make her @ present to keep her veil on, unless her face was more 
agrevable.”-——If the true reading be λαμβάνῶν, δώσω, or some 
such word is understood: if λαμβάνο» ΤΊ, δοτέον. Archbishop 
Potter takes ἐγκαλνπτήρια in the sense given it by Calius Rho- 
diginus. 

Vol. 11. p. 446. ““ Τὸ ὁμοτράπεξον, to have eaten at the Same 
table, was esteemed an inviolable obligation to friendship, ‘ahd ἅλα 
καὶ rpdre@ay παραβαίνειν, to tratsgréss the salt and the table, that 
is, To break the laws of hospitality, and to injure one ‘by whoin 
any petson had” been entertained. was accounted ‘one Of‘ ‘the 
blackest of crimes. ‘Hence that exaggerating interrogation of 
Demosthenes, Tos Gres; ποῦ τράπεθαι; ταῦτα yap ᾿τραγφϑεῖ 
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wapiby, , 86.) “¢ Where is the salt? where is the hospitable 
fable Hi or in despite of theee, he has been the author of these 
troubles” Ἢ’ 

These last, words are strangely translated: the passage is in the 
oration. of Demosth. sept flapaxp. p. 400. ταῦτα yap τραγῳδεῖ 
περιϊὼν, “ For this he goes about exclaiming in an exaggeratory 
manner,” are the words of Demosthenes himself; ποῦ δ᾽ ἅλες ; ποῦ 
ἐράτεϑαι ; are those of Eschines, cited by Demosthenes. 
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NO. XU}. 


[Continued from No. XLV. p. 52.] 
I.—Metrical lines -— 
Thuc. iv. 118. sffe δικαιότερον τούτων δοκεῖ εἶναι, ἰόντες---- 
γ. 26. οὐ πολλὰς πκαρενεγκούσας, καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ χρησμῶν---ϑ᾿ 
VI. Q2. οὖσαν καὶ τὴν μέλλουσαν δύγαμιν καθέλητε---- 
It is possible that some of the metrical lines extracted by the 
writer from prose authors, may have been, by an oversight, 
cited twice; 1 so, the reader will excuse the mistake. 
II.—Knight, in his Prolegomena to Homer, (xxiii.) speaks 
of Helen’s ignorance-of the death of her brothers, (Il. iil.) as an 
improbable circumstance. It should be recollected, that Helen’ 
had been ten years . absent from her native country ;. for June, 
in the Fourth or Eighth Iliad, speaks of herself as having beem 
engaged for ten years in exciting the different nations of Greece 
to war. While upon the topic of Homer, it may nut be amiss 
to notice an objection which has been made to the probability of 
his history, on the ground that the numbers of the Grecian army 
at Troy, if computed as Thucydides proposes, by multiplying 
the number of vessels by the supposed average number of men, 
are greater than could by any possibility have been assembled in 
the actual state of Greece; being, as is alleged, equal or greater 
than the numbers assembled at Platea, to repel the later invasion 
of Persia. It may be answered, that, in the latter case, ‘Thebes, 
with all Boeotia, except Plateea, and the populous province of 
Thessaly, were enlisted in the Persian cause, and that Argos, 
one of the most powerful states of Greece, remained neutral ; 
and that, notwithstanding this, and perhaps some other trifling 
deductions which we may not recollect, the balance of numbers — 
vein favor of the army at Plateea, when compared with that 
of Troy. . 
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Ἴ11.--.Α writer in the Quarterly Review, Vel. xii. pp. 84, 85. 
mentions a translation of the Iliad by Macpherson, the editor 
of Ossian, executed m a singular metro-prosaic style—I re- 
member to have seen a translation of the same poem, written in 
blank verse, but, by a singular fancy, printed after the manner 
of prose. It was the one set up in opposition to Pope’s, mien- 
, tioned in Johnson’s Life of Broome or Fenton. 

IV.—The following are instances in Homer, more or less 
probable, of an adaptation of a name to the character of the in- 
dividual to.whom it is given:—Nigeds "AyAatns υἱὸς χαρόποιό 
τ᾽ ἄγακτος (on the principle of “ Matre pulchra filia pulchrior”). 
Ὅδιος and Εὐρυβάτης (heralds)—vid¢ Φρονίοιο Νοήμων (Od. iv.) 
Φήμιος Τερπιάδης (the minstrel) Od. xxii. 330. (πολύφημος 18 
used as an epithet to ἀοιδὸς, ib. 876.)—In the eighth book of the 
Odyssey, the names given to the Pheacians who engage. in the 
Yace, Ποντεὺς, Πρωρεὺς, ᾿Λναβησίνεως, &c. alluding to the mari- 
time pursuits of the Phaacian people, may remind us of the 
ὀνοματοποιΐα of Dibdin the song-writer, and his Ben Bowsprits, 
Tom Tarpawlins, &c. &c. | 

V.—We have heard it Jaid down as a canon, that when the 
particle que is lengthened at the beginning of the second foot 
of a Latin heroic hexameter; the word which succeeds it begin- 
ning. with a single consonant, (as in Virgil’s “6 Liminaque laurus- 
que dei,”) that consonant is uniformly a liquid (as in the above 
instance). We believe this to be almost uniformly the case, at 
least in Virgil, who indulges in these and other liberties more 
than any of his successors in the heroic line; one exception, 
however, (we know oot whether it isa solitary one) occurs jp 
the twelfth Aineid ; . 


Chloresque, Sybarimque, Daretaque, Thersilochumque — 363. 


Thus also Ovid, in the Fable of Pentheus in the Meta- 
morphoses ; Patresque populique : 

VI.—“ Qui rebellantium fuerit furor, vel hinc intelligi potest, 
quod in usum nove classis tecta domusque resciderunt, etc.—in 
tormentorum vincula matronz crines suos contulerunt.” Flor. 
li, 25. (he is speaking of the preparations made by the citizens 
of Carthage for the third Punic war). Compare with this, an 
anecdote related by a writer in the Quarterly Review, in com- 
memorating the sacrifices made by the Prussian people in 1818, 
on behalf of their country, when endangered by French aggres- 
sion, ““ An anecdote of a Silesian peasant girl deserves to be 
recorded, as it shows the general feeling which pervaded the 


’ 
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country.—While her neighbours and family were contributing 


“in different ways to the expenses of the war, she for some time 
- was in the greatest distress at her inability to mamifest her pa- 
‘triotism, as she possessed.nothing which she could dispose of 
“for that purpose. At length the idea struck her, that her hair, 
- which was of great beauty, and the pride of her parents, might 


be of some value, and she accordingly set off one morning pri- 


-vately for Breslau, and disposed of her beautiful tresses for a 
_ couple of dollars. The hair-dresser, however, with whom she 
had negociated the bargain, bemg touched with the girl’s con- 
. duct, reserved his purchase for the manufacture of bracelets and 
‘other ornaments ; and 88 the story became public, he in the end 
: sold so many, that be was enabled, by this fair maiden’s locks 
‘alone, to subscribe a hundred dollars to the exigencies of the 
‘State.” Quarterly Review, Vol. xiii. Art. Gentz on the Fall of 
- Prussia, p. 486, note. 


VII.—We know not whether it has ever been observed, that 
the Odyssey is divisible into six parts, each containmg four 
books, and embracing a separate series of action: the first com- 


‘ prising the voyage of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta, with its 
‘causes; the second (Φαιαχὶς) the adventures of Ulysses in 
- Pheacia; the third, the history of his wanderings subsequently 
‘to the taking of Troy; the fourth, the events in [thaca previous 


to his revisiting his city and palace; the fifth, bis adventures 


“with the suitors; and the sixth, their slaughter, with its causes 
“and consequences. Perhaps the remark 1s not worth making ; 


we propose it, however, to those who are interested in the ques- 
tion respecting the composition of the Homeric poems. 
VIII.—Is it a well-founded observation, that among scholars 
educated at our English Universities, a critical knowledge of 
Greek is more frequent than a similar acquaintance with Latin ? 
If so, is it to be accounted for by the circumstance, that it is 
not till the time at which persons generally enter the Universi- 
ties, that the mind acquires such a conformation as to be capa- 
‘ble of entering, with any satisfaction, into the minutia of con- 
struction and phraseology; combined with the fact, (so far as 
it is‘auch) that the Latin language is more especially cultivated 
at our public schools, and the Greek at our Universities? This, 
to use Hume’s phrase, is nothing more than “a doubtful solu- 
tion of a doubtful doubt.” ΝΕ 
_ TX.—It happens, not unfrequently, in the poems of Homer, 
that after a proposition has been stated’ in, a particular πο, the 


᾿ next line begins with a qualification, or explanation, or additional 


description, in the shape of an epithet, adverb, or participle ; 
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‘this opening word being itself ‘followed by a statement of- the 
‘cause of such qualification, Kc. or something. srmilar. We sus- 
‘pect that this péculiarity has been frequently overlooked by. the 
- commenhtators ; and we make the observation, because we think 
that the sense of some passages might perhaps be better under- 
stood, and the. punctuation improved, by an attention to it. But 
we have no time to say more on this subject. We shall only .at 
_present refer to Il, xi. 828. xvii. 671. xvii. 20. Qd. vi. 249. 
xvii. 450. xx. 61. xxii. 810. $31. Hes. épy. 102. 175. also 9. 
if genuine. 
X.— Parallel passages continued.— 
1. Ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof: I also will laugh at’ your calamity, I will mock 
en your fear cometh ;—then shall they-call upon me, but 1 will 
not answer; they shall-seek me early, but ‘they shall not find 
me : for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear 
.of the Lord.. Proverbs, chap. 1, v. 25, 26, 28, 29. 
Thus Aéschylus, speaking of the wicked man in distress ; 


καλεῖ δ᾽ ἀκούοντας οὐ- 
δέν' ἐν μέσᾳ δυσπαλεῖ τε δίνα" 
γελᾷ δ᾽ ὁ δαίμων ἐπ ἀνδρὶ ϑερμουργῷ' 
fésch. Eumen. 555. ed. Glasg. 
2. μισῶ πολίτην, ὅ ὅστις ὠφελεῖν πάτραν 
βραδὺς φανεῖται, “μεγάλα δὲ βλάπτειν ταχὺς, 
καὶ πόριμον αὑτῷ, τῇ πόλει δ᾽ ἀμήχανον. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1464. Inverniz, 


Thus a well-known modern satirist, speaking of a certain mi- 
“Mistry : 


Those hack’d and tainted tools, so foully fit 
For the grand artisan of mischief ᾿ 
So useless ever but in vile employ, 
So weak to save, so vigorous to destroy ! 
Intolerance, a Satire (by T. Moore.) 


3. μέγας γὰρ ding ἐστὶν εὔθυνος βροτῶν 
, Ὗ ἔνερθε χθονός .------- Esch. Choeph. 273. Glasg. 


This resembles the oracle given to the Glendoveer, in the twen- 
tieth Canto of the Curse of Kehama:— 


Go, ye who suffer, go to Yamen’s throne ; 3 
He hath the remedy for every woe; ~ 
He setteth right whate’er is wrong below. 


4 
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4, The concluding simile in the following passage (quoted by 
Coleridge as one of the mottos to the second section of his 
“ Friend,” from a piece entitled “ Motion to the Parliament of 
England concerning the Advancement of Learning,” by J. H. 
conjectured by Coleridge to be John Hall) resembles the Jead- 
ing idea in several passages formerly quoted by Mr. Seager and 
the present writer, in their respective collections of parallel 


re We cannot bi 7 
“We cannot but look up with reverence to the advanced 
natures of the naturalists and moralists in highest repute amongst 
us: and wish they had been heightened by a more noble princi- 
ple, which had crowned all their various sciences with the prin- 
cipal science, and in their brave strayings after truth helpt them 
to better fortune than only to meet with her handmaids, and 
kept them from the fate of Ulysses, who, wandering through 
the shades, met all the ghosts, yet could not see the queen,” 
Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. iii. p. 67. 


CZCILIUS METELLUS. 


THE VILLAS OF CICERO. 


Nomenovs were the villas which Tullius possessed in various 
parts of Italy. Middleton states that, according to some, he 
was owner of no fewer than eighteen ; but he is silent as to his 
authority. Exclusive of his house on the Palatine, I have never . 
been able to make out more than ten: a number sufficiently 
considerable, and which it may be questioned whether the Ro- 
man emperors exceeded, or even equalled. On this account 
some have thrown out suspicions injurious to his reputation ; 
but dexterous forsooth must he have been, if, with his multi- 
plicity of vocations, he could have found time to turn fortune- 
hunter, and cajole people out of their estates. Some of his 
country-houses he no doubt built; and it is probable that single : 
men of respectability, aware of his high merit, and having no 
descendants of their own, made him their heir." 


’ Confirmed, I see, by his own words, Phil, II. c. 16. 
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Middleton seems to contradict himself, when having stated 
on the authority. of Seneca, that the Romans usually built their. 
villas on hills, he proceeds to look upon Grotta-Ferrata as occu- 
pying the site of the Tusculan villa, situated under the hills 
between Frascati and Albano.’ But the monastery of La Ruffiz 
nella, lately occupied by Jesuits, but now by Lucien Buona- 
parte, more likely stands on the Tusculan retreat of Cicero. 
Nothing can be conceived finer than. the landscape commanded. . 
by this enviable. spot. The corridor is filled with mutilated in- - 
- scriptions and busts found in the ruius of the city above. One.. 


of them is inscribed 
“ΝΕ DIPHILOS 


POETES : : 
probably the tragic poet mentioned by Cicero, as having lam- 
pooned Pompeius at the Apollimarian games.* τς 

Ascending the hill by a fine shrubbery, the chief. ornament of. 
which is a very perfect sitting statue,’ most likely of the orator, 
and recently found in the ruins of Tusculum by the proprietor, 
we reached the site of the ancient city. Considerable remains 
of. the theatre and public aqueduct have been unearthed, and the - 
guide told me that some leaden pipes and tiles have been found : 
with the orator’s name inscribed. : _ “ 

Close to where they were excavated, and.a few paces from the 
amphitheatre, there are magnificent ruins, which bear the charac- . 
ter of the buildings of the latter: period of the republic. They. 
consist of a long crypto-porticus, whch communicated with 
séveral chambers ; traces of which are still visible. It is pretty 
obvious that there was another story. ‘They have been called, - 
time immemorial, Lia Scuola di Cicerone; and, with every pro- 
bability on their side, may be contemplated as the remains οὔ: 
the Academia Tusculana, which we need no longer look, for at 
Grotta Ferrata, as Middleton imagined, or even at La Ruffinel- : 
la; byt rather on the -declivity of the hill facmg the Alban: 
mount” that mount so majestically apostrophised m the Pro: 

stone! . 
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ὁ Near Grotta-Ferrata, I remarked several magnificent planes, the de-: 
scendants, perhaps, of those under which Cotta, Crassus, and Scevola, 
discussed the qualifications of an orator. De Orat. I. 8. 

2 “Tudis Apollinaribus Diphilus Poeta in nostrum Pompeium petu- 
lanter invectusest.” Ad Att. II. ep. 19. ΝΝ 

3 Perhaps they conveyed the Aqua Crabre for which he paid an annual 
rent tu the Tusculans; “ ego Tusculanis pro aqua Crabya vectigal pen- 
dam.” In Rull. 3. 
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“ Vos enim jam, Albani tumuli, atque luci, vos, inquant, tar - 
ploro et obtestor, vosque, Albanorum obrute are, sacrorutm - 
populi Romani gocie et squales, quas ille preeeps amentia, - 
ceesis, prostratisque sanctissinis lucis, substructionam insanis mo- ς 
libus oppresserat; vestre tum ara, vestrez religtones viguerunt, . 
vestra vis valuit, quam ille omui scelere pollnerat : tuque ex téo : 
edito monte Latiaris sancte Jupiter, .cujns ille lacus, nemora, | 
finesque seepe omni nefariy stupro. et scelere macularat, aliquen- . 
do ad eum puniendum oculos aperuistis: vobis illz, vobis, vestre . 
in conspectu sere, sed justa tamen et debite poeur solute - 
sunt.” . ΝῊ 
As we descended frum the Telegoni’ juga parricide, a loud 
clap of thunder burst with fracas from the steeps where the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris formerly stood; the welkin behind 
Tusculum was shrowded in black, while a strong gleam of light | 
was poured full on the ruins of the Academia. The striking 
accidents of the landscape corresponded with the recollections 
of him whose favorite retreat was the object of our visit; im- 
mortalised as it.is by those philosophical disputations, which the | 
common consent of the learned world classes among the most . 
valuable monuments of Roman literature. ‘Tullius indeed.is no | 
where greater than at Tusculanum. Common statesmen and, 
lawyers, on retiring intd the.country, are obliged to renovate their 
hearts with light. reading, or.family chit-chat. His unbendings - 
were with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and Zeno, 

In ἃ second visit to La Ruffinella, when the Tusculan 
groves appeared in the gay livery of spring, I caused a faithful 
copy of the profile of the above-mentioned statue to be taken, 
which is here given. The more I consider it, the more I am in- 
clined to think it a Cicero, 

The classical retreat of La Ruffinella has been celebrated in - 
some racy stanzas of the sixteenth century, with which we will 
take a farewell of Tusculanum, and its present proprietor; for 
the Venusian whispers: 


~ 


Ne semper udum Tibur, et Xsule 
Declive contempleris arvim, et 
Telegoni juga parricide. 
- I. 
Su le porte del vecchio Tusculano, 
Nell’ alto monte sta la Ruffinella; 
L’empito de li venti soffia in vano; 
Quivi si gode ogn’ altra-cosa bella; 
Monti, campagne, e il Lazio Romano 
Domina, come Sule ogn’ altra stella. 
La vista, l’aria, l’acque, i frutti,e Pombre, . 
Fanno ch’ ogni travaglio qui si sgombre. 
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Il. 

Sopra un ameno poggio antiche mura 
-Con mirabil disegno, e arte rara, 

Sestentan l’edificio, che non cura 
Caldo, né gela, e con ia vista cara, 
Rimira i colli intorno, e la pianura, 
.1} mar Tirreno, ela citta preclara . 

Di Roma, il gran Suratte, e le colline 

Fertilissime e grate Tiburtine. 


“TIL ᾿ 
Spira quivi dal lucido oriente © 
Aura soave, e porta al ciel splendure ; 

_ La tramontana se ne vien suvente 
Purgandu intorno o,nidannoso humore; 
Ma dal notturnoe tacit’ uccidente 
Soave spira il vento, e'tempra !’hore. 

It mezzo giorto con allegra faccia, 
Con l'uno 6 l’altro vento ivi s’abbraccia. . 


. IV. 

O desiato avventurato colle, 
Che di bello habitar sei si dgtato ! 
La fama Tusculana ogn’ uno estolle ; 
Il Tusculano cielo a tutti ἃ grato, 
A ville antiche la lor gloria tofle; 
L’ariae la terra l’han tanto esaltato! . 
Li convicini, eanco i Tramontani 

« Vengono a ristorarsi 6 farsi sani." 


‘ 


With regard to the Asturan villa, Wolfius, in his Latium Ve- : 


tus, gives a view of same ruins, “ quas,” to use his words, ' 
‘‘ religuias ville Ciceronis recte dixeris.” ‘They stand on: a. 
small island at the mouth of the rivulet which flows by. Astura, . 


atown.of Pheenician origin, as its name.implies. Cicero, in one : 


of his letters, says: “est his locus amosnus, qui et Circetis et . 


Antio aspici potest.” ‘The bad character of the people deters 
strangers. from visiting Astura, as it did myself, not without 
regret ; fur this retreat was the scene of the orator’s affliction on 
the death of his daughter... Wandering among the thickets from 


wn ὁ 


morn to even, philosophy seems to have afforded him but slight , 


consolation: ‘ in hac solitudine careo omnium colloquio, cum- 
que mane in sylvam me abstrusi densam et asperam, non exeo 


inde ante vesperam. Secundum te, nihil amicius solitudine ; in | 
ea mibi omnis sermo est cum literis; eum tamen interpellat . 


fletus, cui repugno quoad possum, sed adhuc pares non sumus.”* 


The site of what is called the Ciceronian villa at Antium, 


? Fabrizio-Le Delizie Tusculane. Roma. 1596, 7 Ad Att. XIT.ep. 15. 
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which contained his best library, is laid down by Sickler in bis 
topography of Jatium. 

_As for the Formian villas, (superior et inferior, ) the site of 
the first is not pretended to be known ; but the keeper of the inn 
at Mola di Gaeta, called la villa di Cicerone, where we break- 
fasted, will not fail to carry you through his orange and lemon 
orchard, to an ancient bath supported by columns of a good style, 
and one of the most perfect of the Roman ruins; which, at bis 
suggestion, I suppose, we must dignify with the title of Villa 
Formiana infertoris rudera. The substructions of the town of 
Formiz are hard by seen every where under the waves. 

As I embarked at Bai, near the tomb of Agrippina, to 
cross over to Puzzuoli, on a fine star-light evening, which 
brought to recollection one of the finést passages of Tacitus,‘ 
the guide pointed to a hill above the Lucrine lake, now reduced 
to the size of a pond, and which he called the site of the Cuman 
villa ; if so, it was not more than a mile from the Puteolan, of 
which twelve or thirteen arches are still seen on the side next 
the vineyard, and, intermixed as they are with trees, are very pic- 
turesque seen from the sea, These ruins are about one mile 
from Puzzuoli, ard have always been styled L’ Academia di 
Cicerone. Plinius is very circumstantial in the description of 
the site: “ab Averno lacu Puteolos tendentibus imposita litto- 
ri.” The classical traveller will not forget that the Puteolan 
villa is the scene of some of the orator’s philosophical works, 
I searched in vain for the mineral spring commemorated by — 
Laurea Tullius, in the well-known complimentary verses pre: 
served by Plinius; for it was effaced by the convulsions which 
the whole of this tract experienced in the sixteenth century, so 
poetically described in Gray’s hexameters.* 

It would appear, from several passages in his letters, that 
Cicero was very partial to these enchanting shores ; but he 
complains to Atticus of the frequent intrusion of idle visiters : 


___* Descriptive of the murder of Agrippina by Nero, “ noctem sideribus 
illustrem, et placido mari quietam, quasi convincendum ad scelus Dt | 
prebuere.” The reflection of the stars, too,in the rippling waves, re- Ὁ 
minded meof something more pleasing; = = #8 © (© "= "~ ' 
‘ Ante bonam Venerem gelidz per littora Bai, 
Tila natare lacus cum lampade jussit Amorem. 
‘ "Dum natat, algentes cecidit scintilla per undas ; 
Hinc vapor ussit aquas: quicunque natavit, amavit. 
Frag. Inc. Auct. 
* Nec piocul infelix se tollitin ethera Gaurus,etc. -᾿ 
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4* O loca ceéteroqui valde expetenda,. ‘interpellandum autem 
multitudiue pene fugienda.”? co 
Among numerous excursions made in the environs of Napleg, 

-I crassed to the little island of Nesis, now called Negjta, rarely 
visited, and resembling in shape a Greek theatre; tempted to 
go thither by the recollection that in the most critical period of 
the republic, she orator had a rendezvous there.with Brutus ; 
“« Nonis Quint. veni in Puteolanum ; postridie ievs ad Brutum 
in Nesidem hec scripsi. Bruto tue litere grate erant; fyi 
enim apud illum multas horas in Neside.”* The whole οὗ this 
island belonged to Lucullus. Itis worth while to visit.the 
castle, which commands one of the best views of the Pyteolan 
-bay. Here your eye may range over the promontory of Mise- 
num; more interesting as having been the retreat of Cornelis, 
mother of the Gracehi, than.the occasional residence of Lu-. 
cullas and Tiberius. Beyond are the festile and populaus isles 
of Ischia and Procida; the first, the temporary abode of Vit- 
toria Colonna, the accomplished and excellent marcbioness of 
‘Pescara: alittle above the now desolate Bate, stands Bauli,. 
' where the orator and Haertensius.want through their phiosophi-. 
cal exercises tagether;3 while nearly in the midét of the bay, 
the sea still foams round a -black stone, part of the foundation. 
of the pharos to the Portus Julius. A century or lass will 
prehably efface the scanty remains of one of the noblest works 
of the Augustan age ; but it will exist for ever in the spnaroys 
dines of Maro: . 

“ An portus memorem, Lucrinoque addita οἰαυδίΓα, 

Atque indignatum thagnis stridoribus equor; . ες 

Julia qua ponto Jonge sonat unda τοῦθ, 

Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur zstus Avernis ἢ ᾿ 

‘With regard to the Pompeian villa of Cicero, the learned 

Abate Romanelli, in his journey from Naples to Pompeii, 
thinks that the house near the street of the Tombs, above that 
of Marcus Arrius Diomedes, is the villa in question. He founds. 
his opinion on a passage of the -Academical Question, entitled, 
Lacullus, in which the orator, discussing the sentiments of 


' Ad Att. XVI.ep.16. * Ad Att. XVI. ep. 1. 

3 Quibus de rebus et alias sepe nobis multa quasita, et disputata sunt, 
et quondam in Hortensii villa, que est ad Baulos. Acad. II..Quest, IT. 
Hortensius was a frequent visiter at the Cuman villa; which was often 
crowded with company: habemus in Cumano quasi pueillam Romani: 
ad Att. V. ep. 2. “ . . 

4 Viaggio da Napoli ἃ Pompeii. Nap. 1817. 
VOL. XXIII. Cl. υἱ. NO#XLVI.  U 
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Epicurus respecting the senses, with Lucullus in his villa at 
Bauli,.thus speaks : ‘‘ ego Catuli Cumanum ex hoc loco video, 
Pompeianum non cerno ; neque quidquam interjectuni est quod 
obstet, sed iutendi longius ecies non potest. O preclarum 
prospectum! Puteolos videmus, at familiarem nostrum Avia- 
num in porticu Neptuni ambulantem non videmus.” He could 
then, observes Romanelli, see from Bauli, a village near the 
‘promontory of Misenum, the Cuman villa of Catulus to his 
‘left, and the town of Puteoli on the opposite side of the bay; 
but be could not descry his Pompeian villa; not that any thing 
intervened, sed quia intendt longzus actes non potest. Now of 
all the houses in Pompeii, this is the only one yet discovered 
that commands a view of the site of Bauli in the distant haze. 
Here, then, continues the Abate, we must place his villa. [η- 
genious as this conjecture is, it must be remembered, that only 
one-fifteenth of Pompeii has been yet unearthed ; and, perhaps, 
if the excavations are contmued nearer the sea, the discovery of 
his villa may yet be ascertained by existing monuments. I cer- 
tified that Romanelli is right with regard to the view both at 
Baul and Pompeii. Be it as it may, the house contains a 
spacious cellar well-stored with flagons, standing as they: were 
‘left, but filled with ashes from Vesuvius, which are still reddish 
from the crimson juice. A flight of stairs (a great rarity‘in the 
houses at Pompeil) leads to a gallery inlaid with Mosaic. Frage 
ments of white marble lie scattered about. ὌΝ 
The classical traveller as he surveys from this terrace the 
azure 866. of the Neapolitan gulph, bounded by Castella- 
mare, sirere the elder Plinius dropped down suffocated, by 
.Capri, and cape Misenum, will hardly refrain ‘from exclaiming 
with the orator: O praclarum prospectum ! . - 


C.. KELSALL. 


_ CRITICAL REMARKS, 
On the Fragments of Sappho, Alcaus, and Stesicherus, 


PUBLISHED IN THE MUSEUM CRITICUM. 


SAPPHO. ° °° . 
I.—Line 19, Read τίς San-goi τ᾽ ἀδικήη ; The remains of 
this reading may be traced in the various corruptions of the 
manuscripts. The error arose probably from not perceiving 
‘that the word Σαπφοῖ was divided at the end of the line. 


Sappho, Alceus, and Steschorus, ‘307. . 
‘  4[—Line 10. The editor would read ἐπιδεδρόμακεν for ὕποδε- 
δρόμακεν, but Catullus translates it tenues sub artus Flamma 

dimanat. a | 
Line 16. Read φαίνομαι, [4τῦ.} The writer who quotes 
the passage would probably omit only a ‘proper. name, as 
being nothing to his purpose. ‘The poetess surely could not 
conclude a stanza with a word so insignificant, that it might be 
omitted without detriment to the sense.’ ‘The names of all 
Sappho’s favorites have been preserved ; and the only one which 

_ will suit the measure is “Arig: see xXX1, XXXII. 
᾿ VIII, Should probably be arranged thus: ἡ 
κῆνοι δ᾽ apa πάντες 
χαρχήσι᾽ ἔχον «καὶ ἔλειβον, 
ἀρᾶάσαντο δὲ πάμπαν 
ἐσλὰ τῶ γάμβρω. - . 
This passage is quoted by two different writers.in this very order, 
and in these very words. It is not probable that both should 
have made the same omissions and inversions. It is taken from 
the ᾿Επιθαλάμια, and the measure is analogous to many other 
fragments from the same poem. ᾿ Lo, 

X 1.—The drift of this beautiful fragment seems to have been 
misunderstood. 1t was perbaps.addressed to some coy favorite 
of the poetess; Propertius probably took the following short 
poem from this fragment: ee . 

Scribant de te alti, vel sjs ignota, licebit; _ 
Ludet, qui sterili semina ponit humo. _ 
Omuia, crede mihi, tecum uno munera lecto 

Auferet extremi funeris atra dies; 
Et tua transibit contempens ossa viator, | 
Nec dicet, Cinis hec docta puella fuit. 

X LIT.—Read τὲ for rs, which misprint occurs elsewhere. 

X LUT.— Read θυρυρῷ πόδες ἑπτόργυιοι. ΕΝ 

LX.—This fragment and LX XVI. are both ἐν τῷ πέμπτῳ 
τῶν Μελῶν, and are’ probably‘so near as to illustrate each other. 

LXXX. and XCI. are probably adjoining fragments from 
the ᾿Επιθαλάμια. . ΝΣ ᾿ 

LXXXVII. may be arranged thus : 

ἐγὼν δ᾽ ἐμαυτᾷ 
τοῦτο σύνοιδα. . 
This and LX Χ XII. should be placed among the first ten frag- 
ments. 
LXXXIX.—Read σοὶ 8 ἐγὼ λευκὰς ἐπὶ βωμὸν αἶγας, and 


perhaps it should follow VI. 
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in this able edition of. the fragments, we may perhaps detect 
the language of a foreigner, by its beiug too Holic. 
ALCRUS. 
XI.—Read sipew for-wig σω. 
XIV .—This fragment is repeated, XLVII. aad a fragment 
referred to in the note on Sappho XX X. is omitted. 
XVIII.—Line 8 may be read . 
ἀχεῖ 8 ἐκ πετάλων ἀδέα τέττιξ [ὑπὸ τῶν πτερῶν} 
where ἀδέα is put for τάδε dy: it seems that it was written by 
mistake ade a, and then corrupted to make the two parts signi- 
cant. 
XX.— For κἀκκεφαλᾶ; pethaps κἀκκαλάθους. 
LXXXV.—Alcsous tells the attendants to shed 
μύρον κατὰ rag πολλὰ παθοίσας κεφάλας [ἐμᾶς] 
καὶ τῶ πολιῶ στάθεος. 
which is not so violent a change ‘from the original. ἢ 


STESICHORUS. 
I, 2.—Read in one line | 
Θρώσκων ᾿Αμφιάραος, ἄκοντι δὲ νίκοασεν Μελέαγρος. 
- HLL. 1.—Arrange thus : 
᾿Λέλιος δ᾽ 'γπεριονίδας Sewas ἐσκατέβαινε 
“χρύσεον, δι ὠκεανοῖο. 
περάσας ἀφίκοιθ᾽ ἱερᾶς ποτὶ βένθεα νυκτὸς ἐρεμνᾶς, 
πυτὶ pyvipa, κουριδίαν τ᾽ ἄλοχον, παῖ-- 
δάς τε φίλους" ὃ δ᾽ ἐς ἄλσος ἔβα δάφναισι κατάσκιον- - 
wooo! παῖς Aids. 
IV. 1.—Arrange thus : 
ὀὕνεκα Τυνδάρεως ῥέζ- ' 
"aw ἅπασι θεοῖσι, μιᾶς Kuroldos Adder’ ἠπιοδώρου" 
κεῖνα κόραισι χολωσαμένα διγάμους τριγάμους τε τίδησι, " 
χαὶ λιπεσήνορας. / 
IV. 2.—Arrange thus : 
πολλὰ κυδώνια μαλα ποτέῤῥιπτουν ποτὶ δίφρον ἄνακτι, 
πολλὰ δὲ μύρρινα φύλλα, 
καὶ ῥοδίνους στεφάνους, ἴων τε κορωνίδας οὔλας. 
V. 1, 2.---οὔχ ἐστ᾽ ἔτυμος λόγος οὗτος" 
οὐ γὰρ ἔβας ἐν 
“νηυσὶν ἐὐσσέλμοις, οὐδ᾽ ἵκεο πέργαμα Τροίας, — 
Τρῶες 8 αὖ ror’ ἴσαν, ᾿Ελένης εἴδωλον ἔχοντες. 


On the Word Silva, or Sylva. 908. 


The palinodia of Stesichorus was taken in a literal sense by 
many of the ancients; it seems. to have been a humorous and 
mocking aggravation of the original satire. Horace has imitated 
it in his address to Canidia, with great effect ς 

Paratus explare, sett poposceris 

Centum juvencos; sive mendac? lyra 

Voles sonari, ta pudica, tu proba. 

infamis Helene Castor offensus vicem, 

Fraterqwe:magni Castoris, victi prece; Ὁ 

Ademta vati.reddidere lumma. , 
΄ . E. F. B. 


ON THE WORD SILVA, OR SYLVA, 


Tae question respecting the orthography of Sylva, which has 
heen renewed by an intelligent writer in Classical Journal, 
XLV. 50--]., may be decided by the production of the fol- 
lowing authorities -— | 

“ Sylva Isidoro 17, 6. videtur dici quasi Xylina a ξύλον, 
Lagnum, quia in ea ligna cedantur. Sed est ab day, spisitu. 
aspero m 5 conversa, quothodo ab ἐξ est Sex; ab ἥμισυ, Semis, 
insuperque inserto Ὁ consono; qua ratione ab “Aopyes est Aver- 
nus, ab.igos, Serves. Pieriua ad Eel. 4. quod in vett, hbb. 
Stiea ecribatur per ὁ, putat Siloam a silendo dictam esse, quia. 
sit Loews stlens: Sed mterdum ὦ in.¢ convertitur, quemodo a, 
στύπος est Stipes, a φρύγω, Frigo, Sc. Itaque et similiter im 
vett. libb. legas Nimfa, Limfa, Mirtus, Cignus, et similia, 
Nec obstat significationis diversites.. Nam ὅλη ap. Hon. ali- 
quoties legas. pro Sylva, eodemque locutus modo Herodian, et 
qudam ali, qui proea scripsere. Indeque est, quod Macrob. 

- Seip. 1, 12. Sylvestrem tumultum interpretatur Hylen. 
Kam in Cyrilli Glossis legas: Ὕλη ἐν ὄρεσι Sylva, Nemus.” 
G, J. Voss. Etym. L. L. . 

“ Sidea, ἡ Latino scribunt Pierius, Gifanius, Manutius, idque 
defendi posse Pontacus in Euseb. opinatur. Eorum, ratio, quia 
sit a silendo. Rectzx seriptionis ratio inconcinna. Nam ubi 
sunt aves garrule, quadrupedes clamitant, boant, rudunt, rur 
giunt, wbi vizzulta sonantia silvis, υἱοὶ strepitant frondes, ventus, 
sslentium tu clamas? Amat profecto, amat aspera acceptiun- 
cule in s denngrare, ‘EAx0}, Selli ; des, Sedes ; ds, Sus, aliaque 
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sexcenta: sic ὕλη, Si/va, cum digammo Holum. Hebrei, scid, 
Owain, Silvas, εἰ Saltus ex WH, quid postea? Gifanius 
Silva ὁ Latiari nunc ab omnibus scribiclamat. Vineti {n Florum 
illa sunt: Undeunde originem trahat Silva per vocalem Latinam 
dicere, scribereque soleo, et inde Silvios illos, Silvanum Deum, 
Silvestrem Mugam, et quecumque alia nomina nobis Silva 
peperit primam sillabam retinentia. Sic enim illa in antiquis 
exemplaribus monumentisque Latinis scripta reperio, Sic 2sa- 
Bia, Σιλυΐος, Σιλυανὸς scribuntur in Suida, Zonara, Plut. Strab. 
Apud Plut. Sylla Σίλβιον Loci nomen est. Ciofanus in Metam. 
1. testatar Kbris Mss. omnibus Si/vas per ἡ Latinum esse. 
Maro: Si canimus silvas, silve sint consule digna.” Ci. Daus- 
quii Antiqui Novique Latii Orthographica 2, 290. 

« Caute Gr. litteras Latini tractant. Sunt autem υ, ὃ, x, ¢, 
x, ζ, que tantum in iis verbis sunt respiciende, quorum mani- 
festa ex Gr. petita est derivatio; non a@ conjectura nugacium 
Grammaticorum. Sic y male adeumtum est in Sydus, Synce- 
rus, Tyro, que nullo modo sunt ex Grecia: dubie in ceteris, 
Sylva, (Sylva haud dubie est ab ὅλη, nam spiritus asper a Lat. 
in s mutatur, ut ὗς, Sus, ἦμι, Semi, ὅδος, Sedes, ὃξ, Ser, ὑπὲρ, 
Super, ἕρπω, Serpo, ἄλλομαι, Salio. Heumann.) Hyems, Stylas, 
Clypeus, Inclytus, Lacryma: (adde Ocyter, Ocyssime, ab axds, 
Gamquam melius ‘scribitur Ociter, Octssime,.s. Octssame, "Ὑ. 

rte ad Sallust. B. J. 25. p. 58S. Plura collegit ad hunc Cel- 
Jar locum illustrandum’J. Schulz. in Florum Sparsione. p. 152. 
Harles.) εἴ 831 hac essent ab ὕλη, ὕω, γλύφω, στύλος, κλυτὸς, δά-- 
xpvey, (quod tamen non omnibus est liquidum,) tamen-recepta 
Usil ita sunt, et Lat. civitate donata, ut tamquam nata in Latio, 
rion ut Gr. et peregrina, censeantur. (Immo vero quia ‘sunt 
Grecorum, sunt scr. per.y. Excipe tamet ‘Inclutus,. quia .est 
Lat. Alias enim etiam scr. esset ‘irannus pro Tyrannus. Heu- 
mann. Atenim Etymologia sepe fallax est, et orthographia, — 
teste Quinctil.: 1, 7. consuetudini servit, ideoque sepe' mutata 
est.’ Major fides est Inscriptionibus habenda : Numismatibus 
tamen, judice Drakenb. ad Sil. Ital: 1, 93. in ‘vera Orthographa 
invéstiganda tutissime : cre(itur.: Harles.) Obertus ‘ Gifanias 
Pref. in Lucret, praclare:—‘ De Gracis-verbis, ‘iisque . omni- 
bus, que Gr. sunt origine, sed Romana prorsus jam faeta, recte 
éxarandis, ‘longe alia. mibi,‘quam qu vulgo, est sententia: Pato 
ea,’ que ‘in vetustis Codd. uno consensu, licet Greea, Romano 
More sunt exscripta; itidem a nobis scribi debere, ut swa cuique 
. yelinquatur et vindicetur consuetudo.: Que autem Romana‘jam 
sunt vocabula, licet Grecie originem debeant suam, nen ideo 

tamen ‘scripturami sequi debent.’ Exénmipla, que ad ¥ pertinent, 
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hac apposuit, Hiems, Stilus, Silva, Inclitus, Clipeus, Lacrima. 
(In eadem, qua Gifanius, sententia est Jac.‘ Nicol.’ Loensis 
Misc. 4, 2. p. 398. ‘ In orthographja,’ inquiens, ‘ Latinis magis 
credendum est, quam Greecig, qui plerumque voces detorquent, 
ad suam pronunciationem, prout eissnollius sonant, invertuntque, 
quod adeo frequens.est, ut exempla referre sit operis superflut 
et infiniti,’ Harles.) Quedam ex his interdum per τὸ sunt scripta, 
ut Lacruma, Inclutus, (recte scribitur Inclutus,:a cluo. Heu- 
mann.) Céupeus ; sed hoc archaismum sapit, qui postea cultiori 
zave fuit emendatus: Sulla vero, viri nomen, quod Greci Σύλλα 
scribunt, Lat, est, ideoque ubique fere u servatum.” Cellar. _ 

.  Grecorum υ plerumque a Romanis redditur, crassiore paulo 
sono per v, et vice versa. Unde verosimile est, ubr v non thu- 
tatur in Ὁ, scr. esse per y, vera pronunciatione servata, maxime 
si origo Latin vocis sit manifesto Gr.” Heumann. “ De usu 
- y ap. Latinos disserit Petrus Ramus in libro de Sono Littera- 
rum L. 1. p. 28. sqq. Huic autem littere quando genuinus 
usus sit adserendus, bene docet Nahmmacher. in Comment. de 
Litterat. Rom. 86. (1.) Cavendum est, inquit, ut ne qua voca- 
bula Greece esse originis existimemus, que inde repetenda non 
sunt, ut Sidus, Sincerus, Tiro. Quin immo, ne tum quidem 
satis tuto ad Gr. derivationem provocatur, quando probabile 
quidem maxime est, aliquam vocem ex Gracis descendere, sed 
tamen non satis exploratum habetur: quo Silva, Hiems, Cli- 
peus, Inclitus, et Lacrima a Cellario referuntur. 1 autem 
littera vicaria τοῦ y in Inclutus et Lacruma veterum licet more 
uti. (2.) Tis in vocibus, quas deductas esse ex Grecis constat, 
et in quibus etiam subinde, in veterum monumentis et a probatis 
litteratoribus littera y adservata est: nihil sane est, quod eam 
repudies, ut in Syria, Syriacus, Symbolum, Syncophanta, 
Hylas, Hyacinthus. Atque harum unice vocum caussa eam esse 
litteram a vett.. Romanis admissam, Priscianus testatur. (3.) 
Contra ea autem in iis, que a Gr. descendunt quidem, sed diu- 
turno ap. Quirites usu, penitus in Lat. loquelas abierunt, y ad- 
hibendum non est ; precipue si in: litteratis etiam Lapidibus ac 
Nummis y-exclusum fuerit; est enim veterum exempium ubique 
regula sequiparandum. Hactenus Nahmmacher.” Harles,- ‘ 

.Chr. Cellarii Orthogr. Lat. ex vetustis Monumentis Ed. 
Harles. .Ltenburgi, 1768..T. 1. p- 9—12.. . 

‘< Silva per t, ex consensu antiquitatis et librorum veterum, 
Qui cum Gifanio sylva per y scribunt, a Gr. ὕλη deducunt; sed 
usu et auctoritate veterum destituuntur. Inde nomen S:foanus, 
Silvius, Silvia, frequentia in Inscriptt. et Codd. vett. semper 
per i Lat. Accedit, quod vel ipsi Greeci scriptt. hanc scripturam 
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robant, quatido ΣΙ λυανὸς, Σίλυιος, Σιλβία, legere est ap. Strab, 
ut. Zonar. Suid; alios. ‘Quare nec hodie Silvester altter, ac > 
per f Latthonr scribi debebat. Cell. Schurzfl. Lips. Voss. Art. 
Gr. 151. YF hoc Greecorum ap. Latmos archuice scriptum et. 
pronuntiatem per v, v.g. Comba pro Cymba, [llorecus pro: 
, Lacroma pro Lacryma, si quidem per y interdum a” 
vett. seriptum, ἐξ a δάχρυμα descendit; quod tamen, ut modo 
dixi, non omnibus est liquidum: v. Quinctil. 1, 4. Purus 
scripsit Ennis, non Ῥγγγῆμε, Froges, non Phryges : quémad- 
mioduth ipsius antiqui declarant libri, teste Οἷς. Orat. σ. 160. 
Remansit hiic Cominem, quod tamen scribitur etiam Cyntixum: 
Gr. κύμινον. Item Murrhkina, quod tamen scribitur etiam Myr- 
rhina.” 2. F. Noltenit Lexicon L. L. Anti-Barbaram. 


E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, April, 1821. | 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
tae. 
‘PROVERSS xxvi. 8. tliustrated?. 


Penvsine the Octavius of Minuvias Felix (Editi: Ousehy, 
1672) I was arrested by this passage at the comimencentent df - 
the dialogue, page 14: Tunc Octavius ait, “ Non bond ciri est, . 
Marce frater, hominem domi forisque lateri tuo inharentem, sie. 
in hac imperitia vulgaris cacitate deserere, ut, tam luculehto die, 
τὴ Lapides eum patiaris impingere, effigiatos sure, whctos et co- 
ronatos; cum scias hujus Evroris non minorem ad té quam ad 
tpsum infamiam sedlundaré.” 7 

“Phen Octavius observes, ὁ Brother Marcus, it is ἐσέ the cled- 
racter of a good man thus to desert, in this Blinthvess df pépeitar’ 
folly, a creature, who 18 ever at your side boty δέ Homie aid 
abroad: that in this bright day (* of the Gospel), you shidald sas: : 
fer him to stumble on the stones, dressed, anointed, and bedeck-_ 
ed with garlands; while you are sensible that the infamy of this: 
etror refléets no less on yourself than on hini.’” 


~~ 


* Fhatve supplied this lipsis: as the dlktsion is manifest; and fixes’: 
the existence of thé author within the Chitistién era. ΝΣ εν 
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‘The learned notes on the expression, in lepides eum patiaris: 
impingere, effigiatos sane, unctos et coronatos, lead, in my hwm-’ 
ble opinion, to.an emendation and Hlustration of the 8th verse: 
of the 26th chapter of Proverbs. Our present versiow of the . 
Bible, though generally excellent, yet presents here and there. 
obscuritiés, which itis hoped the mcreasing knowledge of the- 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages, and:illustration by pro- 
fane authors, will in time disperse. | 

The verse, as it now stands: “ As he that- bindeth a stone in 
a‘ sling, so is he that giveth honor to a fool,” is the translation 


for | 
s Way’? UAT MII ὮΝ WD | 

The rioral maxims conveyed in this excellent book are vety 
often exemplified by simile. One is intended in the verse énder 
our notice. ΕΝ 

᾿ Our reason asks, what is similar to bestowing honor on‘a 
fool? to such conduct it is unable to assimilate the action of 
“ὁ binding a stone in a sling.” 

On examining the Lexicons, we find that the word ΠΣ, 
whiely occurs but this once iia the Bible, is translated “ sling,” 
yet is derived from the verb 039, which means to “ heap toge-. 
ther ;” but is never.used, excopt with the word.118 expressed or 
understood. The word “ sling” occurs several times; but it is: 
the translation of ΧΡ, regularly derived from XP, to “ whirl 
round.” The words “ he that bindeth,” are the translation. of 
“WD, the mfinitive:. literally, “ as to bind;” yet the collected: 
sense of the Lexicons, and of the passages in which the samé 
word is found, impress the mind with the idea of our expressiopis, 
te “ wrap round,” to encircle, to close round, and “ to bind.” 
Ja its-comnion acceptation it is “WY, but the redaplication, by’ 
which the verb becomes 8, as obvious in many other similar 


terminations of the Hebrew verbs, adds intensity to the common: 
meaning. The infioitive mood in Kal-is often, as m Greek,: 
used substantively; so “IY signifies, by just deduction,.a purses 
which anciently was in the zone or girdle that surrounded the 
body. ky another passage it means a packet, or little bag. In’ 
the Song of Solomon, cap. i. 18. OM “Wi, “ a bag of myrrh.” 
In Amos it is translated grain, in which the farina is packed, 
enclosed, or surrounded by the husk: in the other passages the: 
same original idea is preserved. ἔπ the verse under notice 
Solomon wishes to impress, first, the notion of rendering folly: 
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' ἤ ob. Ἀπ 
perf EaGiiom soribi debebat, Cell. Schurz®. Lips- ΟΝ οἶος, 


bortcus pro” 
ynterdum δ᾽ 

ἢ it lo 
vett. dcriptum, ἐξ a δάκρυμα descendit 5 quod tamen, Sus 


aétipsit Ennius, rion Pyrrhus, Froges, non Phryges = 
miodhith ipsius antiqui Keclarant ibe teste ταῖς 
Remansit hitc Cominum, quod tamen scribitur cfam mn 
Gr. κύμινον. Item Murrhina, quod tainen seribitur δε 
hind.” 3. F. Noltenit Lexicon L. L. Anti-Barbar ᾿ . 
BE. H, BARKER. 


Thetford, April, 1821. 
BIBLICAL CRIFICISM- 


— ..ὈὨ 
‘PROVERBS xxvi. 8. iltustrated® 


Prnvsine the Octavius of Minucius Fi 
1672) J was arrested by this passage at. - 
the dialogue, page 14: Tunc Octavius atta, 
Marce frater, hominem domi is 

in hac imperitia vulgaris cae 
in Lapides eum 
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"Fhe learned notes on the expression, in lepides eum patiaris. 
tmepingere, effigiatos sane, unctos ef coronatos, lead,.in may hun’ 
ble opinion, to.an emendation and ilustration of the 8th verse: 
of the 26th chapter of Proverbs. Our present version of the . 
Bible, though generally excellent, yet presents here and there 
obscuritiés, which itis hoped the mcreasing knowledge of the- 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages, and-illustration by pro- 
fane authors, will in time disperse. 

The verse, as it now stands: “ As he that. bindeth a stone in 
a sling, so is he that giveth honor to a fool,” is the translation: 
or . 

hap 7022 VATA MID ὯΝ WD 

"Fhe nioral maxims conveyed in this excellent book are very 
often exemplified by simile. One is intended in the verse ¢nder 
our notice. | 

᾿ Our reason asks, what is similar to bestowing honor ona 
fool? to such conduct it is unable to assimilate the action of 
ἐς binding a stone in a sling.” 

On examining the Lexicons, we find that the word ΠΣ, 


whiely occurs but this once im the Bible, is translated “ sling,”” 
yet is derived from the' verb 029, which means to “‘ heap toge-. 


ther ;” but is never.used, except with the word.|]N expressed or 


understood. The word “ sling” occurs several times; but it is 
the translation of BR, regularly derived from ΧΡ, to “ whirl 


του" The words “he that bindeth,” are the translation. of 
“ViND, the infinitive :. Kterally, “ 48 to bind;” yet the collected: 
sense of the Lexicons, and of the passages in which the samé 
word is found, impress the mind with the idea of our expressiopis, 
te “ wrap round,” to encircle, to close round, and “ to bind.”” 
Ja its common acceptation it is ΝΣ, bat the redaplication, by’ 
ich the verb becomes Ὑ, a8 obvious in many other similar’ 


Inations of the Hebrew verbs, adds intensity to the common’ 
: The infieitive mood in Kal-is often, as in Greek, 
substantively; so ὙΝ signifies, by just deduction,.a purse 
ich anciently was in the zone or girdle that surrounded the 
body. ἢν another passage it means a packet, or httle bag. In' 
“Ὁ - Song of Solomon, cap. i. 18. ἼΘΙ Why, “a bag of myrrh.” 

a Amos it is translated grain, in which the farina is packed, 
entlored, or surrounded by the husk: in the other passages the’ 
‘iginal idea is preserved. ἔπ the verse under notice 
| wishes to impress, first, the notion of rendering folly- 


© 
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conspicuous, then a simile to illustrate it. So to confer honor 
on a fool only exposes his folly, and the want of discernment ἴῃ 
the person who honors him. Loa 

The simile should convey this idea. The following alteration | 
in the version is supported by the Vulgate and by illustrations 
from the authors I am to adduce in testimony. “ As to bind 
(with chaplets) the stone in the idol-pile: so doth he who giveth 
honor to a fool.” 

: The ancient piles of rude shapeless stones, raised in honor of 
Mercury and other heathen deities, were common in the days of 
Solomon, and monuments of the senseless idolatry of their sur- 
rounding worshippers. Τὸ offer libations, to anoint, to encircle 
with garlands, to enjoin this insane adoration to all who might 
approach or pass these uncouth objects, was most clearly the 
climax of ‘folly. The Vulgate translates this passage thus = 
“ Sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercuri, ita qui tribut 
jasipienti honorem.” ΝΣ ae 

Whether the translators had before them a different reading 
of the Hebrew, or whether they had their eye on the absurd 
custom just noted, I will aot attempt to decide. On the former . 
supposition, they must have read ΟΡ a) instead of ΠΙΆ Ἴ93. 
To strengthen this probability, there 1s come down to us a 
Hebrew proverb ΕἾΣΙ pM pyipww2—** To sprinkle the stone 


in honor of Mercury.” Yet no necessity appears for a different 
Hebrew text to authorise the Vulgate version, and the word 
Mercurit of the Latin may be supposed understood for the 
name of the god after ΓΙ ΩΣ : and this in strict analogy with 


the whole tenor of the Bible, as the Israelites are commanded 
not to make the most distant mention, by name, of the gods of 
the heathens. So. Jupiter, Juno, Venus, &c. are all noted: in 
Scripture, but in periphrase. ‘The word “ mittit” is very free for 
WX. Gusset, whose judgment is correct, considers the verbs 
as signifying “‘ to pileup,” and the other word 7127703. the heap 
of stones. thrown over a criminal; of which there 1s frequent 
‘mention in the books of the laws. νος So, 

. When an unfortunate malefactor was doomed to this punish- 
ment, every man was to throw a stone until the unhappy culprit 
was overwhelmed and dead. . | : 

Οἱ this‘word ΓΙΌΣ Gusset remarks: “ς Expositio Funde 
(our translation) aut Baliste est R. Solomonis Prov. 26. 8. 
Sed merito ab aliis non auditur: quanquam enim illis nstrumen- 
tis lapides jaciuntur, ad hominis Lapidationem, tamen tam inep- 
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ta sunt, ut non videantur sortitura nomen ab hac radice.— Me- 
lias qui M75 acervem Lapidum ‘explicant.—Scopus hu- 
jus parabola hic est. Acervus ille qui fit aliquem lapidando, 
quo magis cumulater, eo magis opprobrium hominis supplicio 
affecti exponit oculis cunctorum, natumque reddit: sic qui 
stultos laudat, nihil aliud eorum deprecatione obtinet, nisi ut 
auditores in mentem suam dedecora illorum revocent. Itaque 
Laudator hominis stulti similis augenti Lapidationis facinorosi 
acervum, addito ei ΤΙΣ hoc est saxo, seu ut ego interpreter, 


saxorum collectorum numero; vel sumas ὙΠ ut infinitivum, 4. 


d. idem est in gustam recolligere lapides in cumulo lapiationis 
ac qui dat laudes stulto; nam contrahendo cumulum’ exaltat et 
ita infamiam damnati megis manifestat.” Yet every additional 
stone thrown upon the pile over the criminal, did not signalise 
folly, but crime, and the simile in the verse under our considera- 
tion, does not in Gusset’s version hold out. But Solomon, in 
the.one proposed; stigmatises not.only the raising piles.of stones 
fora deity, much more the anointing, offering libations, .and 
crowning it, thus rendering one folly more notorious by the 
commission of another. ΠΣ 
. Ancient authorities illustrate the proposed. reading most .per- 
spicuously, Thus Prudentius contra Sym.. - 
“ Exercere manum non peenitet; et apis illic 
Si stetit antiquus, quem cingere sueverat Esror 
Fasciolis,” &c. : 
“ Ka) τῶν λιπαρῶν λίθων ἐν ταῖς τριόδοις, παριῶν ἐκ τῆς ληκύθου ἔλαι- 
ον καταχεῖν, καὶ γόνατα πεσὼν καὶ προσκυνήσας, x. τ. A.—Theo- 
phrastus περὶ Δεισιδαιμονίας.᾽ 
There is most pointed evidence in an Arabic work, translat- 
ed into Latin by Vincentius, lib, iv.: ‘€ Speculi historialis Dua- 
rum Indiz gentium que vocantur Zechiam et Albarachuma 
antiqua consuetudo fuit projicere lapides in aceroum qui quasi 
pro honore diis extruebatur. Inde est quod im libro Solomonis 
dicitur, ‘ qui projicit lapidem in honorem Mercuri.’ Faciebant 
hoe bis in anno, sole scilicet existente in primo gradu Arietis, 
et rursus cum esset in primo gradu Libre: hoc est initio Veris et 
Autumni. Hec ergo consuetudo cum ab Indis ad Arabes descen- 
disset, eamque suo tempore apud Mecham in honorem Veneris 
Mahumed celebrari reperisset; sic illam manere precepit cum 
tamen cetere Idololatrie vestigia removisset,” &c. &c. 
Arnobius adversus Gentes, lib. vii. says: “ Etiamne dii sertis 
coronis afficiuntur et floribus ?” 
The piles of stones to which Solomon alludes, are undoubtedly 
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the ““ Lapides terminales” of the Romane,—boundary stones.. - 
In the Bible these are expressed generally 772), which signi- 
fies strictly, “ boundary,” but is yet more exactly translated by- 
the Latin “ terminus,” or “ terminalis.” It is likewise evi- 
dent, that these boundaries were mostly constructed of stones, 
Stockius remarks of this word: “ Generatim notat Terminum 
qualiecunque sit: speciatim notet lapidem, statuam, vel monu- 
mentum, cujus beneficio quousque Ager Pratum vinea, &c. se 
extendat, alterius que incipiat proprietas. 

Again we find }2% to denote the same thing; thus Joshua _ 
xviii, 17. “The border went “up to the stone of Bohan,” 
ria IN. indeed there appears a reciprocal ellipsis in the pas- | 
sages Ἰδὲ noted, both of M237) and TDN. 

We are informed by Chimese records, that the primitive reli- 

ton of this wonderful people greatly resembles that of the 

ews. ‘ That the first sacrifices of these people were instituted 
in fronor of the Supreme God, and were offered on the Tan, or 
heap of stones, iv the open field, or on the mountains. Around 
the Tan was raised a double fence composed of terf and branches 
of trees,” &c. &c. , 

᾿ How plainly is:this depicted by the expression of Solomon, 
TON TW, and the “ tapidem cingere” of Prudentius, before . 
quoted !! | ᾿ 

But as near as the Chinese may be supposed to approdch the 
ancient Israelites in their adoration of the One Supreme, yet 
there is in the Bible severe and repeated denunciation agamst 
the worship on high places: one species of which seems to be 
this very Chinese custom of raising, as a place of worship, these 
piles of stones on the mountains, &c. &c. 

Finally, the proposed alteration is supported by the Vulgate, | 
and illustrated’ by profane authors, by scriptural context and yet 
existing customs. The latter part of the verse in question, be- 
fore unintelligible, becomes perspicuous, the simile 15 most ap- 
posite, worthy of the divine penman, who, thus understood, 
casts upon idolatry its merited stigma, and clothes the folly he’ 
denounces in its proper garb. 


J. W. 
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“NOTES. ΟΝ LONGINUS,. 


By :the Revd. SEAGER, B. A. Rector of Welek . 
” Bicknor, Monmouthshire. 


~<a 


Sect.6. « Αἰδημονεστέρους δ᾽ dy αὐτοὺς ἡγήσαιο καὶ αὐτῶν γῶν 
ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς παρθένων." — ᾿Αμφικράτει, κἀὶ οὐ Ἐενοφῶντι, & ἔφρεπε 
τὰς ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν κόρας W παρθένους αἰδήμονας. 

This ambiguity of the word κόρη, ig the foundation of 8 Jest 
of Diogenes the Cynick. Πρὸς “4ιδύμωνα τὸν μοιχὸν, ἰατρεύοντά 
_ πότε κόρης ὀφθαλμὸν, "Opa (φησὶ) μὴ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν τῆς παρθένου ἰαιτῥᾳύ- 
, ὧν, τὴν πόρην Φθείρῃς. Diog. Laert, lib. vis in Diog. 

Sect. 10. ᾿᾽Ἂν δ᾽ ἔπεσ᾽ » es. ὅτε κῦμα doy ἐν νηὶ πέφῃσι 
AaBpov ὑ ὑπαὶ νεφέων. ἀνεμοτρεφές. i δέ τε πᾷσα 
"AX ὑπεκρύφθη" ἀνέμοιο δὲ Sasvas ἀτης ! 
‘Iori ἐμιβρόμαται" τρομέουσι δέ τε. φρένα UMUT OS 
Δεδιότερ' . τυτθὸν γὰρ ὑπὲκ. θανιάξοιο φέρηνναμ». 
——‘O δὲ Ποιητὴς οὐχ εἰς ἅπαξ παρορίξει τὸ δεινὸν, ἀλλὰ TODS ἀεὶ, 
καὶ μονονουχὶ κατὰ BAY κῦμα πολλάχις ἀπολλυμένους εἰκογνογράφει. 

Notwithstanding this remark of Longinus, and the translation 
of Pope, “ and instant death in every wave appears,” I think, 
τυτθὸν γὰρ ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέρονται is said with. reference to that 
particular sea which they had shipped, and under which they 
had been near sinking; since to that one wave the onset of 
Hector is compared : — 

“καὶ μὴν τὰς προθέσεις, ἀσυνθέτους obras, συναναγχάσας παρὰ φύσιν, 
καὶ εἰς ἀλλήλας συμβιασάμενος, " ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο, τῷ μὲν 
τοντι πάθει τὸ ἔπος ὁμοίως ἐβασάνισεν' τῇ δὲ τοῦ ἔπους rainite τὸ 
πάθος ἄ ἄκρως ἀπεπλάσατο, καὶ μονονοὺκ ἐνετύπωσε τῇ λέξει τοῦ αονδύ. 
νου τὸ ἰδιώμα,, © ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέροντ'ᾳι,""᾿ 

This appears ἃ little fanciful: for these two prepositions, ὑπκὸ 
and éx, are thus united by Homer in many passages, where no 
such effect as Longinus here supposes can possibly be intended, 
as 6. g. 


αἱ δ᾽ ἀγέροντο 
ψυχαὶ ὑπ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Ερέβους νεχύων κατατεθνειώτῳγ. 
Odyss. a. 37. 


See also Odyss. μ΄. 107, 113. 

Sect. 13. ᾿Ενδείκνυται δ᾽ ἡμῖν οὗτος ὁ ἀνὴρ, εἰ βουλοίμεθα μὴ 
κατολιγωρεῖν, ὡς καὶ "ἄλλη τις παρὰ τὰ εἰρημένα ὁδὸς ἐπὶ τὰ ὑψηλὰ 
τείνει. ποία δὲ, καὶ τίς αὕτη; ἣ τῶν ἔμπροσθεν μεγάλων συγγραφέων 
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καὶ ποιητῶν μιμησίς τε καὶ ξήλωσις. ---- ἴστι 8 οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ «ρᾶγμα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀπὸ καλῶν May, ὃ πλασμάσων, ἡ δημιουργημάτων ἀποτύπωσις. 

The true reading ap Dor Mow ἢ canon be, δον δ᾽ οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ ᾿ 
πρῶγμα ἄλλως, ἀπὸ καλῶν ἡ ᾿πλασμάτων coy 
ee bees ions δ δ᾽ οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἄλλως, ia ar Le thing 
is not absolutely theft,—not mere theft.—dsordwaes is thus in 
apposition with τὸ πρᾶγμα.--Ε or examples of this sense of ἄλλαις, 
see the new edition of Hi. Stephen’ 8 Greek Thesaurus. ‘Tom, ι. 
ς. 1844. Ὁ.. 

Sect. 15. Ὡς δ᾽ ἕτερόν. τι ἡ ῥητορικὴ φαντασία βούλεται, κοιὶ 
ἕτερον ἣ παρὰ ποιηταῖς, οὐκ ἂν λάθοι σε, οὐδ᾽ ὅτι τῆς μὲν ἐν ποιήφει 
τέλος ἐστὶν ἔκπληξις, τῆς δ᾽ ἐν λόγοις ἐνάργεια. 

“ς Fateor me vel illius (Longini) mentem non capere, vel ilias 
placitis (salva tanti auctoris reverentia) non asseutir. Fateor, 
inquam, hec mihi scrupulum injicere. Videtur enim neque 
verum esse, imagines a poetica. impressas terrore.solo animos 
percellere, cum peetica omnibus imaginibus abundet, neque 
arti oratoriz: proprium esse vel peculiare efficere ut, quicquid 
dicitur non tam dici videatur, .quam sub aspectum ipsum subji- 
ci; cum-illud non tantum poetice conveniat, sed poctice magis 
conveniat quam oratoriz. Nulup profecto videtar esse, -hic, 
inter poeticam.et oratoriam discrimen, nisi quod ila omnes, 
quecunque siat, imagines melinus et .fortius imprimat, onnes 
- autem ab utraque vere imprimuntur. Quamquam in Longinum 
lucubrationes satis. prolixas multi ecripsere, nemo.ompium hugc 
nodumattigit. Itaque si fallor, spero mibi facile } gnotam nm." 
Trapp. Prelect. Poetic. 8. p. 1 

As Longinus’s whole treatise is on The Sublime, I suppose 
“he must, in this passage, be understood to speak οἵ sublime 
images only.—I think too that the signification of ἔχεληξις 15 not 
᾿ limited to Terror, but extends to Astonishment ὋΓ Admira- 
tion. —* 8 ον 

Sect. 15. vrai! ὃ ποιητὴς αὐτὸς Bev 3 ἐριννύας" ὃ ὃ δὲ ἰραντάσθι, 
, μικροῦ δεῖν θεάσασθαι καὶ τοὺς ἀκούοντας ἠνάγχασεν. ᾿ 

Avaunt, aud quit my sight! 
Thy bones are ‘marrowless: thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
That thon dost glare withal. 
’ Shaksp: ‘Mach. 


Sect. 19. τὰ yap ἀλλήλων διακεχομμένα;, καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον καγεσ- 
πευσμένα, φέρει τῆς ἀγωνίας ἔμφασιν, ἅμα καὶ ᾿ἐμποδιζούσης τι, xed 
δυνδιωχδυσῆς. ἡ 


Demosth. περὶ παραπρ. p. S65.—zivte γὰρ γεγόνασιν ἣμέ 
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par μόναι, ἐν αἷς οὗτος ἀπήγγειλε τὼ ψευδῆ" ὑμές" ἐσιστεύσατε οἱ 
φωκεῖς ἐπύθοντο" ἐνέδωκαν ἑαυτούς" ἀπώλοντο.---.- οὖ. ἝΝ 

Sect. 20. “Axpuis δὲ καὶ fp ἐπὶ ταυτὸ σύνοδος τῶν σχημάτων εἴωθε 

. κινεῖν.----ὅποιοι καὶ τὰ εἰς τὸν Μειδίαν, ταῖς ἀναφοραῖς ὁμοῦ καὶ͵ τῇ 
διατυπώσει συνανωπεπλογμένα,; τὰ ἀσύνδετα. Πολλὰ γὰρ ἂν ποιήσειεν 
ὁ τύπτων.---κ. τ. A. Cicero.—Quodvis exsilium bis est optatius 
quam patria, quam dosius, quai dii penates, uno illo exsulante. 
Si fraterne, st pie, si eum dolore faciunt, moveant te horum 
lacryme, moveat pietas, moveat germanitas.— Pro Ligario. 

Sect. 22. “ Ex) ξυροῦ γὰρ ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πράγματα, 
ἄνδρες “Teves, εἶναι ἐλευθέροις ἣ δούλοις, καὶ τούτοις ὡς δραπέτησι. vey 

.᾽ ᾿Ενταῦθ' ἦν τὸ κατὰ τάξιν" “ὦ ἄνδρες “loves, νῦν καιρός ἐστιν 
ὑμῖν πόνους ἐπιδέχεσθαι, ἐπὶ ξυροῦ γὰρ ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πράγμα- 
ra.” ὋὉ δὲ τὸ μὲν ““ ἄνδρες “Ιωνες," ὑπερεβίβασεν" προεισέβαλε γοῦν 
εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου, ws μήδ᾽ ἀρχὴν φθάνων πρὸς τὸ ἐφεστὼς δέος προσ- 
αγορεῦσαι τοὺς ἀκούοντας. ᾿ 

he words προεισέβαλε γοῦν εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου seem to have 
been -hitherto misunderstood. Dr. Pearce translates them: 
‘¢ Initium igitur fecit statim metu incutiendo.” Mr, Toup gays, 
‘«¢ Sensus manifestus, verba fortasse non item. Tu-verte: Ex- 
orsus est statim ab ipso metu,” &c. ΝΣ 

That the meaning of ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου should have been mistaken 
is not so wonderful; because ἀπὸ has often the signification which 
it is erroneously supposed to have here: it is more strange that 
these two learned men should have thought that προεισβάλλω 
could signify To δοσίη.---- Προεισβάλλω 15 literally To cast in be- 
fore ;—and ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου is Through his fear. Out of fear.— 
δὲ τὸ μὲν, &e. is, “ But he has transposed the words ὦ ἄνδρες 
Ἴωνες from their natural situation: for he hus at once, through 
Ais fear, thrown something in before them.” (That is to say, 
the words ἐπὶ ξυροῦ γὰρ ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πράγματα.) 

Sect. 26. ἾΩδέ που καὶ ὃ "Hpodoros, ᾿Απὸ δὲ ᾿Ελεφαντίνης πόλεως 
ἄνω πλεύσεαι, καὶ ἔπειτα ἀπίξεαι ἐς πεδίον λεῖον. ‘ Quod nemo 
vidit, hunc Herodoti locum tangit Lucianus Ver. Hist. 11. 27.” 
ἐπειδὰν δὲ ταύτας παραπλεύσῃς, τότε δὴ ἀφίξῃ ἐς τὴν μεγάλην ἤπειρον---- 
ἐνταῦθα δὲ πολλὰ παθῶν, χρόνῳ ποτὲ ἥξεις εἰς τὴν ἑτέραν ἥπειρον. 
That no one should have seen, what is not visible, any similarity 
in the passage of Lucian to that of Herodotus, is not very strange. 
In the former passage the author addresses his reader; and in 

_that consists the figure: in the latter the words are neither the 
author's nor addressed to the reader, but Rhadamanthus’s, who 
is represented by Lucian as speaking to the narrator of the true 
history. This 1s not the‘ only instance in which Mr. Toup’s 
learning serves but as an ignis fatuus to lead him astray, 
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Sect. 28. Tew δὲ Σκυθέων τοῖς συλήσωει τὸ ἱερὸν ἐμέβωλὸν 4 δεὸς 
ϑήλειαν γοῦσον. See Buse bius. De vita Constant. 8, 53. > 
Sect. 31. “ devs ὧν, φηεὶν ὁ φίλισπος ἀνωγχοφογῆσει. πράγ- 
ματα." “Ἔστιν ἄρ' ὁ ἰδωνεισμὸς ἐνίοτε τοῦ κόσμου w λὺ ἐμφανια- 
πεκώτερον" ἐμυγινώσκεται γὰρ αὐτόθεν ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ βίου, τὸ δὲ σύνηδος 
“ἰ e . ΝΞ ’ » 9 
“This way of writing was first of all introduced by T—m 
Br—wn of facetious memory: who, after having guéted a. proper 
name of all its intermediate vowels, used to plant it in bis works, 
wae make as free with it as he pleased.” Addison, Spect. No. 
. 7 : ἣ 
ἐς So charm’d you were, you ceas'd a while to doat 
On nonsense gargied in an eunuch’s throat.” 
Fenton. ᾿᾿ 
“Sect. 32. ὁ τῆς χρείας δὲ (μεταφορῶν) καιρὸς, ἔνθα τὰ way χει- 
μάῤῥου δίκην ἐλαύνεται, καὶ τὴν. πολυπλήθειαν αὐτῶν ὡς ἀναγκαίαν 
ἐνταῦθα συνεφέλχεται. “4 ἄνθρωποί, φησι, μιαροὶ καὶ ἀλάστορες,----" 
‘Bec - . 


“ Metaphoris vero, antithetis, aliisque id genus decorationi- 
bus, parce admodum hic (in commotionibus anim!) utendum; 
8]. 688 solummodo metaphoras excipiamus, quibus interdutn 
utuntur oratores, furore eloquii iracundiam spirantes. Quod 
ideo adnotavi, ne Longino viderer adversari; qui de metaphora- 
rum multitudine locutus, maxime 118 tunc opus esse dicit, ἔνθα 
τὰ πάθη χειμάῤῥου δίκην ἐλαύνεται, καὶ τὴν πολυπλήθειαν αὐτῶν ὡς 
ἀναγκαῖαν ἐνταῦθα cuvepéaxeras, Exemplum allegat e Demos- 
thene. Commovetur quidem, et vehementer fulminat Orator; 
at diversa hzc est passio ab iis de quibus nunc agimus, nec tam 
a natura, quam ab arte, proficiscitur: quanquam hic etiam mi- 
nime audaces sunt Travslationes, sed a sensu literali parum de- 
torte. Regulam proculdubio tanquam generalem nequaquath 
proposuit Longinus; neque fieri potest ut oratores passionibus 
geque agitentur, ac Tragoediarum, vel poematum Epicoruni, 
persone; que multo simplicius atque impensius dolent, gaudent 
et irascuntur; vel si eodem modo, et pari impefu, illi agitantur; 
‘certe a metaphoris, ab earum saltem congerie et multitudine, 
- abstineant necesse est.” ‘Trapp. Prelect. Poet. p. 161. 

τῇ γαστρὶ μετροῦντες καὶ τοῖς αἰσχίστοις τὴν εὐδαιμιονίαν.----ο 

᾿ See Herodian, p. 12. 1. 5. Oxford ed. 1699. ϑνο. 

Sect. 32. ὁ μὲν ᾿Δριστοτέλης καὶ ὁ, Θεόφραστος μειλίγμᾳτά pact 
Tie τῶν Θρασειῶν εἶναι ταῦτα μεταφορῶν, τὰ, ““ ὡσπερεὶ φάναι καὶ, 
ὰ οἱονεὶ καὶ, “ εἰ χιρὴ τοῦτον εἰπεῖν τὸν. τροπὸν" καὶ, ““ εἰ δεῖ παρακιν- 


δυνευτικώτερον λέξαι." ‘Hyde ὑποτίμησίς φασιν, ἰᾶται τὰ τολμηρά. 


Longines: 891 


ὅπάνἠκησις Excusttio. Non fallt judiciam nosiuim .seticitudine 
ipsa (by our very solicitade to cxewe these bold figares,): mani- 
festanr-erit; says Quintitian, i: 49.‘ But? Bhsic disapproves of 
these softenings or excuses: Ft ig: but a bad and ungracefal 
softesing, which wiiters sontetimes wee for a harsh metaphor, 
wher they palliate it with the expressinn, as a6 were. . Phig τ 
but an awkward parenthssie; and. metaphors, which need this 
wupology of an as ἐξ were, would, generally, have ‘been ‘Detter 
Oneitted.™ . Beck-15:- ‘p. S54... +.% 

Sect. 33. «ἐγὼ δ᾽ οἷδα μὲν, ὡς αἱἷ ὑπερμεγέθεις φύσεις ἥκιστα woes 
δαραδ' (τὸ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ dpi Big κίνδυνος σμικρότηνός) ἐν δὲ τοῖς μεγέ- 
Geox, oo ὥσιπαρ, ἐν τοῖς ἄγαν πλούτοις. eid σε χρὴ καὶ ποιρολι γωρούμινονα 
᾿ς“ τὸ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ ἀκριβὲς κίνδυνος σμικρότητος, Vereor Ut same 
δέσει incorrtypta sint. Robertelhus ewm MESS. Paris.et Ambros. 
πἴνδυνοι! σμικρόγητος. Logo, τὸ γὰρ tyrant anpifis KINATNETEI 
σμηκρότητος.. Id quod ubique accuratum est, im periculunr humi- 
litatis ircurrat neeesse est. Nan longe-abest ab eo qued minus 
tum est. Suidas: Κινδυνεύσε. ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀγγίζον, Jonas |. 4. apud 
ἘΧΧ. Kal τὸ πλοῖον BEINATNEPE sot φυντριβῆχαα. Agid-the 

ship was in danger of being lost.” Tour. | 
showid peofer reading. 72 γὰρ' ἂς move ἈΚΡΙΒΕΙ sso 
σμιρρρότητος.. 

Ἔν δὲ τοῖς μογέβεσιν, ὥσπορ ἐμ τοῖς. ἄγαν. πλούτοις, εἶναί τι ep 
καὶ meooayyopedperos]  Exihs domus est ubi.non et multe supers 
sunt, Et dominum fallunt, et prosunt furkbaa. Horace, Epist 
1, 6:45. εἰς ὃ καὶ Φλάκκαρ ὁ ὁ ποιητὴς ἐπἐπεφώνηκεν, cbs: οὐ νρμίξον 
πλεῦρον, οὗ μὴ τὰ ποωραρώμοενεο χαὶ λονθάναντοι πλείονα, τῶν φοιγομένων 
ἀστίν. Plutarch. in Lucull. p. 947. H..Stepb.— Plutarch con 
fesses somewhere that, he under stend Latin but moperfeetly: he 
did not perceive the irony οὗ. Horace j in this. ‘passage, but took 
it seviously. 

Sect..33.—6 δὲ Πίνδαρος χαὶ 6 Σορυκλῆς, ὁτὲ μὲν οἷον. πάντα ἐπι» 
φλέγουσι τῇ φορᾷ, σβέννυνται δ᾽ ἀλόγως πολλάκις,. καὶ πίπτουσιν 
ἀτυχέστατα. For δ᾽ must be substituted τ᾽, both: σβέννυνται Tr 
ἀλόγως ---κ. τ΄ Xe 

Sect. 34.— Εἰ δ᾽ ἀριθμῷ, μὴ τῷ ἀληθεῖ κρίνοιτο τὰ κατορθώματαν 
υὗτως ἂν καὶ 'ὕασρίδης τῷ παντὶ προύχοι “ημοσθένους.. Longinus i is 
here considering the question (88 δὲ states x in Sect. 33.) πότερόν 
wore αἱ πλοίους ἄροτοὴ τὸ. πρωτϑίον' ἂν λόγοις» ἢ αἱ ΜΕΙΖΟΥΣ, δικαίως 
ἂν φέροιντο. ‘The true reading therefore here, as I think, is; ai δ᾽ 
ἀριθμῷ, μὴ τῷ MEFE@EL, κρίνουνο τὰ κατορθώματα.--- ΤῊ i 18 COn- 
firnred by Louginus’ s words in the begmnning of Sect. 35, where 

s "6 μυγόθει τῶν ἀρεφῶν" to πλήθει, which answers ty 
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ἀριθμῷ here. ᾿Κεὶ μέντοι τοῦ Πλάτωνος καὶ ἄλλη τίς ἐστιν, ὡς ἔφην, 
διαθορά' οὐ γὰρ ΜΕΓΕΘΕΙ͂ τῶν ἀφετῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῇ ΠΛΗΘΕΙ, πολὺ 
λειπόμενος ὁ Λυσίας, τοῦ μὲν (ὅμως Toup.) πλεῖον ἔτι τοῖς ὁμαρτή- 
μασι περιττούοι, ἡ ταῖς ἀρεταῖς λείπεται. 

. Sect. 35. ἡ φύσις οὐ ταπεινὸν ἡμᾶς ζῶον, οὐδ᾽ ἀγεννὲς Expive τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς εἰς μεγάλην τινὰ πανήγυριν, εἷς τὸν βίον καὶ εἰς 
τὸν σύμπαντα κόσμον ἐπάγουσα, θεατάς τινας τῶν ὅλων αὐτῆς ἐσομέ- 
yous, καὶ φιλοτιμωτάτους ἃς, εὐθὺς ἅμαχον a ἐγέφυσεν 
ἡμῶν ταῖς ψυχαῖς παντὸς ἀεὶ τοῦ μεγάλον, καὶ ὡς πρὸς ἡμᾶς δαιμο- 


ψιωτέρου. 
. The word ἔκρινε seems ἃ wrong reading for EKTIXE, made, 
created : ἡ φύσις οὗ ταπεινὸν ἡμᾶς ζῶον οὐδ ἀγεννὲς EKTIZE, τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον ------- 

ect. 35. Διόπερ τῇ θεωρίᾳ καὶ διανοίας τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ἐπιβολῇ 
οὐδ᾽ ὁ σύμκας κόσμος ἀρκεῖ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς τοῦ περιέχοντος πολλάκις 
ὅρους ἐκβαίνουσιν αἱ ἐπίνοιαι.---““ Existence saw him δρυπὶ her 
bounded reign.” Dr. Johnson, speaking of Shakspeare. 

Sect. 85. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἁπάντων ἐχεῖν dv εἴποιμεν, ὡς 
εὐπόριστον μὲν ἀνῆρώποις τὸ χρειῶδες, ἣ καὶ ἀναγχαῖον, ϑαυμαστὸν δ᾽ 
ὅμως ἀεὶ τὸ παράδοξον. 

τὸ χρειῶδες ἣ καὶ ἀναγκαῖον, ““ quod utile est, vel etiam neces- 
sarium,” Pearce. This would be 4 καὶ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον :-“““ Quod 
utile sit et necessarium,” Toup.' 1 believe Longinus’s 
to be very different, and that he wrote, as εὐπόριστον μὲν ἀνθ 
ποις τὸ χρειῶδες, (ἢ καὶ ἀναγκαῖον, as indeed tt ts necessary it should 
be) θαυμαστὸν δ᾽ ὅμως ἀεὶ τὸ παράδοξον. Herodot. hb. 1, νῦν ὧν 
τί σοι ἐν νόῳ ἐστὶ ποιέειν ; ὁ δὲ ἀμείβεται" οὐκ 7 ἐνετέλλοτο "᾿Ασγυάγης. 
Diog. Laert. in Solon. εἴτε δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἄρχεσθαι ἄμεινον αὐτοῖς, 
εἶτε δεῖ δημοκρατεῖσθαι, πεπείσθω ἧ ἑκάτερος γινώσκει.---- , 

Sect. 58. ““ εἰ μὴ τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ἐν ταῖς πτέρναις καταπεκατημόν- 
γὸν φορεῖτε. Διόπερ εἰδέναι χεὴ τὸ μέχρι που παφοριστέον ἔχαστγον" 
τὸ γὰρ ἐνίοτε περαιτέρω προεκπίπτειν ἀναιρεῖ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν, καὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ὑπερτεινόμενα χαλᾶται, ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε δὲ καὶ εἰς ὑκεναντιώσεις ἄντι.» 
περιΐσταται. . . 

Διόπερ εἰδέναι χρὴ τὸ μέχρι που παρόριστέόν ἕκαστον.) ““ Quare 
oportet scire, quo usque res unaguzqaeé extra limites ferenda 
sit.” Pearce. Perperam accepit vir doctissimus. Non male 
Gabriel, Quare scire opostet quousque progrediendum sit. 
Quousque ferri possit non incommode Hyperbole. Ista est vis 
τοῦ Παρορίξειν apud Rhetorem nostrum.” ‘Toup. 

Toup would not have thus arbitrarily assigned a new and un- 
authorised sense to the word παρορίζειν, had he perceived what the 
genuine word, displaced by παροριστέον, was; namely, ΠΡΟΟΙΣ- 
TEGN, from προφέρῳ, Profero, Proveho. What Longinous sgys, 


_ Longinus.. "ἢ 323, 


‘then, is, That it is requisite to know how far we may carry our 
hyperboles; to what extent we may push them without extrava- 
gance and absurdity. : 

Sect. 857.---ἰ Ενταῦθ᾽ οἷόν στε τὸ ““ καὶ στόμασι μάχεσθαι" πρὸς. 
εὐπλισμένους, καὶ ὁποῖόν τε τὸ ““ κατακεχῶσθαι βέλεσιν," seis; πλὴν 
ὁμοίως ἔχει πίστιν. “¢ Lega cum Schurtzfleischio, πλὴν ὅμως 
xe κίστι, Nihilominus tamen credibile est.” Toup.——. 

ere the passage considered without .regard to what precedes. 
it, this ‘alteration would appéar indispensable: but if it be view- 
ed in conjunction with that, it will -be seen that ὁμοίως is right; 
τῷ τοῦ «ἙΘουκυδίδον, or some such words, being understood after. 
it. Longinus hiad cited from Thucydides a passage where that 
author says, that the Athenians after their defeat in Sicily, ea 
gerly drank the water of a river polluted with mud, and bloody 
from the slaughter of their comrades, and that they even contend- 
ed for it with one another. He adds, αἷμα καὶ πηλὸν πινόμενα: 
ὅμως εἶναι περιμάχητα srs, ποιεῖ πιστὸν ἡ τοῦ πάθους ὑκεροχὴ καὶ πε- 
ρίστασις. Καὶ τὸ ᾿Ηροδότειον ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν Θερμοπύλαις ὅμοιον. ‘Then. 
follows the passage from Herodotus; and afterwards the remark , 
wherein is the word ὁμοίως, which is the subject of Mr, Toup’s 


unnecessary alteration. . 

Sect, 40. - al δέ που 

᾿ Τύχοι πέριξ ἐλίξας, εἶλιχ᾽ ὁμοῦ λαβὼν . “' 

᾿ Τυναῖκα, πέτραν, δρῦν, μεταλλάσσων ἀεί. . “᾿ : 

"Eors μὲν γενναῖον τὸ λῆμμά, ddpdrepov δὲ γέγονε τῷ τὴν ἁρμονίαν 
μὴ κατεσπεῦσθαι, μηδ᾽ οἷον ἐν ἀποκυλίσματι φερέσθαι" ἀλλὰ στηριγε" 
μούς τε ἔχειν πρὸς ἄλληλα τὰ ὀνόματα, καὶ ἐξερείσματα τῶν χρέναν, 
πρὸς ἑδραῖον διαβεβηκότα μέγεϑος.᾽ 7 So ΞΟ 

πρὸς ἑδραῖον διαβεβηκότα μέγεθος. ““ evadentia ad stabilem sub- - 
himitatem.” Pearce. ‘ Minus commode accepit vir ‘doctissi- 
mus. Dionysius Halicarn. de Struct. Orat. cap.22. Μεγάλοις | 
τε καὶ AIABEBHKOSIN εἰς πλάτος ὀνόμασιν ὡς τὰ πολλὰ μηκύνεσ- 
θαι φιλέ!. Ubi recte interpres, passu grandi incedentibus. ‘Toup., ' 
—The idea of motion does not well agree with those express- 
ed by στηριγμοὺς and ἐξερείσματα" διαβαίνειν, “4 Stare cruribus * 
divaricatis;” and therefore firmly: εὖ διαβὰς, standing firmly. - 
πρὸς ἑδραῖον διαβεβηκότα μέγεθος, seems to me to mean placed 
firmly at intervals until a stablé grandeur is ‘attatned: and 1° 
think διαβεβηκόσιν has the sane signification mn the passage of 
Dionysius’ Halicarn. SB eG - 

Sect. 41. Μικροποιὸν δ᾽ οὐδὲν οὕτως ἐν τοῖς ὑψηλοῖς, ὡς ῥυθμὸς 
κεχλασμένος λόγῳ καὶ σεσοβημένος, οἷον δὲ πυῤῥίχιοι, καὶ τροχαῖοι 
καὶ δνχόρειοι, τάλεον ὡς ὀρχηστικὸν συνεκπίπτοντες" οἷον AH πυῤῥίχιοι 
“κ᾿ τ΄ A. 
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Sect. 49, | ¥ webs wy wb vavdyiew ἱκβρασσομέναις Briere πίω 

hog ὄὥὄχαρι.- εἰν νδοψυνδραν wéheug ἀγωκνφιοτοιλα 
Mizodette ὧς uses τ dgeens | in ἃ viet many many passages for shocking er 
dreadfel, it must bave had a stronger signification in his. age than 
ἣν that of Longious. Bayt indeed an anthar, who weal 'ποῦ 
long before the latter, Arrian, uses it for tristia, durus, 8618 
acerbug. And Hbesyohius i interprets ἄχαρι, λυπηρόν, See H. 

Steph. Thesaur. ἢ. 954. f. 

Sect. 44.— Θρέψαι τε γὰρ, » φησὶν, ἱχκᾳγὴ τὰ φρονήματα τῶν μέγα. 
λοφρόνων ἣ ἐλευθερία, nad ἐφελκύσαι, καὶ ἅμα διωθεῖν. τὰ πρόθυμον. τῆς. 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους Fidos, καὶ τῆς περὶ τὰ πρωτεῖα φιλοτιμίαις. ‘This 10, 
translated by Mr. Harris in the following manuer:—“ It is 
liberty that 1s formed to nusse the sentimenta of great geniuses. 
to inspire them with hope; te push forward the propensity ef 
contest one with another, and the generous emwation of bowg 
the firet in rank.” 

‘Ruhnken; on Sect. 44. % Herenaius Commentario inedite 
in Aristotelis Metaphysica: οὐ ϑαυμάσφὸν, εἰ. περορημένος καὶ Keyes 
ὄχλος----ποσφεύοι τοῖς παραιδοδεῖσιν — 

Read πεφυρμένος καὶ μέγας ὄχλος. 

On Toup’s 2nd note, Sect. ate «6 τῆς σαφηνείας αὐτῆς teu,” 
see the new edition of Η. Stephen’ 8 Thesaurus, 1 1. 2416. A. 

Note 1, on Sect. 16, gai δὲ for oy: ‘add, ἊΝ ἃ δὲ ταῦτα 
ἐβουλεύοντο, καὶ δὴ βασιλιὰς, παραμειψάμενος εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ σχῆμα, κα- 
τέφτηδεν: ἐκαυτίᾳι τὴν φάλαχγας-- ΧΟΌΟΡΒ. Anab. 1, 10, 7. τῶν 
αἰσχίστων ἐφεὶ τάντας ἀνθρώποις, ἰδεῖν καὶ ἀκοῦσαι τὰς μὲν συμφο- 
Paes αἷς δι᾽ ὑμᾷς ἐχρήσᾳντῃ αἱ ἄνδρες οὗτοι!» πάντα τὸν χρόνου κυρίαις 
αὐτοὶς γεγενημένας, τὰς δὲ δωρεὰς, ἃς ἀντὶ τούτων ἔλαβον παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, 
καὶ δὴ λελυμένας. Demosth. Adversus Leptin. p. 476. 

. Note on Sect. 98, “ Αὐτίκα est exempli gratia. Quod 
nesgio ap primus observarit Taoaquillus Faber ad Lucretium.” 
Taup. This. sense of αὐτίκα had been mentioned by H. Ste- 

phen iy his Greek Thesaurus forty-three years before the Jirth. 
rr Tannegui Le Fevre.—See more on the signification bere 
paced, ».in.the new edition of FL. Stephen’s Thesaurus, i 1. 2426, 


Index. wis καταιρχεριρεσιάξεσϑαι. Verbum exquisitissimum, et 
ngn nisi Longino nostro usurpatum.”” Toup. 

_Jn the, new. edition of H. Stephen’s Thesaurus, i 1. 2977. Aw 
I have shown that this word is not peculiar to. Longinus. 
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εν ς NOTICE OF | 
Ὁ Specimen of a translation of Taremacuus transtated 
' into Latin Prose, entitled, De Casibus. Felemachi, 
Liber Primus.’ : ΕΞ 
Oraieinat works composed in Latin, and modern publica- 
tions translated into that language, are at the présént day, For 
obvious reasons, much less common than formerly. Latin is 
no longer the language cither of learned correspondence ot pub- 
lic business. The times are changed since Politian atid his 
friends complimented their mistresses in heroics, or when those 
celebrated ladies, Hessandra Scala, and Cassandra Fidelis 
charged the posts of Italy with constant missions couched in 
hrase, which emulated the periods of Cicero and οἵ Pling. 
till, however, the language of ancient Rome is univeréally stu- 
died; the earliest knowledge which meets the eat of the yotith 
of Europe is conveyed through its channel; still it is the lan- 
guage of those laborious and erudite men, who make it the’ ba- 
siness of their lives to restore and illustrate thé noble reniaitis, 
which are left to us of its glorious literaturé; still the language 
lives, and though it is called a dead one, may be more truly said 
to be immortal. If the allusion be not inipropér, we may say 
that this noble tongue did indeed suffer death in the dark times 
of barbarism, but that having once died, it has been résuscitated 
to enjoy an ever-enduring existence. Diseicumbered of the 
shackles which bound it to a particular spot and to a particular 
nation, it has become the free denizen of Europe; the pure atid 
disembodied language which now can know no change; and to 
whose care that which it is desired should be subject to no ca- 
sualty ought always to be committed.’ Civilisation niay marci 
aud countermarch from east to west; thé ports ὁ London thay 
be deserted, and the fox cover in the busiest spots of this 
mighty city; future ages may study Shakspeare ofi the banks ‘of 
the Avon with the assistance of a Thesaurus, ‘and frequently be 
heard to.deplore the lost numbers of the Classical Journal, but 
the language of Cicero and Virgil cannot perish. ὁ ' 
For these reasons, it is with peculiar pleasure that we observe 
‘the beauties of a really excellent modern author clothed in at 
unfading garb. As in the Roman Catholic Church, sainté are 
not canonised till their memory has stood the test of a series οὗ 


βϑι“- 


‘ This Notice from s learned Correspondent will recall té our rexdets 
an account of a Latin translation of Robinson Crusce in our Vol. IX.'p. 
$22.—Ep. o.. 
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years, so would we, after the high fame and reputation of a wri- 
ter has stirvived with undimivished lustre the temporary acct- 
dents of fashion, interest and prejudice, then, and-not till then, 
invest him with the sanctity of a Roman dress. There are 
many good arguments why such admirable works as the Paradise 
Lost, or the ‘Telemachus of Fenelon should be translated into 
Latin. We have observed that they are thus placed beyond the 
reach of accident,—if elegantly done, they are the source of a 
very refined pleasure to the scholar,—their intrinsic worth is 
thus strictly ascertained; and moreover, by being put into’ @ 
Janguage universally understood in Europe, they may be read 
by students to whom they must otherwise have been inaccessi- 
ble, And perhaps of all other works, Telemachus is best adapt- 
ed for this purpose, and we are surprised that a Latin trans- 
jation was never before attempted, though we are not sorry that 
it has been left to the elegant pen of Mr. French, the author of 
the specimen before us. The beautiful simplicity of its style, 
the classical nature of its subject, and the classical form of its 
construction, alike render it plastic to the skilful hand that 
would recast it in a Latin mould, A translation likewise exe- 
cuted hike the specimen we are noticing, has mmor advantages, 
which though minor, are not to‘be forgotten. We believe no 
book can be found better adapted than Telemachus, translated 
in a pure and simple manver, for a text book to be put into the 
hands of a tyro in Latin. Its delightful story, the purity of 
its. morality, the wisdom of its precepts, unperplexed by. doubt- 
ful readings and uncertain meanings, would present a most allur- 
ing vestibule through which the youthful scholar might pass to 
the higher departments of classical literature. The more ad- 


vanced student too might make use of it in his endeavours to 


attain a Latin style. For if he were to translate the original 
French or Hawkesworth’s version, or any other into his own 
Latin, and then compare it with the pure and harmonious Latin- 
ity of Mr. French, we are well convinced that considerable im- 
provement would soon be perceived. For these reasons, -and 

ecatise we are always anxious that merit should have its due 
recompense, we heartily wish Mr. French success in his attempt, 

d sincerely hope it may meet from the lovers of classical lite- 
rature, that patronage, which, judging from the specimen, it's 
amply deserves, We will allow the translator to speak for him-’ 
self an instant, and then make a single extract, which will be 
sufficien( to show the merits’ of the “work. We quote~ the 


following from a Prospectus ‘which accompanies the pam- 


phlet. 
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' 8 As to the translation itself, it has been the endeavour of the 
author to execute it with classical adherence to propriety of lan- 
guage. The necessary distinction between the three different 
styles—viz, the Narrative, the Descriptive, the Oratortcal— 
which interchangeably enliven the work, has been preserved 
with particular attention. From a long acquaintance with the 
purest writers in prose, of the Augustan age, principally Cicero, 
the Translator hopes that he has been enabled upon all occasions 
to find the corresponding idiom pnamjngled with poetical adorn- 
ment, and exempt from the least blemish of that barbarity which 
so ‘glaringly disfigures ssxany modern compositions in the. Latin 
Tongue. The style to which he has aspired is of an unaffected 
nature, flowing from a general knowledge of the language, ing 
patareal, simple, unlabored manner; not the forced product. af 
‘scantiness decking itself for the occasion with the plumes of dic- 
tionaries and phrase-books. In the mean time, until the judg- 
ment of the public is pronounced, he cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing his opinion, that if introduced into schools, it will be 
found upon the trial to answer two objects of classical educa- 
tion, viz. to allure the young student to read with avidity a work 
of no mconsiderable moral merit, and to inspire him, as he reads, 
with a taste for Roman harmony.” 

We could with pleasure transcribe more than the following 
passage, but the limits of a notice of this kind confine us. Te- 
Jemachus has just boldly declared to the Trojans in Sicily, un- 
der Acestes, into whose power Mentor and his companion had 
fallen, that he is a Greek and the son of Ulysses. 


Vix ea protuleram, cum ab omni populo subita commotione 
animi conclamatum: Moriendum est filio crudelissimi istius 
Ulyssis, cujus artibus eversa est urbs Troja. Fili Ulyssis! dice- 
bat mihi Acestes, sanguinem tuum, tot Trojanorum manibus quos 
pater tuus in tenebricosas Cocyti ripas misit precipites, denegare 
non possum. Et tu et ille qui te ducit, ambo peribitis. Simul ex 
comitatu aliquis provecta wtate auctor extitit, ut ad tumulum An- 
chisze nos rex immolandos juberet. Jucundus, inquit, umbrz 
istius herois futurus est sanguis eorum. Quin ipse Eneas, ubi ad 
aures ejus hoc tale sacrificium pervenerit, gratissimo quidem animo 
accipiet, videns quanto vobis amori sit memoria ejus, quo nihil sibi 
in terra antiquius. 

Succlamatum: est ab wniverso populo; jamque omnibus nulla 
‘alia cogitatio nisi de. morte nostra. Jam ad tumulum Anchisz 
perducebamur : jam duo ibi extructa altaria, ignisque sacer incen- 

-mis. Obversabatur oculis ferrum nos neci daturum ; stabamus 
-sedimiti floribus, neque ulla jam oborta animis eorum misericordia 
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vitam necteam comstrvane potuisset. Actum erat de nobis, com 
Mentor, tranquillo animi statu, rogavit ut apud regem sibi verba 
facere liceret. Facta potestate ita infit : 

Si nulla apud animum tuum, Acestes, misericordia hujus Tele- 
machi exoritur, qui vunquam contra Trojanos arma sumsit, sal- 
fem que tua ipsius intersint, respicias. Equidem sciettia presa- 
giorum Deorumque voluntatis ptedoctus, jam video animo, prius- 
quam tridui sit spatium elapsom, te oppugnatum iri a popults bare 

aris, qui jam summis montibus devolvanter torrentis inster, 
urbem tuam inundaturi, vastitatemque iateri egris. ΤᾺ iis eate- 
veni; populum tuum anmis fac instreas, nullumque ne punctam 
quidem temperis intercedere patiaris, quin pemgusa tua armenéa 
qute euct-tibi in agris, im oppidum imciudas. Si falsa denuncio, 
i tua manu est, elapso triduo, a0s merte multendos dedere. Sia, 
contra, dicta mea exitus comprobat, memineris vitam iis non esse 
atiimendam, per. ques factum est ut conservetur tua. 

ilies verbis percalaus constitit Acestes ; tanta enim fuerat animi 
fiducia prolata, ut aunquam antehac simile quicquam allo in ho- 
waine notasset. Satis apparet, inquit, javenis alienigene, Deos, 
qui te fortuna tam male acceperint, largitos tibi esse saptentiam, 
Jonge rebus preaperis anteponendam. Simul sacrificio in aliud 
tempus dilato, jussit omnia summa diligentia parari, ad pre- 
_vavendum impetum quem Mentor ei impendere predixerat. Jam 
nihil omnibus partibus conspiciebatar, nisi trepide metu mulieres, 
seniores devexi etate, infantesque in lacrymas effusi, petentes pas- 
sim urbis perfagium. Veniebant catervatim mugiontes per vias 
boves, balartumque greges ovium, opima pascea linquentes; neque 
stabulorum ad tegendos eos satis magna suppetebat copin. Strepi- 
tus undique erat concursantiam inter se hominem ianpellentiuseave, 
quique invicem alii alios exaudire non poterant ; sepe incognitum 
quendam pro famiari complectentes, discursamtesque quoquo- 
‘versus, ignari quénam passus d@irigerent. .At principes civitatis 
viri, ingeniis suis tanquam slicrum vahdioribus confisi, Mentore 
pre vano conjectore habito, nihil hane ejus preegensionem dictita- 

ant, nisi artriciam queddem ad vitem sii conservandam ¢xcogi~ 
ἴα). ᾿᾿ ᾿ 
ΧΧΧΧ. 
eee 
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Ax ebsorention emale by ‘your. leateed and interesting. corre- 

spondent Professor N eekden, educes me -to ‘sand you the fel- 
wing. : " ἐν ’ Fe 
After describing the’ various editions of the Tabula Peutim- 

‘geriana, he goes on to sey ‘hat (see Clewical. Journat;’ No. 
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XLV. p. 56.) “ It is ταῖπεγ ρϑ)εοδ of wonder, that, since the 
time of Scheyb, which is now considerably more than half a 
century, it has. not engaged the attention of some man of learn- 
ing, who, by avother revisal, might haye added aew lights.” 
But that it Aas so done will appear by the folowing quotation 
from astnall work, in which Μὶ might not altegether, be expected 
to occur, and with which the Professor seems to be unac- 


quainted. ᾿ 
Ἥ JUVENIS, 


Tabula itineraria milttarts Romana antiqua, Theodosiana et 
Peutingeriana nuncupata, quam ex Vindohonensi editione 
clar. virt Christophori-de Scheyb, emai moceiiii. ecourale 
descripsit, manu sua in ws énerdtt, at primus in Italia edidit, 

_ Frat. Joh, Dominicus Podocatharus Christianopulus, ordints 
Predicatorum; FEsii in Piceno, typis Vincentis Cherubini, 
1809, fol. maj. c. x11. tab. eri incisis. 

Editor exemplum bujus tabule Vindobonense tanta cura in 
es ancidét atque exprassit, ut ne maxima quidem oculorum acies, 
stcut ipse fatetur, aliquam differentiam deprehendere yaleat. 

sl dissertationem omittendam putavit, ejus autem loco 

editor spse quatwer capitibusdisseruit. I. De publicis apud Ro- 
manos Itémerariis. 11. dn (utrum) Tabule Itineraria volumen, 
in Vindobonensi Regia Bibliotheca asservatum, autographum 
sive (an) apographum sit; quove seculo descriptum, (Tabulam 
imperatoris quidem Theodosii temporibus esse confectam con- 
dexkt, ipsum vero mperérumey esse, contra Scheybium negat; esse 
eam potius apographwm aon ante seculum undecimum, proba 
biliter autem seectiio demum tertio decimo confectum). III. De 
antiquo Romenerum Pede ac Milliari, tum de Stadio; (doeta 
et accurata dissertatso, in qua Danvilliane pottssimum opiniones 
refutantur). 1V. De antiqua Leuce Gallica (vel hic refutantur 
Danvillius et Bergieries). Sequitur Inder Regionum, Insula- 
rum, Urbium et omntum locerum, que in Tabula Itineraria 
seg mentis aduotqntur (ex ed, Scheyb. additis noonullis emenda- 
tiontbus expressus)... Denique : Adnotationes in indicem Typo- 
graphicum, ordiwe elphab. Has excipiuat x11. ille tabula en 
incise, pp. 136—7. | 

_.., Additamenta ad 'T. Ch. Harlesii Brevior. Not. Lit. Rom. 

᾿ς, descripsit Ὁ, Ἐν. H. Kilagtng, Svo. Lipsiz, 1819. 
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ON THE 
ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF [DOLATRY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. 


Parr IV.—[{Continued from No. XLIV. p. 327. 


Secrion VI. 


Commemorative emblems adopted among the early 
Postdsluvians. 


Fao this branch of the subject we are brought to other con- 
siderations connected with the origin of Idolatry: the nature and 
use of emblems. 

We have no sufficient grounds to believe that the art of wri- 
ting was at this time known: the use of emblems therefore, 
(which with picture writing, 90 largely discussed by Bishop 
Warburton in his Divine Legation, was not improbably the origin 
of hieroglyphics,) would be very general, to illustrate the great 
events they wished to commemorate. We may naturally, there- 
fore, expect to find memorials of their great ancestor Noah— 
of the deluge—and of the ark—as well as of other circumstances 
of the antediluvian world, afterwards recorded by Moses—and. 
possibly of other things which are not mentioned iu the sacred 
pages, and of which either. ali knowledge has perished, or some 
confused traditions only remain in the fables of the Hindoos. 

The primeval places of worship were not merely bigh. places 
and groves; the heathens equally venerater caverns, islands, 
Jakes, and mountains with two or three peaks. Where there 
Were no natural high places, they erected artificial mountams : 
where there were no caverns they made immense excavations. | 

The worship on mountains, I have shown, was begun by. 
Noah, and continued by the Patriarchs; nor was it forbidden by 
the Mosaic Law, till it had long been perverted to. idolatrous 


oses oo 
P' the origin οἵ grave worship has never been exactly ascertain- 
ed. It is by no means conjectural: it is rather highly pro- 
bable, that it commemorated the primeval paradise, and that the 
single tree which was so much venerated signified the sacred 
tree in the midst of Eden. Isaiah describes certain of the 
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Gentiles, as purifying themselves in the gardens, behind one tree 
ef peculiar sanctity, which was planted in the midst... Every. 
_ school boy remembers the tree in the centre of the court in the 
palace of Priam. The tree of immortality among the Hindoes 
fierished in the midst of the Paradise of Indra, The Burmae 
place their holy tree in the centre of Mount Mienno. - The tree 

of Hindostan, Siam, and Thibet, is clearly the ash. of. Gothic 
mythology, which is planted in the midst of the Idean city of 
the hero Gods; aad which overshadows the city, and the whole 
world; while the Deities assemble under it every day to admi- 
nister justice. In the garden of the Hesperides, the tree with 
the golden apples .rose conspicuous above the rest; and Hercu- 
les or a hero God stood under it, while a serpent coiled .round 
its trunk. The.ancient Celts bad the same tradition; which 
seems to have. been engrafted on every system of superstition. ὦ 
‘Thus were mountains considered as emblems of the ark, and. 
groves, of the primeval Paradise. Caverns were. treated .with - 
equal reverence.. They were combined with the sacred. moun- 
tams, and represented the imterior of the ark as wedged among 
the clefts of Ararat. ““ When the huge ship of the deluge (says 
Mr. Faber). fixed itself immoveably among the bare rucks, and 
crags of the tempest-beaten Ararat; the surrounding cliffs, its 
own gloomy interior, and the narrow door of entrance in its 
perpendicular side, would all conspire to excite the idea of a 
spacious cavern. ‘This semblance of a grotto, νου αὶ for a sea~- 
son be at once the habitation and the oratory of the Noetic fa- 
inily: for until, as their numbers increased, they had been able 
to construct for themselves more comimodious dwellings, they 
would obviously prefer the friendly shelter of the ark before. an 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather.” Hence originated 
the sanctity of caverns: hence we rarely find a holy mountam 
unprovided with a grotto either natural, or artificial. ‘This idea 
is confirmed by the traditionary tales of the great father (such 
was the general title of Noah, the second father of mankind) 
being either born from a cave, or nursed from a cave, or taking 
refuge in.a cave, when he quitted the ark, within which he had 
been exposed at sea. The various caves venerated by the Pa- 
gans were generally in the recesses of a mountain. The cave 
of Mithras was in a rock: the caves. of Jupiter in Crete, of. 
Bacchus in Naxos, of Osiris in the Taurice Cassius, and of 
others, were situated in mountains; and an astonishing aumber 
of additional instances are collected by Mr. Faber to. confirm 
.this part of his hypothesis. " 
i Lakes and islands ‘were much venerated by. the ancienta. The 
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evigia of ‘this part οἵ. thei superstition is not well underétood. 
Mr. Faber supposes. it to have been a commemoration of the 
appearance of the country from the atk after it rested on the 
anountam. As. the tenants of the ark looked eut from sheir 
gloomy mausion, the subsiding waters would have appenred as 8 
lake; the emerging top of the lower peak of Atarat, as an 
island; and the sumséts of the eurrounding hills, ae a circle of 
lesser islands, This lattes iden appearste be sufficiently fanci- 
fal, but ἐξ is supported by ample authority; ‘aad I cannot refrain 
from offering ἃ comment om aa expression in the book of Gene- 
sis, which seems to relate to some: prevalent notion of thes 
-kend. ‘The expression has escaped Mr. Faber's notice; ' though 
confirms bis position. a 
Moses, it is well known, wrote the Pentateuch, to contigs te 
knowledge of the true God: among the Jeraelites. As. they 
were surrounded by idolatry, in its most corrupt and odious 
form, he wever loses sight of tke origin of its superstitious ob- 
servances. Unless mdeed we understand the history of the 
times when Moses wrote, we lose much of the beauty and ms. 
terest of hie aarrutive. In perusing the: Pentateuch, we mast 
mever forget, that idolatry had become almost universal, and 
that Moses by die laws, as well as by he example, constantly. 
endeavoured to guard his people from the contagion. Many 
expressions therefore which otherwise, in a narrative so brief, as 
that of Moses, might appear unnecessary, Were at the time 
they. were written of the utmost consequence. Thus when in 
the aecodnt of the Creation Moees adds, “ He made:the stars 
᾿ς, “ thes the heavens were finished and all the host 
of them ;” he evidently means to say to the worshippers.of the 
‘Teabaoth ; your Gods are iaferior to Jehovah, for they are the 
work ofhis hands. Many expressions, therefore, which otherwise 
would appear unnecessary, are of the utmost consequence. Im 
the account. which he gives us of the subsiding of the waters, 
we meet with the words, “ m thé tenth. month,.on the fizet day 
of the month, were the tops of the mountains eeen.” it ig.nee 
at alt improbable tirat some reference to the point we are dis- 
eusting is here intended, ὺ, Ν 
εν Ἐ6 the early postdilavians carried with them memorials of 
deluge, and emblems of the ark, it is to be swpposdd thoy 
would ‘eydeavour to. preserve the remembrance of every caount« 
stance equnected with that event. Among others they might 
have recorded tris fact mentionetl by Moses. The tops of tire 
mountains round Ararat appeared like islimds : they were: the 


, first land seen: aad indewbtedly presented-to Moab, anit. his 
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sons ai eanhest: of tHeir spiny veledse thom ‘their copfinement.. 
The cineumetatice was commemonated from the-earheat, perind 5. 


cireular ranges of stones, are fousd im-every quarter uf the globa; 


in. lustig, -in the nesth, among the wilds-of Siberia, and, the. de, 
setts. ef Norway, Our own: mapyment ef Stonehenge, tha 
azigin af which is lost even to: tradifion, seems..to have bei 
commemorative.of some such fant, ameng the fret inhabitants, 
ef the. country. ‘Uhe abosigines of .England,, Mr. Maurice: 
has shown, wete of the sanie family, and of the same religion, ag 
the Brahoass. of Indosta’.. Faw teaditions ia thet country, 
have been banded ‘down with greater cave aad veneration than 
the belef of the existence of the sagred Isles of jhe West. 
Captain Wilford.-haa strangely supposed these; islands were 
Britain. and ita dependencies. Mr. Faber has given. & much 
Taore probabde solution.of the mystery, whem he. sefers that 
tsddifaon ta the ‘circumstance mentivued hy Moses: aad as tha 
idolaters of Egypt, and of the countries through which the Is, 
raedites were. passing, professed the same superstitions as those, 
who.still exist im ladia, and who formerly extended to . Britain, 
we néturally conclude that. they likawise venerated cixcles: of 
stones. Moses relates in simple language, the real fact, and, in, 
so damg, warned his people agniust the perversion of a memoran 
ble, though natural cireussstaace. Amother: peculiag ¢ustoma 
among the ancient idolaters, which appeara ta have been prace 
566 from the uncorrupted times of Pataiarchism, was the vene- 
ration of mountains with twoor three peaks. ‘I'hjs. too was ari- 
ginally an emblem of Mount Ararat. Lf these ideas should 88» 
peas fanciful, we must remind the reader that emblems were, 
then. used as a. substitute for writing ; and that the events in 
question. being thé. most important that had ever taken place, 
were most generally commemorated and typified; and that if 
these explanations of. thé uuiversal eustoma, which are derived 
from our knowledge of the. narrative of scripture, be rejected, 
vee. have πὰ rational, consistent, probable, or tenable exposition, 
vVebatever. 

‘Fhe natuval inesease of the human. race baying compelled 
emigration, it is evident that it would frequently happen that 
wandering families would semetinies afrive at large plains, on. 
wheeh would be no natural mouatains. Superstition would 
make them anxious. to supply the deficiencies of mature by art. 
‘This would be done either by throwing up a large tumulus of 
earth, or by building a temple in the form of a mountain, which 
should rise conspicuously above the surrounding plain; and 
Whew such a practice was. once adopted, it would seon be. carnied 
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into countries as the tide of emigration relled on where it was 
veally arith torae such then may be esteemed the origin of the 
artificial k, and gigantic pyramid, or pagoda.. Whether 
round or square, suck constructions were invariably copis- of 
Ararat: they were high planes, sacred memortals among: the 
firet uncorrupted emigrants fram Nachshevan, of the resting of: 
the ‘ark, and afterwards perverted to superstitious usages; © > 
' Although we. cannot rely on any argument solely. derseable- 
from Etymology, yet I cannot bat observe that the weed: Pyra~ 
mid, which appears to form a very. forcible + ine fever. 
of Mr. Bryant's theory, that these celebrated Egyptian momu- 
ments were erected in hener of the Sun, bears decisive testimony 
in support of Mr. Faber. Bryant and nsany others have derived 
the term pyramid from the Greek word, which signifies frre. But 
how or why should the Egyptians describe their monaments by 
Greek namés? Mr. Faber (or more y the writer in the 
Asixtic Researches, quoted by Mr. Faber) has shown that the: 
term Ida, was the common epithet for a mountain among the 
ancient vations, and it is still. preserved in its original. meaning 
to this day among the Hindoos. Ida was the. name of the fa~ 
mous. sacred mountain near Troy ; of the celebrated birth-plece 
of Jupiter in Crete, ‘The same notions which placed the Gods 
on both are still prevalent in-Cashgar: and Hiodestah, and are. 
justly supposed to have ongimeted in the veneration paid to the: 
first sacred mountain, and to the..méeting upon it; before.the 
first dispersion of the eartiest postdiuvian Patriarchs, who were. 
afterwards ‘ by thew descendants. _The word Praw,- 
or Pyra, in the Hindeo sacred language still signifies hob}; and. 
there can be httle dowbt, that the term pyramad is derived: from: 
these two, Pruw, or Pyra-and ida; and that it meant the sacred. 
mountain. - — : . ᾿ ΝΝ ἢ 
Mr. Faber’s hypothesis respecting the Pyramids is not only: 
curious and original ; but it is wonderfully supported by the tra-. 
ditions of the Hindeos, the nature of the Pagan worship, and. 
the researches of Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, who entered the great, 
Pyramid about the very time when Mr. Faber’s.book was-pub- 
lished. ᾿ . ᾿ εν! ἢ 
. Mr. Faber supposes that the Pyramids themselves were "8... 
itative resemblances of Mount Ararat, constructed on the same.- 
plan as that of Babel: that they are excavated in the inside m: 
many: chambers; and that, in the chief of these, the: priests 
were accustomed to place the bedy of their God, the conse-. 
crated bull which they worshipped, and which was supposed: 
by them to be an-incarnation of the Deity. .We cannotzentary 
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into the reasoning which enabled’ Mr. Faber: to: come::to: thi 
conclusion, - aud we require yet. farther: evidence. before we 
receive the whole of that portion of his. system, which. yet -ap- 
-peays to explain-many carious circumstances in the. Pagan. My- 
thology : certain however it is, that the bones which Col Fitz- 
-clarence brought from the Pysamid of Cephrenes to England, 
were d bo that profound anatomical-scholar, Sir Everard. 


donable self-gratulation,. at this singular confirmation’ of ap- 
‘heory, published a pas» - 


οὔ Buddha, which are found over the whole of the east. . The 
artificial tumuli of the Celts, and the Scythians ;. such as the 
celebrated Altyn.obo, or. reputed’ sepulchre of Mithridates in 
the Crimea; the artificial hill of New Grange in Ireland; of 
Silbury Hill in this country; all are of the same description, 
and are justly therefore to be referred to the same cause. We 
must likewise add to these the pyramidal temples οὗ. Vitzipu- 
azli; and possibly the Otaheitean Morai. The custom was uni- 
versal: therefore, one nation could. neither have borrowed it 
from another, nor could it have been imposed by conquest ; 
it originated at some. period when the family of man were 
united in one body, and this must have been within the. first 
centuries after the flood in the plams of Armenia, where the 
only: high place they were likely to venerate would be the sacred 
t, the mountam of their deliverance. 
. ‘The same mode of reasoning will apply.to the veneration. of 
sacred caverns. ‘The emigrants from Nachshevan consideted 
every cavern in the side of a mountain.as similar to the ark 
lodged in the side of -Ararat. Wherever, therefore, they first 
settled, if the mountain on which they offered sacrifice was not 
provided with a natural cavern, they proceeded to excavate it; 
that the.resemblance between their present and their former 
places of worship might be more complete. These excava- 
tions-were sometimes formed:'with infinite Jabor; and the asto- 
nishing number which are to. be found in every part of the 
world however remote, pfoves the unbounded extent of the 
primeval patriarchal worship. These stupendous monuments 
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of: antiquity have beer 80 well described by Ds. Claake, fir 
Ω, Mallet, Liewt. Col. Kitzclarenee and othera, that it is only 
necessary to enumerate a faw of the mogt celebiated, 

- The mithraie grottees αἱ Persia, cut; out of the solid rock, 
the caverns of: the Thebass,.,the grottaes ‘of Tostosa, near 
Fyze, the excawations ini Nowway, io she Crimea, in. Caiets, Ste. 
are: alf on the same: plan, and therefore | exvadently comme- 
morative pf the sae citcumstances. Mount Olivet, fro tie 
emliest. ages, we ave itifoemed by tradition, was cangidered sar 
ered, here Shem-was said’ to: have buried the body of Adam, 
which was preserved in the ark : wemerely mention the tradition 
ta shoe the: antiquity off the’ veneretion paid this thountae Σ᾿ on 
Olivet Solemion erected hisidelatreus: tenyples. ‘This meu 
tain has: three peaks, and iw its side a very large and remarkable 
excavation on the same plan as: other cavern, temples hae been 
diacovered. The rack tetnples of Egypt, end Hindostan, the Sia- 
8835 pyrasbids of Buddha, ded the well known pysamids an the 
Nile, were all:furnisheit veth artaficial excavations. . The Scyr 
thiana:of Scandinania. employed grottees, a the sagae manner, for 
religious purposes, which ase hewa with iaetedible abo out of 
the hardest rocks.. The walla of the ‘grottoes,. and exegvations 
which have been discavesed at Elephanta, in the caverna of 
Nabia, by Mr. Leigh, and elsewhere, are painted with various 
uncouth figures and emblems, the calors of which are still freak 
and wvid. Every where we fiad them ; in the Indian pagodas, 
at Elepkamta, and Canarab. Evew in the smaller tumuli ‘some 
remnants of this custom aze to be traged, asa the New Graage, 
in Ireland. Not oly were arfificial excavations made-ia natural 
hills; artificial hills seeny té bawe been construeted with dark 
central chambers. The progress of architectural imitation ἐδ. 
very natural, and 18. proved by the positive assertions of the 
Hindoo theologists. Men first venerated, as representations of 
‘Ararat and the ark, natwsal bills with natural caverss: then, 
natural hidls, with artificiad caverns, and last of all, artificial bills 
with aytificial caverns. ‘To this. source therefore we refer. the 
cavern teprples, wherever they are to_be.fowad. Lycaphroa 
asserts that the innermost parts of the ancient tetaples. were 
called caves; the inker rooms were contrived te resemble caves. 
Os the promontory. of ‘Tenarum, the foot of which- is washed 
by: the sea, there was a temple builé in the precise form of a 
caverh. The-Egyptian temples were so constsuctedas to ex- 
bibit the appearance either of gloomy grottoes, or of those δεξὶ. 
ficial excavations which occur ao frequenily in Pers, and 
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Hindostan. Pocock describes a dark granite room of more 
than ordinary sanctity, which he found in-the very recesses of 
the chief temple of Thebes: and with respect to the cavern 
temples of India, we need only compare’ the fronts of suck 
excavations with the fronts of Esne and Luxor, to be satisfied 
with their palpable resemblance. 
᾿ "The great room in the large Pyramid, of which a very good 
plate is given in Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence’s tour, 18᾽ of 
the same kind with those in the caves of Elephanta, and other 
excavated temples in the East. The interior of the temple of 
the Eleusinian Ceres is called by Strabo a cell, or cavern. The 
cell of the British Ceridwen, was of the same nature. If we 
turn our attention to America, we shall still perceive the same 
idea to have been prevalent, both among the Peruvians, and 
the Mexicans, in the construction of some of their temples. 
The God Pachacama, the Bacchus of the western continent, . 
was worshipped in a dark room or cell. Τὸ the pytamidal 
temple of Tescalipuca there was attached a spacious chapel, 
or cell, which was entered by a low door. The sie worship 
existed among these people, and the Eastern nations; they had 
preserved traditions of the deluge, and with them its earliest 
emblems. | 

Such-were the more strikmg memorials of the early Religion 
of mankind. In addition to these may be enumerated some of 
a minor kind, which equally prove their source from one com- 
mon origin. The Lotos, which has the peculiar property of 
rising with the rising of the waters, was an apt, and appropriate 
emblem of the deluge, or of the ark ; and as the second Father 
of the world was preserved, we find that the image of a man, 
orof a god is generally represented on the Lotos, which was 
equally venerated by the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and all the 
oriental nations. ‘The beautiful use which Sir W. Jones has 
made of the Lotos in his poems, is well known. From its or 
ginal use as an emblem of the-deluge, it became a type of the 
preserving Power, and: was consequently venerated by the supere 
stitious population in subsequent ages; when its original use 
Ahad been long forgotten. The egg was a natural emblem of 
the ark, as containing within itself the life of the future. worlds 
and it was no less an emblem of the intermediate state of the 
earth, between the cotmencement and conclusion of the 
deluge. No emblem 1ὁ ¥o universal as this. The mundane 
egg is common to the Druidical, Egyptian, and Indian su- 
perstitions. The fabulods Orpheus has related the birth of the 
general parent of men from an egg; and Aristophanes, in his 
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play of the birds, has handed down the, fragments of a similar 
tradition. The rainbow as might be expected was another 
emblem of universal use. The lunar crescent, floating as a 
boat, in the blue sky ;. the Dove,—the olive branch,—a fish,— 
the Rhoia ‘or pomegranate which 1s full of seeds,—a_ butterfly. 
which bursts from a dormant sluggish life, to a state of beauty, 
and energy ;—the Seira, or cypselis, or hive ;—the scyphos or 
sacred, cup, which is supposed to have been formed like'a 
boat ;—were all admirable and innocent.emblems, which were 
common in the absence of alphabetical writing, to commemo- 
rate the primeval religious worship of mankind; and which, as 
we shall see, were afterwards perverted, to idolatrous and super- 
stitious uses. . | ; 

The most famous hieroglyphic of the gentile world was the 
union of the wings, the globe, and the serpent in one figure 
S* Le was alike familiar to. the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Per- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, and. the Celtic Britons: 
it was used among the Greeks, in the form of the caduceus of 
Mercury, which exhibited two serpents, a globe, and wings. 
The Chinese have a symbol of two serpents and a ring between 
them: the Hindoos, of a serpent forming a curve, and a globe 
or egg placed within the curve: the Persians of a winged ser- 
pent attached toa glabe: the Phenicians of a serpent coiled 
round an egg: the Egyptians ofa serpent, both winged, and not 
winged, attached to, or half encompassing. a globe, and some- 
times of two serpents similarly attached to.a winged globe ; and 
the ancient Britons, as appears from the temple of Abury, of a 
serpent joined to.a circle.” . 

“ Between these several hieroglyphics there is such a decided, 
and palpable resemblance, both in general composition, and 
in particular arrangement, that no person can see them exhibit- 
ed together in a single plate, and not be immediately convinced 
of their identity. Since the mythology of the whole gentile 
world was in substance the same, originating from one source, 
we may be assured, that whatever this hieroglyphic denoted in. 
one country, it denoted in all.” 

Maurice, Kircher, and others, suppose that it was an emblem 
of the Trinity; others, of the triad of the gentiles. ‘There does 
not however appear to be sufficient authority for either of these 
suppasitions. Neither can Mr. Faber’s account of this hiero- 
glyphic be implicitly adopted. The following appears to be 
-uot Improbable : , 

The serpent is well known to have been from the earliest per 
riod an emblem of the evil principle; but it was no less so of 
the good principle, or of the preserying power. From whence 
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this latter application of the emblem originated is not certainly 
known; the most probable conjecture is, that it was derived 
fromthe annual shedding of the outer skin: as the serpent’ 
appears to renew itself, so did the earth recover its former beau- 
ty after the waters of the deluge had subsided. ‘The wing was 
a hieroglyphic of the Spirit which created the World; and the 
egg or globe, was alike typical both of the ark, and of the world’ 
᾿ Iits state of desolation. The whole emblem therefore may' 
have been originally intended to represent, either the pre-’ 
᾿ servation of mankipd; or the character of the Deity, in the’ 
_ triple form of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, the favorite 
and sublime description of God universal among the early pa- 
gans, and consistent both with scripture, and reason. ‘Fhe wing 
was the.emblem of the creating, the serpent of the preserving, 
and the globe of the destroying, power. 

' [shall conclude this catalogue of primitive commemorative 
emblems, with that. most intricate and difficult subject, the 
first introduction of human images: much of the confusion ari- 
sing from our united ignorance of their real pristine meaning, 
and the conjectures of ‘various authors, may be prevented by 
considering the circumstances under which they first attract our 
attention in sacred and: profane history. In the former we first 
read of them: in the story of Laban; in the latter, we find them 
in the Penates of A‘neas, the contemporary of Priam. ; 

Laban was a Syrian Patriarchal Prince of the family of 
Abraham. He was well acquainted with the worship of the 
true God ; and professed it publicly before the idolaters of the 
surrounding country. On: this account, Isaac charged his son 
to select a. wife from the daughters of Laban. After a residence 
in his family of many years, Jacob prepared to return home, 
and the daughter of Laban concealed on that occasion among: 
the baggage certain images which Laban called his Gods. Her 
Father reclaimed them with much eagerness, but in vain. They 
are Called in the origmal, Teraphim, and various conjectures 
have been entertained by the best commentators on the meaning 
of the word; and the uses to which the images were applied. 

I omit the discussion between Witsius and-Spencer, whether 
the use of images was permitted before the Mosaic Law, as 
well as the enquiry into the controverted reasons why Rachel 
stole the images; whether it was, to reprove her father, by con- 
vincing him: that his Gods could not defend themselves; or, that 
she herself was affected with the neighbouring superstitions + or; 
that she stole them to compensate herself and sister for the loss 
‘of their dower. The only question is, whether. we can ascertain 
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what the Teraphim were. The Rabbis declare that they were 
human heads, prepared by magical rites, and enabled by tte 
means to utter oracalar responses. In subsequent ages some 
magical rites may have been celebrated, in which human heads 
were used by imposing pretenders, as the rabbis describe: but 
we have no shadow of evidence to prove the absurd position, 
that Rachel stole several human heads, and sat upon them; or 
that Michal, when she placed the Teraphim in the bed, in place 
of ber husband David, placed there a string of human heada 
magically prepared. ‘These absurdities confute themselves. 
Faber (after Bp. Patrick) imagines that they were the same as 
the Seraphim, which were the same as the Cherubim; end 
were graven images of the cherubinical forms, which were well 
koown to the primitive generations. Witsius is of opinion they 
were not the same as the Seraphim ; but that they were used 
for idolatrous and superstitious purposes only, and were con- 
demned by the Patriarchs frum the begining. Witstus and 
Mede suppose that the Teraphim were perversions of the 
Urim ; which were images, by means of which answers were 

iven tothe Priest in the Patriarchal dispensation, when the 

eity waa consulted. Lightfoot affirms that the Urim were not 
images: that the Urim and Thummim were the same, one sige 
nifymg light, the other perfection; and the terms were used 
to describe the Breastplate of the High Priest; which was 
attached to the Ephod, from which Oracular responses were 
undoubtedly given by means with which after all research 
Christian divines confess themselves to be unacquainted. Mede 
confirms his hypothesis, from the account of Micah who setup 
‘Teraphim in the house of his Gods, instead ef Urim and Thum- 
mim. The whole 35th discourse pf Mede on this subject is 
truly curious, and well worthy of comparison with those chap~ 
tera of Witsius’ Egyptiaca, in which the whole matter is discussed. 
This slight sketch of the diversity of opinion which haa prevailed 
on the subject will give the reader some notion of the difficulty 
which prevents our forming a decisive conclusion. 

After a careful examination of the subject it seems most pro- 
hable, that the Teraphim were not only the Cherubinical figures, 
but graven memorials, of their earlier ancestors. The images 
among the Hindoos, which they preserve in their houses, seem 
to partake of the forms of beth men and animals, ‘The Penates 
corresponded with the Teraphin, so far as they were memonale 
of their ancestors, (for we have no evidence to induce us te 
suppose they resembled either the eagle, the ox, or the lion, 
which were all cherubie emblems). These Teraphim, snd of 
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‘course the. perversions of the Teraphim, were in use from the 
δῖ. 

Not only bad every patriarchal chief his emblems of the de- 
luge, and of the ark ; not only did they continue in their several 
districts the custom of sacrifice, of planting trees, and groves, 
end of venerating mountains, and. lakes, and islands ;—they were 

‘equally anxious to preserve some. memorials of their earliest 
-postdiluvian fathers : and to this may be attributed perhaps the 
‘origin of image-worehip. As in the christian Church, images 
which were at first used as memorials of the Apostles, the Virgin, 
‘and the Martyrs, were afterwards invoked with prayers and 12 
‘cense; 80, it is likely that the images which were originally 
‘memorials were at last metamorphosed into gods in these early 
ages. The Patriarchs, we have seen, not only planted groves ; 
they were accustomed to plant one tree in the centre of the 
court of the: mansions, appropriated to the head of the family ; 
this part of the mansion too was devoted to religious uses; there 
the sacred emblems, and among them.the Penates were placed | 
‘It was-called the adyta, the penetralia, or shrine. In after ages 
it followed, that every house was provided with its Penates: 
-every town placed them in its citadel ; even the Germans, if we 
‘may credit Tacitus, were provided with them. The Hindoos 
‘still venerate small images in every house, and their universal 
-use proves their undoubted antiquity. Now it is probable 
that these Teraphim or Penates were in process of time consi- 
‘dered as tutelar, domestic, and hereditary guardians of families : 
the superstition began about the time of Laban, and was well 
known in the reputed age of Aéneas, who was himeelf a patriar- 
chal chieftain. ‘The Penates were venerated among the Romans 
to the Jast, and their original number, and service retained : the 
‘Teraphim were perverted to the purposes of divination ; and the 
word itself seems to have been used in after times to express 
images of different kinds. 


SOMNIA THUCYDIDEA. 
| No. I. 
Καὶ ὁ πόλεμος, &c. Tnuc. 1, 21, to end of chapter; and Καὶ ἐς 
μὲν ἀκρόασιν, 22, to end of chapter. 
i 


‘To attach a superior degree of importance to the events 
of our own, when compared with those of preceding, times, 
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-is; as the historian justly observes, a common. propensity of 
human nature. IJt 1s, indeed, only an individual variety of that 
inherent principle of self-love, by which we ase led as it were 
instinctively to associate ideas of superiority and consequence 
‘with whatever relates to ourselves. Yet as the: instinct (by 
whatever name it is to be called) from which this self-love 
originates, may possibly in itself, and when unperverted to 
purposes of vanity or selfishness, be innocent and beneficial, 
and even to a certain extent rational; so it may likewise be 
doubted whether, in the developement of it now under conai- 
deration, it has not some warrant in the reality of things. In 
the history of the world’s transactions, there 1s, as appears to 
us, @ progressive magnitude, as well as a progressive interest. 
As society advances, men begin to act in larger masses, in closer 
combinations, and upon wider theatres ; new powers, physical 
and intellectual, are introduced on the field of action; fresh 
interests become involved; higher:and more influential motives 
begin to actuate the minds of men; the concerns of individual 
‘states become more implicated with one another; and the 
general good and evil of mankind is more ‘and more visibly 
affected by the rise, downfall, and character of single commu- 
nities. To those, indeed, who believe that the immense machine 
of human society, under the guidance of an invisible hand,-is 
moving on steadily, though with a tardiness proportioned to its 
-bulk, to the goal of perfection and happiness, each successive 
:series of events must appear pregnant with deeper interest, as 
.being an additional link in the mysterious chain—one more step 
-towards the grand: consummation. But the temper and com- 
. plexion of the times has also its influence even upon the specu- 
lative observer. He can frequently understand the feelings and 
ptinciples which actuate his contemporaries, where those of 
former times are beyond his comprehension and beyond his 
sympathy. ‘Thus to a republican Greek, the predatory wars of 
the heroic ages would sink in comparison with contests planned 
by statesmen, conducted by men of military science, and waged 
under the imposing titles of liberty or supremacy, of democratical 
or oligarchal ascendancy. Aod a Froissart or a Joinville, to 
whom a republic, though less strange, would be almost as un- 
intelligible a sound.as to Cyrus in Herodotus and the Sultan in 
Marco Polo, would probably set light by the squabbles of two 
petty Grecian States of old time, when matched with the mighty 
designs and vast preparations, the chivalrous daring and romantic 
exploits, of his own “ bright and busy” age. Setting aside, 
‘however, all incidental considerations, we think our readers 
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will. agree with us, that, whether with a view to.his own peculiar 
capacity, or to the magnitude of the transactions themselves, 
and the-importance of the lessons to be drawn from .them, 
Thucydides was justified in selecting the great national contest: 
of his own time.as the subject on which to employ those extra-. 
ordinary powers which he had received from nature, and those 
various acquirements, with which education, and the experience 
of public life, had enriched im. : ον 
- It will be proper, in this point of view, to advert. to 
the circumstances of the contest, and the state of Greece 
at the time of its commencement. The events of the. pre 

eeding half century had operated a great change in the Grecian. 
political system, and developed more fully the Grecian charac- 
ter. The storm and -torrent of. Persian invasion had long. 
smce rolled away; the impulse and excitation produced by it. 
had also subsided, and had left behind it great and permanent 
effects. Greece, as a collective body, and each republic indivi- 
dually, had been taught to feel its own power. Athens, by the: 
events of that contest, had risen to a height of power and 
renown, unknown-in former times, and seeming in some degree: 
to realize the fables of her ancient. glory preserved by Plato.. 
With. the extension of dominion and influence, the theatre of. 
political and military action. had extended ; extraordinary abilities 
were unfolded, as the occasion called them forth; and the refine- 
ments, which constant practice in war and negotiation, under 
a succession.of able leaders, introduced. into the Athenian 
system, by creating a necessity for similar improvements in that 
of their opponents,! had begun to influence and modify the 
formerly simple policy of the Greeks. The association, in which 
the defence of their common liberty had compelled the Greeks to 
engage, had likewise set an example of more extensive confede- 
racies than were formerly in use; it had strengthened the national 
feeling of unity for which the Grecian people had been long 
distinguished, and had given to each separate community an 
iterest in the proceedings of the rest.* This effect was not 


‘ * Thus our historian (I. 71.) : ἀρχαιότροπα ὑμῶν (τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων) τὰ ἐπιτης 
δεύματα πρὸς αὐτούς ἐστιν. ἀνάγκη δ' ὥσπερ τέχνης ἀεὶ τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμενα κρατεῖν" καὶ 
ἡσυχαζούσῃ μὲν πόλει τὰ ἀκίνητα νόμιμα ἄριστα, πρὸς πολλὰ δὲ ἀναγκαζομένοις ἰέναι, 
πολλῆς καὶ τῆς ἐπιτεχνήσεως δεῖ. διόπερ καὶ τὰ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπὸ τῆς πολυπειρίας 
ἐπιπλέον ὑμῶν κεκαίνωται. ' 

-2 Thucydides, speaking of the early times of republican Greece, says (I. 15.) 
Κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμος, ὅθεν τὶς καὶ δύναμις παρεγένετο, οὐδεὶς ξυνέστη" wdvres δὲ ἦσαν. 
ὅσοι καὶ ἐγένοντο, πρὸς ὁμόρους τοὺς σφετέρους ἑκάστοις" καὶ ἐκδήμους στρατείας πολὺ 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων καταστροφῇ οὐκ ἐξήεσαν οἱ “Ἑλληνερ᾽ ob γὰρ ἐννειστήκεσαν 
πρὸς τὰς μογίστας πόλεις αἱ ὑπήκοοι, οὐδ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἴσης κοινὰς στρατείας. 
ἐποιοῦντρ, κατ᾽ ἀλλήλους δὲ μᾶλλον ὧς ἕκαστοι οἱ ἀστυγείτονες ἐπολέμουν. So c. 1. 
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likely to be lessened by the general prevalence of republic 

overnment, which, after a struggle of many ages, had been 
Folly established in Greece by the efforts of the Lacedamonians,: 
not many years previous to the Persian war; nor by the national 
character and national intellect of the Greeks, which may be 
considered as having, about this time, attained their fullest 
maturity of developement. It was in this state of things, while 
Lacedzmon, with the paramount sway of Peloponnesus,' com- 
manded still the respect and attachment of a large part of the 
continental Greeks, and the rest, with the islands, were sub- 
jeeted to the rale or influence of Athens, that the wide-encroach- 
ing ambition of that democracy, assisted perhaps by the miscon- 
duct of the Spartans and their confederacy, excited that great 
and fatal contest, which, from its story having been transmitted 
to us by Athenian writers, has acquired the name of the Pelo- 

nvesian, . 

That the character and circumstances of such a contest would 
be somewhat different from those of the former struggles, 
domestic or foreign, in which Greece had been engaged, might 
easily be anticipated; and it would follow asa natural conse- 

uence, that other requisites were necessary for an historian of 

these events, than what had sufficed for the transmission of former 
occurrences, however splendid or interesting. In what manner 
and degree these qualifications were realized by 

——the matchless Exile, whose grave page 

Recounts the story of that age-long strife, 

Which Athens with her leagued foes did wage, 
—we may perhaps take a future opportunity of considering. 


SEMIDOCTUS. 


Ναὶ 7d ἄλλο Ἑλλωνικὸν dod , Κι το A. Of the Thessalians, however, one 
of the most considerable divisions of the Grecian people, the only mention that 
occurs in the history of the war, relates to the dispatch of a body of auxiliaries from 
some of their tribes to Athens in the first year of the war, and their refusal to allow 
the troops of Brasidas passage through thejr country, in their march to Thrace. 
From the Persian war, downwards, to the age of Jason, and Philip the Macedonian, 
Thessaly appears to have been too much occupied with its own internal 

to take any active part in the general: affairs of Greece. With the rade lazury, 
somewhat of the customs and polity of the old heroic times might seem to have 


Preserved among the . 

4 To unite Peloponnesus into a confederacy which, under the supreme direction. 
of Lacedsmon, might become the predominant power of Gréece, may have been 
ene of the projects of the δόλια βουλευτήρια of Such a scheme was pfter- 
wards more fully realised by the fraternising Achwan league; the dissent of 
deamon. however, as of Argos before, opposing an insuperable obstacle to the pe 
completion of the plan. And such a design, had it not been too refined for the 
rude policy of the times, might have been executed, possibly with benefit, by the 
early sovereigns of Argos. - 
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CARMINA HOMERICA, ILIAS et ODYS- 
SEA, a Rhapsodorum Interpolationibus repurgata, 

- et in Pristinam Formam, quatenus recuperanda esset, 
tam e Veterum Monumentorum fide et auctoritate, 
quam ex Antiqui Sermonis indole ac ratione, redacta ; 
cum Notis ac Prolegomenis, in qguibus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore, et A:tate ; ttemque de Prisce Lingue 
Progressu, Precoci Maturitate, diligenter inqurttur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGHT. Lond. imp. δυο. 

’ 1820. Treuttel οἱ Wurtz. 11. ὅς. 


NO. I. 


Minton begins his account of Britain’ with a narrative of 
its fabulous history, partly, it should seem, as a tribute to 
custom, and partly as a stepping stone whence he might 
proceed, in a certain order, to genuine facts. Livy thought 
that antiquity possessed a sort of claim to divinity; Datur, 
says he, heec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, 
primordia urbium augustiora faciat.* Milton wrote from a 
sense of expediency; Livy of majesty ; both, however, per- 
ceived, that, as what we see looks more diminutive by dis- 
tance, what we hear is apt to be magnified. _ | 

To a practice in accord with. the theory alluded to by 
Livy, there could be set scarcely any limits. Accordingly, 
Eutropius begins his epitome of the Roman History with an 
allusion to the story of Mars and Rhea Sylvia, as being 
the parents of Romulus, the founder of the Roman empire. 
This Livy had done before. But this probably was not 
thought marvellous enough, nor the point of antiquity suf- 
ficiently remote, for Pauilus Diaconus. He, accordingly, 
after acting as interpolator and continuator of Eutropius, 
ventures to superadd a preface, with the fable of Saturn 
and Janus: he makes Janus the first king of Italy. Saturn, 
he says, being expelled by Jupiter from heaven, took 
refuge in Latium, so called, he tells us, a latendo, from Sa- 


: History of Britain, that part particularly called Britain, from the 
first traditional beginning, continued to the Norman conquest, in Milton’s 
works, re-edited in a separate valume, in 1818. 

2 Sub. init. 
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turn’s being concealed’ there." The points of antiquity and 
majesty could not well be carried further, though as fable 
becomes more dignified, when it is more remote, so by being 
treated as sacred (and the Greeks more particularly thought 
their fables divine,* ) history assumed the form of mytholo- 
gy, and became wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. 

- Jt is easy to conceive how this practice proceeded with 
the Greeks: a great people, as they thought themselves, 
must have had a great origin; but on the origin of their own 
nation they must have been altogether uninformed. It was 

late before they were acquainted even with letters; or _ 
at least with the prompt use of them for the purpose of 
writing; for they had not the materials for writing, till they 
received them from Egypt, many years after the time of 
Homer: their only historians were their rhapsodists, and 
their guide was tradition, adorned and magnified by fable. 

Nor is it difficult to see, how the early state of their affairs 
must have affected the subsequent periods; that, like other 
nations, they would have their fictitious writers, or that 
their works of standard authority, the authenticity of which 
was as readily admitted as their antiquity, would be fol- 
lowed by such as were suppositious, or at best but imita- 
tions. And if such writings as those ascribed to Sanchon- 
iathon, Berosus, and Zoroaster, or the Orphic hymns, and 
Sibylline oracles, should not destroy all our faith in remote: 
history, they ought at least to abate our surprise at any bold 
hypothesis on ancient writings. Of all the literary produac- 
tions of Greece, those ascribed to Homer are allowed to be 
the most ancient and best. Of course, they furnish mate-. 
rials for much curious speculation; whether considered as 
records of distant facts, as pictures of primitive manners, 
or as the standards of genuine taste. However embellished. 
with fictions, in the manner of the ancient rhapsodists, they 
contain the earliest fragments of the history of the Greeks; 
the "succeeding Greek poets, more particularly in their 
Scenic representations, derived much from them; some of 


: Thus Eutropius is found in ancient manuscripts. His editors of the 
16th century, particularly Schonhovius, Edit. Basil. 1546, purged him of 
the interpolations and additions of P. Diaconus, and he is now commonly 
edited without them. | 

2. “Ori μὲν ody θεῖοι of Μῦθοι, ἐκ τῶν χρησαμένων ἐστὶν εἰπεῖν. Kal γὰρ τῶν 
ποιητῶν οἱ θεόληετρι καὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων οἱ ἄριστοι, οἵ τε τὰς τελετὰς καταδείξαντες, 
καὶ αὐτοὶ δὲ ἐν χρησμοῖς οἱ Θεοὶ, Μύθοις ἐχρήσαντο. 

Sallustius de Diis et Mundo, cap. 8. 
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the finest passages in their.most admired prose : writers, 
‘Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes,' are clearly imitations of them; and from them their 
best critics, Aristotle,» Plutarch, Dionysius, and Longinus, 
took their chief, their most sacred laws.- Nor indeed, was 
ancient art less prepared to look to them as its model, as 
much genius having been employed in copying from Ho- 
mer’s works, as in embodying his person.’ In short, a sort 
of charm was hung round his name,.and something of divi- 
nity attached to his character.+ | 
The various theories, which have been raised relative to 
Homer and his writings, may be reduced perhaps to three. 
The first is that of those, who run.into extravagance, mak- 
ing Homer a divinity, or his writings at least inspired, 
complete in every thing which concerns art and science, 
and even religion. ‘These seem to have made Homer every 
thing. The second is of those, who, in the boldness of their 
criticism, yet with great deference to the Iliad, appear to 
be disposed, while opposing extravagance, to reduce Ho- 
mer to almost nothing. The third is of those, who, though 
as free in their criticisms as the latter, and indeed, treading 
much in their steps, are more. cautious in their rejections, 
and though possessed in many particulars with doubts, 
think themselves able to restore the Homeric poems to 
their original purity; making them at the same time the 
fountain and perfection of the Greek language. Among 
this latter number is to be placed the present Editor. 
Some whims, rather than opinions of certain individuals, 
noticed in passing by Mr. Knight, we do not include in the 
above divisions. Whether Mr. Knight can fully establish his 
own system or not, we readily admit that he has given 


' An Essay on the manner of writing of the ancients, particularly of 
Plato. By the late James Geddes, Esq. Advocate. 
More particularly Aristotle, who, besides his other marks of distinc 
tion, is in the habit of calling him (δεικτικῶς) Ὁ Ποιήτης. Περὶ Ποιητικῆς. 
3 Numerous fine statues were placed in the Hippodromus of Constan- 
tinople, many of the subjects of which are taken from Homer. In the 
British Museum is the admired piece of sculpture of the Apotheosis of 
Homer. The most elaborate description of Humer’s person, as represented 
by a statue, is that fine poem in the Greek Anthologia, beginning 
“Euppova χαλκὸν Ὅμηρον ἐδείκννεν, οὔτε μενοινῇ 5 
* |“ Aupopoy. Lib. v. Edit. Ald. p. 230. 
4 Ἐ Θεός ἐστιν Ὅμηρος, ἐν ἀθάνατοισι σεβέσθω, ΄ 
ELP αὖ μὴ Θεός ἐστι, νομιζέσθω Θεὸς εἶναι. 
. Ibid. lib. iv. p. 915. 
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proofs by his former writings, that he is particularly fitted 
to inquiries of this kind. His ““ Essay on the Principles of 
Taste” shows him to be one of sound judgment and correct 
feeling; his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of am- 
cient Art and M ;”* one who has entered into the 
very philosophy of ancient religions; his Worship of Pria- 
pus, however grossly it has been treated by some writers, 
illustrates the same subject, and demonstrates his opinions, 
as well from the testimony of the most ancient writers, as 
from monuments now existing, corresponding with them. 
His Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet shows him 
to. be one, who has given a most minute attention to a sub- 
ject, which, however forbidding and unpopular, embraces a 
most useful part of literature, relating to the very elements 
of speech, the origin and progress of the Greek Language, 
and. is undoubtedly much counected with an edition of Ho- 
mer and an inquiry into the Carmina Homerica. 

The PRoLEGOMENA to this work, the Carmina Homerica, 
has already appeared in a former number of the Classical 
Journal; and our readers have, no doubt, formed some opi- 
nions conceming it. We shall, therefore, only attempt ἃ 
few observations on the followmg points, which, we appre- 
hend, will exhibit the peculiar features and character of 
this volume. 1. On the person and writings of Homer ge- 
nerally. 2. On his description of ancient manners. 3. On 
his mythology. 4. On his interpolations and different 
readings. 5. On the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
6. On the language of Homer; which, though the last point 
in this arrangement, is the first in argument, and, with re~ 
spect to Mr. Knight’s edition of Homer, forms, we appre- 
hend, its greatest strength. | | 


1. On the person and writings of Homer generally. 


It was the practice of the celebrated Mr. Joseph Mede, 
on his pupils’ returning to give some account of his former 
lecture, to put this question to them, Quid dubitatis? at 
which time he resolved any doubts which they expressed. 
One disposed to be a pupil of Mr. Knight must not expect 
to find him prepared to answer all their difficulties. He 
does not keep in the easy beaten track of those, and they 
are very numerous in ancient as well as modern times, whe 
have treated in a regular, systematic way of the life and 
writings of Homer. Indeed, the very title of his book (Car- 


* This work is now printing in this Journal, see Ὁ. 240. 
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tina Homerica), conveys the idea of his own doubts, and 
in the progress of it he avows them, as though the reality 
of the person.of Homer' was somewhat of a piece with 
the fine device of the poct’s bust, which, however exquisite, 
is undoubtedly a work of mere invention,? and which, 
therefore, probably on that account, Mr. Knight, with all 
his admiration of ancient art, has not prefixed to the pre- 
sent work, nor has he prefixed one from any other. Onf 
this subject, our learned editor’s convictions enable him to 
assert little beyond this: that the Carmina Homerica are “an- 
tiquissima et zeterna monumenta” of the ““ Achzi vel Danaf 
veteres.”? But as to any definitive answer, on the reality 
ef. Homer's person, of the place where he was born, or the 
exact time in which he lived, we are left in the dark; though 
it is but justice to remark, that the subject of necessity 
attaches to itself great obscurity. hat Thucydides 
says of the time when Homer lived is very vague;+ what 
Herodotus, Mr. Knight thinks incorrect; and should the 
Pseudo-Herodotuss by chance happen to be nearer the 
truth, yet his life of Homer is a tissue of such idle tales, 
that his opinion will have little weight. Mr. Knight in hig 
Prolegomena to Homer ventures to give his opinion, that 


* Two or three of the several epigrams in the Greek Anthologia pro~ 
ceed on this obscurity, which attaches to the history of Homer: 
τίς ποθ᾽ ὁ τὸν Τροίης πόλεμον σελίδεσσι xapdéas, 
Ἢ τίς 6 τὴν δολιχὴν Λαρτιάδαο πλάνην ; 
Θὺκ ὄνομ᾽ εὑρίσκω σαφὲς, οὗ πόλιν" οὐράνιε Ζεῦ, 
_ Μή ποτε σῶν ἐπέων δόξαν Ὅμηρος ἔχει; 
Εἰς τὸν αὐτόν. 
ὋὉκπποίας τὸν Ὅμηρον ἀναγραψώμεθα πάτρης ; 
Κεῖνον, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πᾶσαι χεῖρ᾽ ὀρόγουσι πόλεις ; 
Ἢ τὸ μέν ἐστιν ἄγνωστον, ὁ δ' ἀθανάτοις ἴσος ἥρως 
Ταῖς μούσαις ἔλιπεν πατρίδα καὶ γενεήν ; 
Florileg. Epigram. lib. iv. p. 214. Edit. Ald. 
? Alludes more particularly to the bust of Homer, formerly Mr. Town- 
ley’s, now in the British Museum. 
. 3 Prolegomena in Carmina Homerica. 
R.. Πολλῷ γὰρ ὕστερος ἔτι καὶ τῶν Τρωϊκῶν γενόμενος. Hist. lib. i. p. 5. Edit. 
vert. 
. 5 Fabricius, (Biblioth. Gre. Tom. I.) appears pot to. bave been quite 
convinced of the inauthenticity of this book. But Dr. Gale might have 
been excused printing it in his edition of Herodotus, (1679), as he says 
nothing in its defence, as what he dves say of H. Stephen’s copy, fronr 
which he printed it, is not very favorable to it, as none of the cestmuntes 
of ancient writers to Herodotus, quoted by Dr. Gale (and they are very 
Numerous), notice it, and particularly as it is not in the MS. 
(formerly Archbishop Sancroft’s, now in Emman, Col. Library,) which 
he 80 professedly follows. 
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he lived somewhere between one thousarid one hundred 
and one thousand five hundred years before Christ: Mihi igi- 
tur vix dubitandum esse videtur, ‘quin Poeta ipse et primi 
' Auditores Lliados ex. iis fuerint, qui inter annum mille- 
simum centesimum, et. millesimum quinquagesimum ante 
Christum natum:' for which he gives very probable reasons. 
But what a wide range is here left for scepticism! and. 
what room.from the want of the art of writing during a part 
of that period, which includes the time of Homer, and the 
practice of the strolling rhapsodists,* for misconceptions 
and mistakes ! . 

Still our Editor, with bis doubts mixes some faith: 
though he is beaten from the old school, he has maay ral- 
lying points: and is as strong in opposing as conceding. 
Thus, he rejects as:a-fable the opinion advanced by 
Cicero, that Pisistratus, acting the part of a grammarian 
and critic, brought these Homeric rhapsodies into one form, 
and gave them the present character of unity and design. 
This opinion, though entertained by some learned modern 
critics,; he treats as nugacissimorum hominum putida 
commenta. Mr. Knight maintains these writings, then, the 
Iliad at least, to be the finished composition of ne origi- 
nal writer, (if not more,) whoever he might be. The ar-. 
gumeats, by which he supports his own theory, our limits 
oblige us to omit. J 

We must believe, on Mr. Knicht’s theory, that, from the 
antiquity of the Homeric poems, and the circumstances 
under which they have been handed down to us,-we could 
properly ascertain nothing concerning them and _ their 
author, but from the writings themselves. This our 
learned editor admits: and yet that concerning this author 
nothing can be gathered from those writings. 


* Prolegomena. 

* It was the practice of these rhapsodists, it is said, and: as was very- 
natural, after repeating some of Homer's poems, to rehearse some ‘of their 
own. 

3 “ Le Jeune Anacharsis, Introduction to Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, 
Siege of Troy, &c. —Wolfit Prulegomena in Homer.” Mr. Knight’s Pro- 
legomena. 

* De carminibus vel eorum auctoritate, neque quicquam scimus, neque 
scire possumus, preter’ ea, que in carminibus tradita sunt: unica enim: 
monumenta antiquissimerun temporum nobis restant: neque de iis 
judicatum aliunde quam ex ipsis judicum instruendum est. Proleg.—Sed' 
neque Iliadis neque Odyssea auctor aliquid de se ipso dixit ;- neque ullam- 
notitiam.vel homioum. vel rerum sui seculi tradidit, e qua vel de loco: 
vel de tempore, quo floruerit, quicquid certe statuere_possumus, Ibid. 
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It may perhaps be suggested in passing, that it would not 
have accorded with the sublimity of the epic, for the poet 
to have said any thing concerning himself; and that, though 
we may collect no light, there is little room for surprise. 
Should there be any, it will not be removed by considering, 
that neither is Homer mentioned. by Hesiod, though his 
reality being presupposed, his name and his fame could 
not have been unknown to the Ascrean bard. He had 
eclipsed, we must suppose, all his predecessors, all his 
contemporaries, yet he himself must have appeared the 
more prominent and splendid; and we may say, (if as Mr. 
Knight maintains, Homer was prior,) Hesiod ought to have 
noticed him. For he liveil in an. age somewhat later, it 
must have been when Homer was in all his glory. Ina 
case somewhat similar florished Shakspeare. His transcen- 
dent genius eclipsed all his predecessors, with all the drama- 
tic writers, who were very numerous and some very good, 
of his own age. But he could not escape the notice of 
Milton, who paid to Shakspeare one of his earliest tributes, 
*‘ which, though (as one of his editors observes) but an 
ordinary poem to come from Milton, on such a subject, 
he made Shakspeare amends for in his L’ Allegro, v. 185.”! 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild. 
The silence of Hesiod about Homer, is either a presump- 
tion against the reality of such a person’s existence as 
Homer, contrary to the testimony of ancient writers, or 
against Homer’s prior claim to antiquity,* which is the 
opinion of Mr. Knight. This circumstance, (though we do 
but incidentally notice it) is one, among the many circum- 
stances, which leave behind a degree of uncertainty. 


* Warton's Edition of Milton’s Poems on Several Occasions, 2nd Ed. p. 
317. He observes tuo, that “the account of Shakspeare in his nephew 
‘Philip's Theatrum Poetarum, p. 194, corresponding in sentiment and 
words to L’Allegro, weré written most probably by Milton; as there is 

ood reason to believe that he made corrections and additions to the 

heatrum Poetarum.” 

* Herodotus says, that Hesiod and Homer lived 400 years before him, 
But though Herodotus speaks of the two poets as nearly contemporaries, 
he places Hesiod first, Ἡσίοδον yap καὶ “Ὅμηρον ἡλικίην τετρακοσίοισι ἔτεσι δοκέω 

μευ μὲν πρεσβυτέρους γενέσθαι. Lib. 11. 53. So again ἃ few lines lower. In 
the Parian Chronicle among the Arundelian marbles, (whether strictly 

‘authentic or no,) he is made older by 30 years. Fabricius also mentions 

the names and the arguments of several critics, who gave priority to 
Hesiod, though he held a different opinion himself, assenting to that of 
Pliny, lib. xxv. c. 2. Comp. Fabricii Biblioth. Gre. lib. 1. c. 18: cum 
libro 4. and on many accounts, Herodotus's statement i*.no proof. - 
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. Other circumstances; leading to the points of view then 
by Mr., Knight, might. be mentioned; sach as (so Sone 
aight think) the ambiguity of Homer’s name; the different 
‘opinions relating to the time of his birth; the humerous 
places, which laid claim to ‘being his birth-place; the vari- 
ous fables related of other ancient poets besides Homer; 
,and the prodigious mass of poems ascribed to him: these 
and other matters of a like tendency, could not escape Mt 
Knight, though his theory did not require a formal discus- 
sion of them. _ oe 
Homer, according to the Pseudo-Herodotus, means a 
Hind man," ahd ὁμηρέω, it is said, meant to collect: either of 
hich words might be thought correlative with the profes- 
‘ion of a strolling rhapsodist, and leave behind them an 
‘ambiguity. ‘Thucydides, we have seen, places Homer man 
‘years after the Trojan War, Herodotus, 400 years, and yo 
‘more, before his own time, and the Pseudo-Herodotus. 200 
‘years later. But without saying it might be placed in the 
‘years beyond the flood, it must certainly be left to conjec- 
‘tare, for among a people who had no chronology, there 
‘could be no certainty... ΝΞ ΞΕ 
‘ ΤΙΣ again, the accounts of other ancient poets much 
resemble that relating to our blind bard: Orpheus is said 
to be sapiens, a Wise man ; and one fable related of him is 
removed by substituting another, which itself stands. in 
need of a third, for the same purpose : and Cicéro deniés, 
« that there ever lived such a personage as Orpheus. In like 
-taanner Muszeus and Eumolpus are supposed to be no real 
personages, but one inspired by the muses, and a good singer. 
.As ‘to the-writings ascribed to Homer, Mr. Knight enumerates 
20, some sufficiently long, besides the [liad and Qdyssey, 
‘tymms and Epigrams: Fabricius enumerates 24- 
Slomeri, leaving out one, the Poema Commentitiam de Pugna 
Heroum, mentioned by Lucian. [t looks then, as if no limifs 
‘gould be ‘set to Homeric Poems: and we are reminded ‘of 


= 


' Mr. Knight does not appear to have noticed this correspondence, per- 
shaps djd: not think it worth notice: for.thoughitis mentioned by Pseudo- 
Herodotus, the .word’Opypes does not seem to occur in ancient authors m 
‘ thar sense. “Opnpos occurs in Thucydides, (Lib. 7.) but there .it, means 
hostage : and wheir Ὅμηρος is mentioned by ancient writers in referenge 
ta Hamer, it se¢ms to be always a proper name. Eustathius derives the 
ὅποεα ἐς τῶν ὁμοῦ auvagnptrex. Again, ‘‘Osypée in the Odyssey -means, in 
unum convenio. What associations such dubious words‘ might have had 
‘fn thé minds of those who first published these Homerics, it would be 
dificult to say. . ' 


. 


2 Palaphat. de Incredibilibus Historiis de Orpheo. 
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what was said. in-a-select com wy -a perses. whe 
had been employed by the Highland Society to collect poems 
ascribed to Ossian—that he could have gone on collecting 
for a quarter of a year ‘together: and this was advanced te 
silence some people’s scepticism |. 3 | 
. With respect to the place that contended fer. Homer's 
birth, it should seem, that the Greek epigrams, of which the 
following is one, did not carry. the matter far enough; 
ἹἙστὰ πόλεις μάῤναντο σοφὴν διὰ ῥίζαν 'Ομήρου, ΝΣ 
, Σμύρνα, Χίος, Κολοφῶν, ᾿Πάκη, Πύλος, "Αργος, ᾿Αϑήγη. ᾿ 
‘There ἰδ. something diverting in the way of Leo Allatius'’s 
putting the matter, as quoted by Fabricius, who after 
referring to Lucian’s ludicrous statement, that Homer was 
wither ‘a Babylonian, or a Syrian, or an Agyptian, or ἃ 
Cyprian, or a Trojan, or an Zolian, or a Rhodian, or a 
.Pylian, or a Salaminian, or an Ithacan, or a Colophonian, 
or an Athenian, or an Argian, or a Mycenzan, or ax ketan, or 
a Smyrmeean; after all, to silence these claims, Allatius brings 
many arguments to show that he was his own coun an, 
οἵ the Isle of Chios; and produces his proof ftom the Hymn 
to Apollo, ascribed, on the authority of Thucydides, to 
-Kfomer : ' | 
Τυφλὸς ἀνὴρ οἰκεῖ δὲ Χίῳ ἐπὶ καιπαλοέσσῃ, 
Τοῦ πᾶσαι μετόπισϑεν ἀριστεύουσιν ἀοιδαί. 
“Yet, in the judgment of many learned critics, the Hymn to 
Apollo is not Homer’s ;- and if even Thucydides can give 
no authority to it, little will be acquired from the Sibylline 
Oracles. ΜΝ 
"After all, the theories adopted by Professors Wolfius, 
,Heyne, and Mr. Payne Knight, (for, though they. differ in 
Some particulars, they agree in others, ) countenanced in part 
by the testimony of Josephus, Plutarch, and Eustathjus, 
‘and received by some others more modem, though attended 
‘with strong probabilities, have to encounter some difficul- 
ties ; for, ποῖ to mention others, it is difficult to conceive how 
‘such poems 88 the Iliad and Odyssey, each in 24 books, 
. could be brought down entire, memoriter, through the mere | 
‘recitation of rhapsodists. Itis certain, too, that Homer's 
‘name, as a real personage, and the writings ascribed to him, 
“as actually written and completed by him, are without any 
expressions of doubt mentioned by ancient Greek writers, 
even the most ancient of all, Herodotus: and we content 
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oumelves,-in reference to some of these matters, : witlt 
repeating the passage quoted by Professor Porson, in-his 
Review of the Parian Chronicle :'— Dicendum est mihi 
ea-que 8 te dicta sunt, sed ita, nihil ut affirmem, ,, quacram 
omnia, dubitans plerumque, et mibi i ipse diffidens.” 
2. Our next point relates to manners.—On ἃ subject 
#0: amply and so. variously discussed by inquirers into 
Homer’s writings, there could have been expected little 
new; and what some have advaneed is rather fancifal or 
extravegant than strictly just. Mr.. Knight drops: only . 
a few hints; but they are such as are more imme 
connected with his own argument, and we confine aur- 
selves to two or three of his remarks. 
‘To hear some persons talk, we might conclude that 
Homer lived in a very learned age, and that he himself was 
He best rince of philosophers and a messenger from the Gods. 
as indeed been literally so described. . It is, however, 
dent. from what bas been already said, that he had to 
address a rude people ; and his object being to please,—the 
_ province οὗ a strolling bard,—that he accommodated him- 
ep to their simple manners. and. ordinary conceptions, 
ugh intermixed with bold inventions and agreeable fic- 
tions.— But let us hear Mr. Knight :— 
“In carminibus Homericis,” he says, “ omnia quse com- 
muni hominum sensui, aut ‘quotidian: observationi, obverse- 
fentur, accuratissime ubique descripta, vel potius depicta 
‘sunt; ita ut sibi invicem‘ac ‘nature rerum aptissime semper 
‘constent : siquid enim ‘ejusmodi inscite tractatum esset, 
auditores, quamvis rudes alioquin, atearum tamen rerum ob- 
‘servantissimi, protinus sensissent; atque irrisu ac sibilo ex- 
‘cepissent.” Many excellent observations of the same kind 
‘occur ; and we the rather notice them, because Mr. Knight 
Jhas formed them asit were ito canons of criticism, by which 
‘he aims to fix the authenticity, or to show the spuriousness, 
‘of particular passages in Homer's writings. Such are 
his‘ many just remarks on those grammarians and. cri- 
tics who take their rules of judging more from the schools, or 
their own studies, than from real life—from the manners of 
peaple living in a given state of society. Men may thus 
fall into gross mistakes and the belief of the greatest im- 
probabilities ; ; for, by confounding times and places, 
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elaracters and manners, they may show their great reading . 
-and their want of judgment, at: the same time: ‘asd the 
‘more they act the critic, the -wider they may wander from 
the truth. — ΝΕ ᾿ a 
Mr. Knight thinks that Helen was not the true. origin 
“of the Trojan war; that this is all a poetical fiction; 
and that the real cause was, the extended empires of 
‘two great neighbouring princes, Agamemnon and: Priam, 
‘whose jealousies and rivalries niight naturally. break out 
into war. He expresses himself thus :—-“‘ Vera belli causa 
fuisse videtur aucta ultra modum imperia, quum Agamem- 
nonis, tum Priami; atque inde mutua zmulatio, sibi invi- 
cem preecavendi studia, timores, odia, et ire; 4180 inter 
preepotentes semper suboriri solent. Imperium Trojanum 
“quoque Pelepidarum regnum avitum fuisse traditur, quod 
.Dardanidarum familia, expulso Tantalo, Agamemnonis et 
Menalai proavo, vi occupasse credebatur. Recuperandi 
:itaque imperii stadium momenti aliquid in consiliis habere 
.potuit; nec non et juris zqui probabilem obtendere spe- 
-ciem expeditioni, qua majorum res sibi- vindicandas, et 
-injurias prius illatas ulciscendas, susceperat. Belli autem 
eventus vix minus funestus. victoribus quam victis fuit.’’ 
Mr. Knight produces no authority for all this; but it ts 
evident that:in many particulars he follows Thucydides; 
vand if Thucydides dees not totidem verbis assert all that is 
. maintained by our Editor, it may be fairly inferred from 
what he says. . ᾿ SS 
- Every thing in the manners, genius, and religion of the 
-ancient Greeks, may lead to the belief that they possessed 
enough (to speak in more modern language) of the gay science, 
that they were sufficiently chivalrous: nor can we doubt 
that. individuals among them would, like all the world, 
‘encounter any difficulties to obtain or regain a fine woman, 
ithe object of their particular passion: this would have been: 
agreeable to the manners of the Greeks in all ages. But 
‘mations have their characters and manners as well as. 
individuals, and are to be moved by very different causes: 
the Greeks at the time were divided into different interests, - 
and each state had its own chief; and, ‘till this war, as 
Thucydides tells us, they had never combined for the pub- 
Hic good: we therefore certainly think with Mr. Knight, 
that itis more agreeable to national manners to suppose that 
the cause of this war was rather political, or national, than 
personal; and to use Mr. Knight’s words, “ Nam Helena, 
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Si” preetexta, vix vera causa tanti-belli esse petelt; πὐο- 
:qeam épim homines usque eo fatui ct. stulti- frerunt;.-et 
pro uaa muliercula, aut illi(n. Greeci) tot labores susei 
voluissent, aut isti (Trojani) tot mala sustinuerint.” = *- 
;' A case somewhat analogeus occurs ‘in ‘the histery of 
Spain; in what has been said of -Roderic, the last of ‘their 
: Ostrogothic kings. It would have been natural, agreeably 
to the warm tempers and manners in private life of the old 
- Spaniards, for a father to have plunged his sword into thé 
heart of 8. man who should have debauched his daughter, 
.or, if possible, to have dethroned him; agreeable also to 
their manners, for a lover to havedone the same. It is 
-however agreed, that the Moors were invited by.a great 
-portion of the native inhabitants of Spain, to invade and 
take possession of their country; and though it may answer 
the purposes of poetry to make the injuries on a young 
:lady the ostensible cause, (and such;, among other énorm} 
ies, might have been committed by Roderic, ) the real caus’ 
-must be traced to national-manners, and public -wrongs. 
- And: that is to‘be found in the proscriptions and-banish- 
ments of the Jews, the persecutions of such Christians as dis- 
‘sented from the Roman Catholic faith, (which two portions 
ΘΓ men formed.a great part of the population of Spain,) 
and Roderic’s recent attempt to change- the spirit of the 
. government in eharch and: state." Hence protection was 
sought and found under the free government of the Moors: 
| 3. The next point, which we noticed, was-Mytholegy. 
-On ‘considering that Herodotus - says, what however is 
. ,very improbable, that Hesiod and Homer" introduced - the 
,Greek theogony, that it constitutes the machinery -which is 
supposed to be the sublimest part of the Iliad, and that 
Mr. Knight has. himself written “an Inquiry.into. the 
.symbolicul laaguage of ancient Art and Mythology,’ we 
:were led to expect more on the subjéct of Mythology, than 
is found in the Prolegomena. There occurs nothing but-the 
‘following passage :—“‘ Alia est autem mythorumet sacrorum 


__.¥ Abulcacim Tariff Abentariq. Hist. de la Conquéte d’ Espagne pat Tes 
‘Maures; Nicol. Anton. Bibl. tlisp. Vet. Tom. 2.; Marianz lib. vi: cap, $. 
“Leges Wisigoth. lib. xii. 4. Rec¢ared, with many others referred ta 
and ilJyustrated in Mr. Reubert Roubinson’s Ecclesiastical ν 
Church of Spain, ch. 9. p- 419. &c. " : 
“" 2 Οὗτοι δέ εἶσι οἱ ποίησαντες θεογονίην “Ἕλλησι, καὶ τοῖσι Θεοῖσι τὰς ὄπωνυμίᾳς 
ἰδόντες, καὶ τιμάς τε κἀὶ τέχνας διελόντες, καὶ εἴδεα αὐτῶν ΠῚ ᾿ 
ν . Ν ᾿ "] ). e 5S. 
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ratio: quam Πίδομβ poeta neque Mercurium Deorum naun- 
cium, neque Neptunum tridentiferum, neque Delon Insu-’ 
lan Apollini.sacram,:neque Deum eum oraculis. χρέΐοντα, 
aut homines χρησομένους." P. 20. and again p. 27. , 
Many of our learned editor's arguments, to prove that. 
the Iliad and Odyssey are by different authors, and of dif- 
ferent periods, appear.to besatisfactory and conclusive, which’ 
from. their Mythology may. perhaps be thought not quite so 
clear. for, on. considering that the Gods themselves, 
actually mtroduced in both poems, are the same ; and taking 
into our account the vast multiplicity of them, in the most 
ancient Greek theogony,' their various names, appropriate 
characters, and distinct offices, (while sometimes different 
divinities, as Iris and Mercury, fill the same office) together 
with the different epithets and symbols, (for symbols do 
sometimes occur)—when these several peculiarities are 
onsidered, a little variety might exist in the two poems 
with no essential difference in the mythology; the poet being 
evidently left, amid the multiplicity.of divine forms, a right 
choice to suit his particular occasions. According to Mr. 

I ights own opinion, the distance of time betwean Homer 
and Hesiod was but about one hundred years.; and that their . 
nye ology had, during that period experienced a change, to 
gay the least,.is not .so clear. Besides, if the several. 
mystic divinities’ are not found in-the Dliad, neither 
are to be found in. the Odyssey: at the same time 
it ig admitted, if a writer can. establish .a theory-by sure 
irguments, he has a right to confirm them by others, whiek, 
the pugh accompanied with some probabilities, are less-cer- 


«}» Φ΄ 


“* γρλε yap μυῤίοϊ εἰσὶ, &c. Hesiod’s Theogonia. Ὁ - 
* Our learned editor however could not be ignorant, that a hymn to’ 
Gores, given to Homer, is several. timed meationéd and ‘admitted to be 
Hamers, by Pausahias, Attic. 38. bis, Messen. 90. Corinth. 14. .The 
Iearned tuba bokenius,.who published this-hymo together with a Fragmen:. 
tam Hymn tn Bacchum, from a manuscript sent him by C. F. Matthai, 
ftétn Moscow, refers’ to the above places in Pausanias; and though 
jeicious aut odmnit-imiplicitly what Pausanias says on:this hymn being. 
Horrier’s,: but rather dobbts it, yet adds,“ Talis in sidgulis versibus viget- 
νῦν ἀρχαιφειμὴ».. sive Rubigo vetustatis, ut. ἃ poeta, qui vel statim: post! 
Homerum, vel Hesiadi ztate vixerit, scriptym vi r.”.—-Homeri Hymnury 
in Cerereny, nunc’primum editus, a Davide Rahnkenio Lugd, Bat. 1781. 
Mr. Knight admits Ceres amd Bacchus; to be Mystic Deities; and, to 
say nothing of the passage in Il. N. 398. which he pronounee’ spurious, 
in one, B. 696, which he retains ‘as genuifie, Ceres ig mentioned; inci- 
dentally, indeed, only, δὲ! Diana is. cdsewhere, yet-both alike were amotig 
the Majora Numina. 
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tain, bet which, separate from those better argunients, 
would not perhaps quite convince. 

_ Our ers will not understand Mr. Knight to mean, by 
the passage quoted above, that no such personages as Mer- 
eury, and Neptune, and Apollo, occur in the Niad; he merely 
intends to assert, that they do not appear with their parti- 
cular symbols, in particular characters and relations. 

. With respect to Mercury's office as a messenger, there.is 
no other way of getting over the passage in the Iliad, (2.) 
but by saying it is spurious, (and that we shall not contest 
now) for there he appears in all his paraphernalia, as a 
messenger : 

“Nz Ugar’ οὐδ' ἀπίθησε διάκτορος ᾿Αργείφοντης' 
Δὐτίκ' ἔπειθ᾽ ὑπὸ ποσσὶν ἐδήσατο καλὰ πέδιλα, &C. 
Ἑΐϊλετο δὲ ῥάβδον, 8c. v. 340, 945 


He appears as a messenger in the Hymn to Ceres, ascribed. 
to Homer: 


Εὗτί μοι 'Ἑφμείας ᾽Κριούνιος, ἄγγελος bxis—v. 407. 

And this passage is more particularly noticed here, as it 
may, perhaps, lead to a belief that the epithet ἐριούνης, 
OFr σῶκος, ἐριούνιος, as it occurs in the Iliad, (7. 72.) refers to, 
and is connected with his character as messenger, as being’ 
employed on messages and employments very useful to 
Gods and men: accordingly, Vossius translates it - 

— utilitatum auctor, nuncius celer. 
‘ In the Thad, as both Iris and Mercury are introduced, and 
there may be reasons of expediency of rather employing 
Iris as a messenger to ladies, and Goddesses, as to Helen, 
duno, and Minerva, and perhaps, on close inspection, theré 
might be found in the other cases reasons of expediency 
and preference. 

As to Neptune’s not appearing with his trident as higf 
symbol, neither do in general the other Gods: and we cam 
admit, that it was more agreeable to the majesty of the 
Kliad, for Homer to describe his Deities by epithets, rather 
than symbols, though in this respect he is not uniform. 
Pope does not appear to havé attended to these distine- 
tions, and accordingly does in one place put the trid 
into the hands of Neptune: and indeed, ἰῃ Ν. ὅ9ϑε ° 
"H, καὶ σκηπανίῳ yashoyos ᾿Ἐννοσίγαιος 7 
. ᾿Αμφοτέρω κεκοκαὶς πλῆσεν μένεος κρατεροῖο---- 
δκηκανίῳ must surely mean Νορίαπο᾽ αὶ Tridsat. 
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With respect to the Delian Apollo, we must.admit that. 
in the Iliad the word Delos is never mentioned. im con- 
nexion with Apollo; for which perhaps a good reason may 
be assigned. Where Apollo is addressed, it is in this:ap- 
propriate language ; τος 

Κλῦθί μευ, ᾿Αργυρότοξ᾽, ὃς Χρόσην ἀριφιβέβηκα, = - 
Κίλλαν τε ἑαύζον, Tevedosd ze Tes ἀνάσσεις.“ Il A. 97... 

This is all appropriate, because these Islands were pro- 
perly under the empire of Priam, as Chryses the priest 
himself was ; and the Islands lay off the Trojan coast, and 
the places, in which Apollo was there worshipped, were 
well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, ἀ 5. hi 
None of these circumstances apply to the Apollo of Delos, 
an Island lying at a. prodigious Jistance, among the Cy- 
clades, subject to the Greeks, and lying off the Grecian 
coast. This locality constitutes a propriety. Jupiter is 
mentioned in connexion with Ida, but with Ida in Troy, 
notin Crete. _ 

Mr. Knight-elsewhere observes, that there is, in the Iliad _ 
and Odyssey, 20 mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor 
of any of the rites with which they were worshipped; nor 
any trace of the symbolical style, nor of allegory or enigma, 
in the fables. ΝΗ 

By mystic Deities here Mr. Knight means more particu-. 
tarly Ceres and Bacchus, ‘‘ who were the Deities in whose 
names, and under whose protection persons were more 
eommonly initiated in this, the mystic or Orphic faith.” 
He concludes “‘ that the worship of Bacchus was infro- 
duced after the composition of these poems.” —_ ΝΕ 

Had Homer been writing any thing like a theogony, hig 
omission of the names of Ceres and Bacchus would hava 
been a defect, and we must have been surprised. Hesiod, 
who professedly wrote one, takes in, of course, Ceres and 
Bacchus.. But there was no occasion, perhaps, for Homer 
to introduce all the Divinities; nor, indeed, as they were so 
numerous, could he: as, therefore, amid such a number therd 
was room for choice, Homer would of course take suck as 
suited the.oceasion. It is true, neither the Dionysia nor 
the inia are mentioned in those poems, but in the 
hymn to Ceres, ascribed to Homer, the Orgia, and the cire 
cumstances attending them, are distinctly and somewhat 
largely noticed; and three lines are quoted from it by 
Pausanias :— -4 ΝΕ 


ἐν Feuiry inte Syfabeia ey 18. 
. Cade te dung p18. 
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fet; ϑνοκλε τε xhytioww, 
emis δ 8 ἡγήτορι λαῶν ᾿᾿ 
“Δρησμοσύνην Ἱερῶν, καὶ Ἵπορραδιν ὄργια πᾶσιν." Υ. 18: 481: 


religiously observed these mysterjes.— 0} γὰρ. ἀρχαιότερον τε-" 
εὐσέβοαν κει τοσούτω ἦγον ἐγτιμότεραν, 

ὅξῳ καὶ τοὺν dscdgdarbe pooden’ Ἡρώων. Theugh,indeed, Mr. ; Knight 

himself well. knew, and'so states in his Inquiry, that: 


mysteries were inted long before the time 
of: Homer, ap stirely must have been: the. ip’ of 
Becchis:* In the figments of the hymn: to- 85. 


ascribed ἰὁ Homar,: thd dssioia τριστηρικὰ αἱ least are dis- 
Undtly noticed: — 


᾿ς ‘Ny δὲ τὸ "pay τρία ros n πάντας τριϑρήρισιν ahh 
"Avbpaiady ῥέξουσι τεληίσσάς ἑκατόμβας. ΝΕ 


indeed, it is not necessary to ingiat nitfch-on the 
Pg pent for as, according to Mr. Knight, these 


sites ‘arc-‘not mentioned: either in the Riad or Odyddey, the 

silence respecting | them in the Iliad affords no-argement in 
yor of the superior antiquity of that poem. Asto what Mr. 

¢ says in.his ‘Prolegomena, that the author ofthe Iliad 
seems unacdui ainted with the Deum (Apollinent) oracslis 

ΣῪ aut be mines χρησεμίνοοι, though we de hot mest with 

slo i connexion with Apollo, or men consulting the 
elian Apollo, yet we! we find oracular words,(if we tinea proper 
expression, oracular ideas, oraculax men, ‘and: 

Gods; Apollo, as well-as Jupiter; and: whatever night be 
said on the antiquity of the oracle at Delos, its distanod 
did not allow the Gréek to consult it: in-person, daring thé 
time, to which the Iliad is confined. But Calchas, (4. 7) 

aw 
the tenn τά τ' ἐσσόμενα, πρό τ᾽" tira, 
and it-was, ἡ διὰ μάνεοσύνην, τήν οὐ πόρε Φοῖβος ᾿᾿πόλλων. We find 


8 ’EetetOa act : 
λει μα, ἃ 4, οὐἶϊί. ri. The Payian ‘Chaniele: plaoes the iotredaction 
us, vader ¢ he reign of Efichthouins, 699 years before Boumr s— 
fos Ἠδλήσε, καὶ ἄλλον: νόμους Μήτρος » Διονύσου, Tidves, καὶ «ὧν ἐὰν 
Othe, xed Ἤῤῥω», ἔτη ΧΗΗΔΔΑΔΉ, βασηιεὐδντοῦ» Ἀθηνῶν Ἐριχθονίου. 
rR -Rederte, . . ote : , ° 
3 Edit. Ruhpkenii. 


Calchas {0.08 ade only’ an dnporddiz, but a μάντις, one 
divinely inspired by Apollo, and openly explaining ‘his in- 
spirations to the Gtecians : fe 
“Διναοῖδι ϑυυκρόπίας ἀναφαίνεις. coh 
In short Calchas gave to them what was tantamount to 
‘wn oracle, and a read one, considering the pinoo, the ὀρ φὴν τοῦ 
ecb, in latiguage as.cracular, as in:the 9th book, where'after 
the Greeks see the eagle, ΝΞ ene . 
“οπκανομφαίῳ Ζηὴ ῥέζοσκον. Armee @.: 250: :. oo 
But indeed the Delian Apollo is,:if we mistakenot, ex- 
pressly addressed in Chryses’ prayer ΕΝ 
“Πολλὰ δ᾽ bers’ ἀπάνεοϑε κὸν isk ὁ γέραϊδς, " 
ἸΑπόλλωνν Se there τ ie TASB 
For it was at Delos, where Latona breught-ferth Apollo. 
It is intended to attempt a few more observations on this 
work at some future cpporionity. Inthe mean time’ the 
preceding pages will not. be. lerstped te: procted from 
any thing like an attempt to oppose the theory af the 
ingenious and learned oditir; on the cohtrary we -are 
strongly induced, by Mu. Knight's argumént in general, to 
admit it. In a few purticulars we may perhaps differ, 
though with diffidence,ffom a sense’ of the superior pege- 
tration and judgmentv-of Mr. Knight. _ 
We shall only.add, that if the learting manifested in.the 
cannet fail to instruct the curious and classi- 
cal reader, its composition must give him no less pleasure, 
For, if in several particulars the ingenious editor appears 
to have, in point of arguthent, the advantage of. a 
leamed German critic, whom he ses, he is vastly his 
’ superior ina cleer, αν, and elegant Latin style. 


LATIN POEM. 
In Ducis: Burdigalensis ortum. 
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ΟΝ 


Desenve mage 04 nosteaque camina matri, 
Quee grandi tenues di ent munere.versaa, - ων 
Namque ego quum ὕλκΟΙ crudelia funera nestri, 
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Atque omnes Can ΟΣ transfixos vulzere Galles, 
Flebilibus canerem numersis, et pectore tantusa, 

’ Non versu, possem infandos square dolores ; 
Hila meos, quanquam luctu demerss profundo; 
Conjugis audito respexit nomine questus. 


O utinam numen, lyra quo facunda poete 

- Personuit Tiberis ripas, mihi corda calore 
Plena suo affiaret, similique incenderet igne! 
Ut nunc Ausoniis iterantem oracula chordis, 
Audirent Lupare turres et ripa Garumne, 
“4 ἴῃ natis patrum est virtus, fortesque creantur 
Fortibus!” At vires conantem tanta relinguunt, 
Ex plectro tentare sat est leviore camcsnam. 


Exoritur tandem auspiciis felicibus infans ; 
Exoritur, faustum velut inter nubila sidus, 
- Quod longa incertath solvit formidine gentem, 
Et coelum Europe tempestatesque serenat. 


Plaude tibi, alma parens; incede per ora virorum, 
Felix ante alias! Regalem incede per aulam 
Letior; et Canoxt rediviva adolescat imago 
Illa tui, magni solatia magna doloris. 

Crescat et illa soror, que fausto previa partu 

_ -Matris inexpertos tibi casto in pectore senaus, 
Primitiasque novi dulces et pignus amoris 
Attulit, arridens sperato nuntia fratri, 

_ Dt roseo vultu, tenebris Aurora fugatis, . 

_ Mane secuturum gaudet precurrere Solem. 

Tn nato fruere, et nati complexa sororem, 

Inter utramque simul tenera oscula divide prolem.s 


Altera mater adest, tecum que prima fidelis 
Gloria Burdigale, et plasquam virtute virili 
Foemina, Cesareos agitat sub pectore sensus. 
Illa quidem a teneris nullorum ignara malorum, 
Orba, domoque carens, puerum quoque patre carentem. 
Borbonii heredem solii, Regemque futurum, ᾿ 
Materna ceértans tecum pietate, tuetur. 


Interea in templis solemnes. pronas ad aras, 
Unanimem populus cantum hunc effundit amoris, 
“OQ Deus, o Ceeli terrasque eterna potestas, _ 
Quem prima sensit clementem aly origine mundus, ' 
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Aceipe quas memori grates tibi voce rependit 
Galha; supplicibus preesens pater annue votis : 

Tu certa imperii semper tutela, ruinas 

Inter, et alta domus labentis rudera, servas 

Fatalem puerum, mediw tu mortis in umbra 
Scintillare jubes sancte vestigia flamme, | 
Et patris extincti renovatum ardescere lumen : 

Tu nobis longos proprium hoc da munus in annos. 
Tuque etiam, sancte o Lopo1x, qui redditus astris, 
Jure tenes loca plena Deo, sedemque piorum, 
Respice progeniem § crescentem respice natum, 
Per quem surgit ovans, per quem tua Gallia vivit.” 


Audimur ! Nunquam sincera mente precantum . 
Irrita vota cadunt: video discedere coelum, : 
Et rutilas inter radianti lumine nubes ΝΞ 
Apparet divus Lopo1x, quem candida circum 
Lilia purpureo fulgent permixta colore, 

Insignemque gerit stellata fronte coronam. 


Tunc humilem populum, sanctoque horrore paventem 
Alloquitur : “4 Gens cara mihi, tua vota tonantis 
Ad solium venere Dei, semperque fideles | 

᾿ Regibus et Ceelo, juvat hinc agnoscere Gallos. 
Indefessa tuze tangit me cura salutis : 

Sepe tuas vidi lacrymas, et sxpe fideles Lo ad 
Audivi gemitus ; medioque in Numinis haustu, __ 
Quo fruor, ipse tuam gemeret mens patria sortem, 
Ni terras sontes procul aversatus, aperto 
Fatorum legerem felicia secula libro ; 

Ni tot preteritos casus, clademque recentem - 
Pensaret species fortune immensa future. 


& 


“Ὁ gens cara Deo! nescis tibi qualia servet 
Dona Deus; semper tua laus immota manebit ; 
Nec deerunt tibi Borbonide ; namque illa resurgit 
Borbonidum veneranda novis radicibus arbor ; 

Et viridem effundens generoso stipite ramum, 
Concordes Gallos regali proteget umbra, 
Durandoque truces ventos et secula vincet. 

Hee foecunda novis fundent cunabula Reges. 
Quanta manent te fata, puer! Tu stémmata Regum 
Ventura antiquis, geminum tu stirpis hqnorem 
Borbonie, dulci παῖδ coojungere vinclo, 

Diguus eris patribus, dignusque nepotibus heros. . 
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‘Jam pueri ad cusas vidit Discordia fances 
Serpentum elisas; quum firmo adoleveris xvo, 
Pecatum accipies petrui vurtatibes orbem ; 

€ quoque, delicias populi, te pauper amabit 
Resices; atque dies Domino sacra redibi 
Rustica menea tibi per fercula lauta litabit ; 
Hennicustu Magnus eris. Nec segnius artes 
Omnigenas, doctosque viros tua dextra fovebit ; 
Arbiter Europe, Gallos in justa morebis 
Prolia, leurigeri referens miracula regni ; 

Tu Magnus Lopopcvs ers. Sed ut omnia verbo 
Consilia amplectar, patrui regnantis imago 

Te presens, o nate, regat. Te nulla voluptas 
Infidam per iter recti-de tramite flectit; : 

Esto pius, faveasque piis, ut mater; et aris ᾿᾿ 
Per te Religio priscos instauret honores. 

Sic tua, te placidi libantem munera somal, ~ 
Cymba, salutiferse sedes dilet¢ta columbe, 

Inter adulantes festivo murmure fluctus, 

. {ucolamem librata vehat : dum lunda pellit.. . 
Nubila sol oriens coeloque extollit aperto 
Patidicam juber, et vite préesaga serense 
Omina, mille jubet radijarecoloribus qrcum.” . 


Sic fatur divas Lond1x, caroque nepotis 
Imponit capiti sanctum diadematis orbem ;_ | 
Dat pueti' manibas sceptrunt, piaque ‘oscilla Tbais, 
Divine inspirat ccelestia semina menitis, — a 
Et teneram frontem regali signat honore © 
Iude triumphatiti conscendit ad astra volatu. 


| Prt. Aue. Lenasne: 
Paris, 1823. | . 


δὶ 
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Copied by Mr: Hype in the Oasis: communicated 
through Henry Savt, Esq. Consul-General in Egypt. 


PaRT 11.—[ Continued from No. XLV. p. 165.) . 


The middle of the Sonth side of the East front of the first ὌΝ to the 
great Temple at Ghirgé. 
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AILATIO 
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K AIEONIALAYTeNTAMHTEONTAMHTEO-@EIAONTALIN 
ΑΙ 
OMOIeLAEKAI-ANwAPElsNONOMATIAIOKEAYeNTOYE 
AIOAEYONTALALAT“NNOMeNETPATI&SALAIHTHEICKAL 
TATOPALK AIEKATONTAPXALKAIXEIAIAPXOYTK AITO 
YOAAI . 
NOYLATANTALCMIHAENAA MBANEINANIAEANI PETEIN 
EIMHI ΝΞ 
ΤΙΝΕΓΕΜΑΔΙΠΛΟΜΑΤΑΕΧΟΡΕΙΝΚΑΙΤΟΥΤΟΥΡΔΕΣΤΈΓΗΙ 
ΜΟΝΟΝΔΕ:- 
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XEDOAITOYTAIEPKOMENOYEYTIORELMENONTEMHAENA 
MHAENIIPAT ἡ 

*'EINESeTwNYTIOMA ¥IMOYLTAGENTCNOANAETICAsIHoL 
e AE . Ν ᾿ ‘ ° 

AOMENONAOFPICHTAIK AIEILTIPASHIAHMOLATOYTONTO 


SEKAILAOYN 
EPL JEKIIPAEslOY ALTOLETIPAZENTONNOMONKAIToI MH 
_ NIZANTI | 
TOTETHAIIA ALEIONMEIOLAwLvIEKTHETOYK ATAKPICE 
‘NTOLOYTIAE 
O... _ ALIAIKOIPAMMATEIEKAIKsMOTPAMM ATEIL 
KAITONOTPAM 


eee EIEKATANOMONIIANTAOLAAAIIANATAIEKTOYN 
OMOYEILTINA 


.TIcHIPARTAITIAPAAOT HAA AGT ANANAGOOLOANKA 
ID. ...... 

ESHKONTECIAOTeLANOIAENT-LOHBAIAELAIA-‘ETPAAH- 

ΛΟΓΙΕΤΗΡΙΑΚΑΠΙΡΟΓΒΑΓΙΛΕΙΔΗΝΤΟ: KAICAPOLATIEAE 
TOEPONH...F 

TOYAOTICTHPIOYK AITOYLEKAOTICTACHEMIIETOCANI 
ΝΈΑΝ ΠΑ ‘TOAI ΝΕ ᾿ 


ΚΑΤΑ ΛΟΓΕΥ ΜΕΝ ΟΝη ΕΗ Zar uewonertrrosore 
wCOMAIOMOLeL. 


Greek: Inseriptions. $67 
Nerth corner of: “ side of East front of the first Propylow af Ghirgé: 
..- AOMAI: AHAOYDOAL | 
fl-OLHAPIYPIONAI: 
MHNEKEIIAETIKOYO 
TIPeTONAKOYEALE — | 
NIAPATHNTOYKYPIOY . 
ETOAMHsNHIKE 
MHETIAAMBANO.. - 
ΛΑΚΙΣΠΑ͂ΑτΤ 
ἘΑΝΤΟΓΓὼ 
ΡΟΓΡΑΦΗ 
ILTPATHel-IT 
EHKONTA 
PONITIPOLT a 
LOseEA 
ΠΕΙΝΠΑΓΙ, 
KAITAAM 
KAITOFYETHIA 
MIHPEALTOY 
HAHTIEOAET sl 
TeNEIKAI 
NOITOF ““ TOYA 
GELOAILA 
»~EAAE : tt 
σ. IToN 
. . NMOIMETA 


.APPssAI-OTIOLIE τ 
. TYOHOAHTOYOAOYNH 


ον νον δὲ. @ 


$68 Greek: Insoriptiosis. 
Seth aide of the Eastern Portal of the ἔπη Pregylon to the gent Tunigie 
at Ghisgé. 
©... OYLYEYLAMENOYEREAEY ah. . « 
.. SIE-BITAETeNNOMGNToN ‘| 
ws sess» @HAOLeNANAL +++ INEIKE 


κολληϊλτιταιλ + τε 
.. AYTeNEINAIGANEPON 
ἩΜΑΔΟΙ 0 Y OEIHie 
T:>NABIAO 


a ’ 


E@OYLIIPOLE 
K AIOAPELLEP 
wAXTA.... = 2 


Under the Winged Globe. North Front of the Propylen te the Temple 
at Shei Ye 


᾿ YTIEPTHCTOYKYPIOYAYTO 
, 


AE 
_ KPATOPOLKAILAPOLNEPOY A. 
TPAIANOY APILTOYLEBALTOYTERMANIKOYAAKIEOY 


TYXHLEINMAPKOYPOYTIAIOYAOVTIOY 
EIIAPXOYAILFYTITOYLAPAMIAIK AULZAIOEOILMET ILTOIE 
OIATIOTHEKYLEWLOILPA>:AN | 


| Greek Inscriptions. 369, 
TELTHNOIKOAOMHNTOYTIY A sNOLLYLEPIIALXAPINEDIO' 
ο΄ THEAN +: ΤΡ MAYTOKPATOPOLKAILAPOE 

NEPOYATPAIANOY APILTOYLEBALTOYTEPMANIKOYAA. 
ΝΟΥ ΠΑΧΗ͂Ν A 


o + @ © ἃ 


@NPA . AIPAVPON4eMH. ATOTHX 
eOCeNTOC 


V-+HNOMEA@EHENPIX. OAPXEEPEYc 


TIPOCAETIK AITONANYCCEK . AwNA - 
IHEINIKYEL 


PVITAPOCENNAET ΠΚΕ.. ..OMIZO |. 
ἽΜΕΝΟΙΝ 


Βοο 064 


ΔΘ- ΞΑΤΑΙΝΑΙΠΠΙΟΟΟ NOICEME-. NYFIOMAEIAEXECOAI 
ΥΥΑΡΤΊΟΙΟ. ἙΡΠΟΜΕΝΗΠΕΔΙΓΩ 


᾿ ΠΑΟΙΓΑΟΣΧΗΌΝΟΙΟΙΝΑ:.Μ.,. «.. 
_ HIMOCOAMOCeNYIOEO ΟΥ̓ ..ΕΜ.... 


West side, South Portat, of First Propylon at South Douchey. 


EATEPONHE .......+ - ἢ 
+ YNEXEE . E. .TIONACC 
_ This consisted of Five Lines utterly uncopyable. 
VOL. XXII. Οἵ. σι.  NO.XLVI, @A 
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Soath Corner of East Front of First Propyjen to the Great Tempie at Ghirgé. 
NMOCIAwNIOELTPATHLOL 
THLCITEMOOEICLHEMOIYTIOTOYKYPIOYHTEMONOL 


ἘΠΙΓΤΟΛΗΓΓΥΝΤΩΙΥΠΟΤΕΕΤΑΓΜΕΝΩΙΠΡΟΓΤΑ 
ΝΣ TAAII . ΓΡΑΦΑΤΜΕΙΝΥΠΟΤΕΤΑΧΑΙΝΕΙΔΟ 
ἐν νν ATAKI . . OIGHTEKAIMHAENYTIENANTIONTOIL 


Φ 


ἐν νιν νος ΓΠΙΗ͂. O. . ENATOYTIBEPIOYKAAYAIOY 
τ KAILAPOL a 
Lee eee . .KOYAYTOKPATOPOLMEXEIO . = | 


ἐν eee ον ΗΤΩΝΠΟΓΕΙΔΩΝΙΜΙΡΤΡΑΤΗΓΟΙΌΑΓΕ 
THEFIOAEsInlO . ΘΗΚΑΔΙΑΤΧΕΜΑ 
POwVAL . . YAOMAIOYN . EEM_ 
TETHIMHTPOMOAEITOYNOMOYKAIKAOE 
NAYTTCPO@EINAILASEOIK AIEYLHMOIL 
KAIPL . ΤΙ. AHNATENHTAITAY . EMOY . 


Portal to 8. by W. Front of Temple at “ Casr. Zayan » at Gunakh.”’ 
AM ENHBIOEwI MET ILToITXONEMYPoLKAITOIL 


CYNNAOILOEOILYNEPKTHEEILAIwNAAIAMONHLANToN 
EINOY a 7 

K AILAPOLTOYKYPIOYK AITOYLYNITANTOLAYTOYOIKO 
YOLHKOLTOYIEPOYKAITO ᾿ | 


TIPONAONEKKAINHEKATELKEYALOHETNIAOYIAIOYHAI 
ΟΔΩΡΟΥΕΠΑΡΧΟΥΑΙΓΥΠΤΟΥ͂ | 
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CEIITIMIOYMAKPeNOLEINLTPATHFOYLYPA THYOYNFO 
CITAINIOYKAINIuNOL 

ETOYLTPITOYAYTOKPATOPOLKAILAPOLTITOYAINOY 
AAPIANOYANTwNEINOY | 


EEBALTOYEYLEBOYLMECLOPHOK Tw 
KATAEKATH . 


ANSWER 
To some Observations on Proressor Ler’s Transla- 
tion of an Arabic Inscription. 


-««ααὐ». 66.» <a 


Οδνι. turning over your xtivth Number, p. 448, ἃ few days 
ago, | was a little surprised by meeting with an article by Mr. 
James G. Jackson on my translation of an Arabic inscription, 
which had been inserted in Mr. Walpole’s Travels, Vol. ii. p. 
450. I have therefore taken the liberty to request the insertion 
of the following remarks on Mr. Jackson’s article, in as early a 
number of your work as may be convenietit. 

We are informed by way of prelude to this profound critique 
ες of Mr. Jackson, that living languages, such as the Arabic, can 
never be sufficiently acquired but by a long residence in the 
countries where they are vernacular, and by a colloquial intér- 
course with the people by whom they are cofrectly spoken, &c. 

Were I inclined to admit the truth of this, I may next be al- 
lowed to ask, in what way does it apply to the triénslation in 
question ? since Mr. J. has not yet shown that any mistake has 
been made in this respect. There will, however, be no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the object Mr. J. had here in view, which 
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α to me to be this :--- τ. J. has resided several years in 
Warbery, therefore Mr. J. does sufficiently understand this living. . 
language; and, vice versa, certain other persons have not resided 
several years in Barbary, &c., ergo, they do not sufficiently under- 
stand this living language, And consequently Mr. J.’s interpreta- 
tion of the inscription in question must be the true one, to the 
exclusion of that of such other persons. A tolerably modest 
conclusion ! 

But 1 deny the premises, and consequently the conclusion. 
Conversation with the natives of Barbary, who speak the worst: 
Arabic in the world, (any more than with those of other nations 
who speak the Arabic) will never prove sufficient to inform any 
man accurately in the Arabic tongue. It will, no doubt, enable 
him to understand, in some way, the dialect of that particular 
part, but it will carry him no farther ; and the man, who depends 
on such sources alone for his information, must submit to be 
informed, as will presently be shown is the case with Mr. J., 
that he has yet almost every thing to leam. Mr. J., it is true, 
has qualified his expressions a little by adding the word accu- 
rately. 1 have reason to believe it 15 notin Mr. J.’s power to 
point out the place where this is done: certainly not in Bar- 
bary. | 

~ He tells us, in the next place, that to point out the imaccura- 
cies in the translations of this bold and figurative language of 
the East, which occur even in what are called masterly pub- 
Jications of this country, would be not only irtelevant to 
his present purpose, but uninteresting to the general reader. 
Why then, I ask, is this said at all, uniess it was thought neces- 
sary to show Mr. J.’s great knowledge of this bold and figura- 
tive language? But I go a step farther, and affirm, that suppos- 
Ing some such errors to exist, it is not in the power of Mr. J. 
to point them out; and further, that no writer has hitherto ap- 
peared, who Is guilty of so many as himself, in proportion to the 
extent of his writings ; of which I am ready to give proof. | 

Our critic informs us, in the next place, that he shall now con- 
fine his animadversions to the translation of this Arabic inscrip- 
tion, and endeavour to demonstrate, . 

181, That the original Arabic in the construction is neither 

imperfect nor confused, Kc. ᾿ 

. 2d. That it is perfectly correct, intelligible, and perspicuous, 
as far as it proceeds, and as it stands in the origiual, in. 
the possession of Mr. Belzoni. 

Sd. That Dr. Lee has perverted the meaning of this inscrip- 

tion by the interpolation of several words. 


e 
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We then have an anecdote copied from Richardson's Dictionary, 
and then comes the promised demonstration, the first step of 
which is, ‘‘ The following is an exact copy of this inscription.” 
This I positively deny: it is no more than the incorrect copy of 
an incorrect copy, as will presently be shown. 

Then follows an incorrect copy of my proposed arrangement, | 
and translation of the inscription: but this I can excuse, be- 
cause accuracy seems to be entirely foreign to Mr. J.’s habits. 
After this we have a specimen of Mr. J.’s mode of writing the 
Arabic in Roman letters, which is sufficient to show, that his 
pronunciation of the Arabic is such as might be expected to be 
found among the natives of Barbary, barbarous in the extreme. 

Then comes the translation. ‘ And the artist Muhamed ben 
Hamed, the mason, opened . them, and also the artist Athman 
was present, and the king or prince Aly MGhamed, at first 
Walgrillak.” I 

Passing over Mr. J.’s orthography of proper names, which is 
at variance both with itself and the usage of the Arabs, the first 
word we shall notice is that which he calls Madam, signifying, as 
he affirms, any one skilled in any art or science. I reply, if 
this word may be allowed to be the participle of the second 
conjugation active, as 1 believe to be the case, it must mean 
rather a teacher, than one merely skilled, &c. It has 
therefore been properly translated by master. Mr. J. 
thinks, however, that it cannot be a term of office in Egypt; but 
I believe he has not been in Egypt, as my informant had, and 
therefore, upon his own hypothesis, his opinion deserves but 
little credit. We are infoimed, in the same context, that Malam 


el Hajar (1 suppose tsi el) signifies one skilled in the art 
of masonry. And again, that Malam Benaee is a master builder, 
or one skilled in the art of building (where Malam is translated 


by master), which in Arabic may perhaps be written #U, . 
And again, that Malam el Alem is one skilled in knowledge or 


wisdom (ella ples, I suppose).” Every.one of these combi- 
Hations 1 make no hesitation in pronouncing to be barbarous, If 
Mr, J. has authority to the contrary, he can of course: produce 
it. In this part of the translation therefore Mr. J. agrees with 
me, in one instance ; in the rest he-is most. likely wrong. . 

“ And also, &c.” The word &j3, here translated: also, is the 
thasculine demonstrative pronoun s'ngular. The intelligent 
reader, therefore, who does not understand Arabic, will have no 
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difficulty in perceiving that this translation is neither literal nor 
correct. Again, ‘and the king or prince,” is no translation of 


AteSl,, but a paraphrase. 
«Αἱ first Walgrillak.” In my article, published by Mr. Wal- 
pole, [ had hazarded a conjecture that the word here should be 


written νεῖ, and not Hi, and which would then allude to the 
closing up of the Pyramid, and perhaps account for the silence 
of the hntorians respecting the first opening of it. Upon the 
original inscription being again examined, this was declared to 
be the fact. My conjecture was therefore right in this parti- 
cular ; and the inscription which Mr. J. has called the origmal, 
aud which he has, in his second proposition, taken upon himself 
to show is correct, is certainly incorrect. He has in other places 
called it a fac-simile. ‘This ie also false, notwithstanding Mr. 
J.’s appeal to Mr. Belzoni’s book. Mr. Salamé has, itis true, 


written GYR; but Mr. Salamé should bave acknowledged that 
this emendation was originally proposed by me. He has, how- 


ever, made a mistake, aad written GY8, which ja not Arabic, for 
δεῖ, which I bad proposed. I need not now dwell on Mr. 


J.’s proposed emendation 39%), which he thinks the most pro- 
bable, as every one must see that he has ‘been unfortunate in this 
conjecture nor need I ghow that his translation Walgriliak is 
alse. 

* What authority Dr. Lee ‘has had,” continues Mr. J. “ for 
taking out the last word but one of this inscription, &c. it is im= 
possible for me to conceive; he has, however, by that one 
transposition (without mentioning others) made ‘it appear that 
Malam Muhamed, &c. were the first who opened the Pyramids ; 
but this certainly is not expressed in the eriginal.” But how 
does Mr. J. know this? for I presume he has‘ not been within. 
the Pyramid to see the original, and, at present, it is no where 
else to be found. Andif Mr. J. has not seen the original, it 
may be true that this Malam, as he calls him, might have been 
the first who opened the Pyramid. In my article, above allu- 
ded ¢o, ὦ have shown both from Abdaljatif aad Mlaerizi that 
something of this kind did take place ta the time of Othman, 
and that it is probable it could net have taken place before. 
This Mr. J. has not aoticed. Now af no such king as Aly Mu- 
hamed cap be showa to have existed in Egypt, which-I affirm to 
be the case ; gud if part of the inscription 1s incorreet, which [ 
affirm is yndenjable ; and farther, if the construction of the in- 
SCripuoe fs gnperfert and cogfused, which | also affirm to be the 
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fact, may it not turn out, upon a third examination of the original, 
that I have restored some, at least, of the words to their true places? 
That I have succeeded in one instance has been allowed by Mr. 
Belzoni in bis own hand-writing, which I now have by me; and 
until shall have seen a fac-simile of the original, as mentioned 
in Mr, Walpole’s book, I shall not be‘convinced that the copy 
given by Mr. Belzoni is correct. But'as Mr. Belzoni is not 
himself acquainted with the Arabic, I have no doubt he has 
given the best copy he could procure. 

Mr. J. tells us, in his first proposition, that:he intends to. de- 
monstrate that the original Arabic in the construction is neither 
imperfect nor confused. Ihave shown that it is not-the origi- 
nal, nor even a true copy of it. Let us now see how it is de- 
monstrated that the mscription is not. imperfect, &%c. We are 
told in p. 451, “ that it isa complete Egyptian fragment, having 
neither beginning ‘nor end.”—And again, “it is to be regretted 

-that the indefatigable perseverance of Mr. B. did.not enable 
him to transcribe what preceded, as well as what fodowed this 
imperfect fragment.” - And again, “the word .' 3s! ‘relates to 
‘what follows, viz. something not incladed in this frnyment.” 
Mr. J. therefore, mstead of proving that the niscription is not 
imperfect, has-plainly asserted that itis. If he will translate # 
literally, he will see that it is also confused. : 

Instead of the other two demonstrations promised, our critic 
has given a false translation of wn erroneous itscription ; and, 
instead of giving proof of bis erudition-acquired ‘in Barbary, ‘has 
afforded unanswerable evidence that he is a mere Tiro ‘in this 


‘buld and figurative language. 
Cambridge, June, 1821. ' SAMUEL LER. - 


P.S. If your correspondents would tate the goodness to 
look into the Cambridge Calendar, they would not give me styles 
and titles to which | have no claim. . , 


.876 


CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 


On the article in the Quarterly Review relative to the 
New Edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. 


Αὐτηούση it be at all times an invidious, and generally 
ἃ fruitless task, to attempt to derogate from established re- 
patation yet, as I value one particle of generosity and 

iterary honesty beyond all the sterling criticism which ever 
enriched the pages of: a Valckenaer or a Bentley, I carinot 
forbear expressing, through the medium of your Joumal,'the 
indignation which I, in common, [ trust, with every man 
who has a heart in the slightest degree softened by the 
spirit of hamanity, or really interested in the cause of [ite-- 
rature, have felt at the attempts to decry the labors of pre- 
‘ceding scholars, editors and critics, which have been made 
by a certain literary Drawcansir of the present day, who is 
in the habit of tilting, ἃ /a Quichotte, atall he meets, whether 
giant or windmill..The critical tactics of this Rev. Gentle- 
man are of a very peculiar nature, and merit at least the 
praise of consistency. General readers, who, according to 
the fashionable style of acquiring knowledge, consult the 
pages of periodical criticism with the design of knowing 
what the lite censurers of the times will allow them to 
approve, have little conception of a regular and most de- 
termined warfare waged through these channels. Such is 
nevertheless the fact, and it is universally allowed ta be so 
by all who are able to look behind the scenes, and see the 
wires by which the nervis mobile lignum is agitated. 

But of all critics, who ever employed the pages of a Review 
with the insidious design of raising their own reputation upon 
the prostrate basis of the fame of those who have preceded 
them in the same path, no one has ever acted so uniformly on 
this planas the critical Colossus before alluded to. This de- 
sign is not manifested merely in the 44th No. of the Quarterly 
——a number which promises to attain as high a degree of 
‘bad eminence’ as the famous 45th of the North Briton. To 
this there is a particle of secret history attached, with which 
the public are not generally acquainted, but which may be 
relied on as perfectly authentic, and which is curious, as it 
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serves to show the rea} motive that suggested the compila- 
tion of that ““ knavish piece of work.” . : 

The same design pervades various articles, which are 
‘either avowedly written by Dr. Blomfield, or which the pe- 
culiar MA¥-TAAKTH® style, so universally adopted by him, 
" justifies us in attributing to the same pen from which the 
review of Butler's Aschylus and the diatribe of the Quar- 
terly emanated. 

Previous to the publication of his edition of Callimachus, 
the rea] merits of which are so justly appreciated in the 
Jena Review, he favored us with an account of the very rare 
‘Venice Edition of 1555. This was intended to answer two 
purposes: Ist. to attract the attention of the learned world 
to the subject of his own forthcoming edition (a favorite me- . 
noeuvre of this gentleman), andi2nd. to bestow a little gratui- 
tous abuse on Mr. Dibdin, as a mere reader of title-pages ; 
an insinuation which, to say nothing of its snarling capti- 
ousness, comes with a peculiarly bad grace from Dr. Blom- 
field, who has himself been found ignoriag a good Greek 
work, and indeed one of common occurrence apud auctores 
bone ποία, having been misled by its omission in the Index 
to Brunck’s Aristophanes. 

We have also a bibliographical notice of the editions of 
AEschylus, in one part of which this young reviewer, for 
such he was then, speaks in the following terms of the im- 
mortal Ezechiel Spanheim, a scholar who, in depth of learn- 
ing and critical acumen, far surpassed Dr. B. 

. “‘Itis well known that this commentator of brazenentrails - 
threatened to edit Aischylus; a design which some lucky 
combination of circumstances rendered abortive.” —The pe- 
rusal of this sentence absolutely excites a kind of ὀρθόθριξ φό- 
Bos, and its author merits, if possible, a severer castigation 
than he has received from the caustic lash of G. B. in the 
xliiid No. of the Classical Journal ;—an article which has 
‘had more effect in diminishing that homage of public re- 
spect claimed by soi-disant, but due only to real superio- 
ity, than perhaps Dr. Blomfield is aware of. I should not 
omit to state that in his article Dr. B. speaks with sufii- 
cient approbation of fis own Alschylus, then in course of 
publication. | 

Dr. B. has favored us with a restored inscription of one 
of Dr. Clarke’s Greek Marbles, which had been long before 
reduced to order by Porson, who in the last line proposed 
to read ΣΥΝΗΡΏΩΝ in one-word. . How superior is thia te 
Dr. Blomfield’s “ flat, stale, and unprofitable” σὺν ἡρώων! 
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Bentley magnanimously appeals to the ‘judgment: of fo- 
reign universities, 85 ἃ metbod:of challenging that justice 
which was attempted to be withheld from him athome. If 
this be a fair criterion of merit, the German critiques of 
Dr.'B.’s Callimachus and Perasz will enable.us to.assign him 
his true rank among those who have gained celebrity in the 
walks of Greek criticism; as G. B. has shown us:in what 
esteem we are to hold his possession of an infinitely more 
valaable quality than mere learning, however genuine and 
profound—an upright intention and a mind imbued with the 


firm principles of literary honesty—the tcoctum generose - 


pectus honesto. I would recommend to Dr. Blomfield’s serious 
notice ‘the lines of Pope, in the conclusion of his Temple of 
Fame, which express the moral of the foregomg observa- 
tions infinitely better than any language of miine. * 
‘Oh! if no firmer basis build my name 
Than the fall’n ruins of arother’s fame, an 
Then teach me, Heaven, to scorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my soul 186 wretched Just of praise. 
Unblemish’d let me live, or die unknown: 
Oh! grant an honest fame, or grant me none ΤΡ 


P.S. I am informed that Dr. B. meditates an original 
compilation, after the manner of Polyzenus, to be entitled 
2TPATHTHMATA KPITIKA. a 


pa es = er ern -----------------------ο- a oe ᾿ 
OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 
7 LIVY. 


ἢ 


‘Parr Τ|.--ΤΟὐπηπιοα from No. XLV. p. 141. 


Ons ofthe contemporaries of Calpurnius Piso, the last his- 
tetian mentioned in the prevedinyg part of fhiis sketch, was 
LL. Cassius Hemina. THe wrote four books of ainals, tecord: 
ing, like his predevessors, the dvents of is native coun 
and city, which he appears td have traced front the ¢ 
ape previous to the buliding of Rome to his own times. 
Various passages are quoted from him by Pliny, Gellius, 
ard others, from whith wwe are enabled to conciide that 
his matetials were tnove copious than those of the earlier his- 
torms appear to have been: We are indébted to Prisciah 
the yramtnnrian for the dle of his fourth book, Bellin 
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Punicum Posterior, who quotes it as an example of the 
termination or being common.among the earlier writers to 
both genders. . Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, another con- 
jemporary of Piso and Cassius, wrote Annals, which are 
quoted by Macrobius and Servius. He seems, however, to 
have been more distinguished as an actor than a writer. 
He was.consul with Metellus, U. C. 6LL; headed the army 
in Spaia against Viriatus with success ; and is mentioned 
by Livy, Flozus, Orosius, and Appian. C. Fannius, who was 
queestor after the year U. C. 614, was:a much more distin, 
guished histerian. Both Caius and his cousin Marcus Fan- 
nius are. particularly mentioned -by Cicero in his Brutus, 
“Horum etatibus adjuncti duo Οὐ. Fannii Caii Marcique © 
filii fuerunt; quorum Caii filius, qui Consul cum Domitig 
fuit, unam orationem de sociis, et nomine Latino, contra 
Gracchum reliquit: sane et bonum et nobilem.” Anda 
little after: ‘“‘ Alter autem C. Fannius Μ. F. C. Leelii gener, 
et moribus, et ipso genere dicendi durior, is soceri instituto 
(quem quia cooptatus in Augurum collegium non erat, non 
admodum diligebat: presertim cum ille Q. Scevolam sibi, 
minorem natu generum, pratulisset: cui tamen Leelius se 
excusans, non genero mihori dixit se illud, sed majori filiss 
detulisse :) is tamen instituto Lelii Panstium audiverat, 
Ejus omnis in dicendo facultas ex historia ipsius non ine- 
leganter scripta perspici potest, qua neque nimis est infans, 
neque perfecte diserta.” We also, learn from Cicero (Ep, 
ad Att, xii. 5.) that Brutus had paid the no trifling compli- 
ment to Fannius of having abridged his Annals. He calls 
this compendium Bruti Epitemen Fannianorum. The praise, 
however, which Sallust appears to have bestowed on the 
trastworthiness of Fannius far excels the cautious tribute 
which Cicero pays to his eloquence in writing. Marius 
Victerinus on the first book of the ‘de Inventione,’ quo- 
ting from the history of Sallust, says Sallust gives the 
praise of conciseness to Cate,—“ Fannio vero, veritatem.’: 
The only entire passage which remains to us of the Annals of 
Fanniys, is a moral observation on the deceitful nature of ap- 
parent good, as quoted by Priscian, which at least indicates 
that the Annalists no longer strictly confined themselves to 
the dry details of their predecessors. . 

We now pome to C, Sempronius Tuditanus, who also 
belongs to this periofi; his daughter was the mother-in, 
law of P. Clodius, whose testimony was taken against 
Milo m that celebrated taal in which Cicero made 
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his speech pro Milone, a fact which reminds us that we 
are emerging into a more literary zra. This C. Sempro- 
nius was consul U. C. 624, with M. Aquilius. He left cer- 
tain books of commentaries, the thirteenth of which is quoted 
’ by Pliny (xiii. 13.) and A. Gellius. (xiii. 14.) Cicero in his 
Brutus, speaking of his style, says: “Caius Tuditanus, cum 
omni vita atque victu, excultus, tum ejus elegans est habi- 
tum etiam orationis genus.” Aboutthis time also florished 
L. Celius Antipater, one of the most distinguished writers of 
history before the Augustan age, and who has sometimes 
been thought not inferior to some of the writers who adorn- 
_ ed that period. We learn from Cicero that he wrote a his- 
tory of the Punic war, and indeed the same information is 
to be collected from the fragments of his works which re- 
main. Concerning his style Cicero speaks in various places. 
In his Brutus he says: “LL. Celius Antipater, scriptor, 
quemadmodum videtis, fuit, ut temporibus jllis, luculentus.” 
gain more expressly in the 2d de Oratore: ‘‘ Paulum se 
erexit, et addidit historis majorem sonum, vir optimus, 
Crassi familiaris, Antipater: ceteri, non exornatores rerum, 
sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt.” Catulus answers, 
“‘ Est, ut dicis: sed iste ipse Ceelius neque distinxit histo- 
riam varietate locorum; neque verborum collocatione, et 
tractu orationis leni, et sequabili perpolivit illud opus; sed, 
ut homo neque doctus, neque maxime aptus ad dicendum, 
sicut potuit, dolavit: vicit tamen, ut dicis, superiores.” 
Again he speaks of him in the Orator : ““ Sed magnam exerci- 
tationem res flagitat, nequid eorum, qui genus hoc secuti, 
non tenuerunt, simile faciamus: ne aut verba trajiciamus 
aperte, quo melius aut cadat, aut volvatur oratio, quod se 
L. Ceelius Antipater, in prooémio belli Punici, nisi necessa- 
rio, facturum negat. O virum simplicem, qui nos nihil celat ! 
sapientem, qui serviendum necessitati putet! Sed hic om- 
nino radis.” Again, Leg. 1, “ Fannii state conjunctus Anti- 
pater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque vires, agrestes 
quidem, atque horridas, sine nitore ac palestra, sed 
tamen admonere reliquos potuit, ut accuratius scriberent.” 
It must be recollected that in much of the above criticism 
Cicero is speaking of Antipater rather with a view. to his 
oratorical style than to his general historical] excellence. Of 
so much value did Brutus consider his history, that he paid it 
the compliment of an abridgment, as he did to that of F 
nius. The Emperor Hadrian likewise does not seem to 
have been so much offended with the roughness of his dic- 
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tion as Cicero, for he preferred, it is said, Calis to Sallust. 
Weshould in justice add, that his taste for the rude strength 
of antiquity led him also to place Cato above Cicero, and 
Ennius above Virgil. We can agree with him so far as to 
think that their merits were probably nearly in the same 
ratio to each other. To Celius Antipater succeeded Sem- . 
pronus Asellio, also a pretty voluminous writer of history, 


. for we find his fourteenth book quoted by Gellius (xiii. 20). 


He was a military tribune under Scipio Africanus at the 
siege of Numantia, U.C. 621. and afterwards published 
an accuunt of the events of which he was an eye-witness. 
To this period also are referred the two Gellsi, Sextus and 
Cneius, and likewise Claudius Licinius, of whose works we 
know little more than that they did exist. 

Next in order occurs Junius Gracchanus, who received 
his name from his intimate friendship with C. Gracchus, 
whose equal he was. We lear from Pliny (xxxiii. 2.) 
that he wrote history. His works are likewise quoted by 


- others. Gracchanus leads us to a much more distinguished 


character, M. Emilius Scaurus, Consul U. C. 639, the same 
who is described by Sallust in his Jugurtha. He appears 
to have been the first Roman auto-biographer, and it is. 
on account of this history of his life that he is admitted 
here among the historians. Itis of this work that Cicero 
speaks so highly in his Brutus: ‘‘ Hujus et orationes sunt, 
et tresad L. Fufidium libri scriptide vita ipsius acta: 
sane utiles, quos nemo legit. At Cyri vitam, et disciplinam 
legunt, preeclaram illam quidem, sed neque tam rebus nostris 
aptam, nec tamen Scauri laudibus anteponendam.” Tacitus 
likewise alludes to the life of Scaurus in the commencement 
of his life of Agricola. ‘‘ Ac plerique suam ipsi vitam nar- 
rare, fiduciam potius morum, quam arrogantiam arbitrati 
sunt. Necid Rutilio et Scauro, citra fidem, aut obtrectationi 
fuit.” The celebrated P. Rutilius Rufus, here mentioned, was 
consul U. C. 649, and, as Tacitus indicates, wrote the his- 
tory of his own life, probably in his exile at Smyrna. Con- 
temporary with Rutilius was Q. Lutatius Catulus, who was 
joined in command with Marius against the Cimbrians in 
a famous victory U. C. 652. Of his historical work and 
style Cicero thus speaks in the Brutus: ‘Jam Q. Ca- 
tulus, non antiquo illo more, sed hoc nostro, nisi quid fieri 
perfectus, eruditus, multze literze; summa non vite solum, 
atque nature, sed orationis etiam, comitas: incorrupta 
queedam Latini integritas ; qua perspici, cum ex oratio-. 
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nibus ejus potest, tum facillime ex ed Hbro; qaem de cén- 
sulatu, et de rebus gestis' suis conscriptem molli ac Xefto- 
phontejo genere serntonis, misit ad A. Furium, familiarem’ 
suum.” Catulus was’ himself an: elegant poet. His ex- 
fraordinary death is described in the Matius of Plutarch. 
ἢ, Cornelius Sylla, the Dictator, is also to be mentioned in 
his place, as a biographer or historiar of his own times.. 
These commentaries appear to have ran to a-considerable 
length; they were however left unfinished by the auther, aad. 
completed by his freed-man Cornelius Epicadius ; thoughi 
Lucullus is said to have put the last hand to them. Pla-’ 
tarch records, that Syila dedicated his commentaries to 
Lucullus, on the condition that he should digest and fit 
them for publication. However this may be, when we. 
consider the eventful times in which Sylla ‘was so impor- 
tant an actor, and when we consider the extraordinary and’ 
conflicting accounts of him, we cannot but regret that 
scarcely a fragment of this piece of auto-biography remains. 
Perhaps the most singular and inconsistént character in‘ 
history is that of Sylla, as depicted: by. Plutarch. and the 
other historians. So littie able is the biographer to recon- 
cile the different actions of: this extraordinary individual 
with the same manners and dispositions, that he observes. 
they appear to be-these of twodifferent men. Sylia it seems 
was a laughter-lover from his youth, but-yet would often 
shed tears of'‘acute commiseration.. Still so entirely devoid: 
of feeling was he, that he heard with the utmost cool-. 
ness the cries of six thousand of his victims who were 
butchered by his orders, nor suffered them to interrupt the 
speech he was then delivering to the Senate. He was 
versed in the most elegant. literature of his day, highly - 
polished in his manners, the patron of. literary merit, and 
given to the study of Aristotle ; while on the contrary he 
is said to have surrendered himself to the lowest debau- 
cheries and the meanest and most despicable vices. He 
squandered estates away on prostitutes and buffoons, but 
was married twice, and is celebrated for the tender love he 
bore to his wife Metella, whose affection for him is alike 
recorded. He waded through-blood and crime to absolute 
power, which he had no sooner obtained than he volun- 
tarily abdicated, and -lived to the day οἵ. his death in the 
character of a private citizen. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, not only was he never called to an account for his 
various and atrocious iniquities, but his death was gete- 
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rally. mourned, and the rites of his funeral celebrated. with 
the mast signal honors. and marks. of respect and attach-. 
ment by the whole Roman people. .. When, no ἔραν. οὗ ab-: 
solute power could influence the conduct of: the humblest 
' Gitizen, the remains.of him, who is represented as a mons-: 
- ter of cruelty, rapacity.and dehauchery in his life-time, were 
borne to the pile on the shoulders of. Roman senators, fol-. 
lewed by the senate, itself, and the entire magistracy. of 
Rome, arrayed in the insignia of their respective ranks, in. 
the midst of the lamentations. of the. assembled: people.. 
The most eloquent man of the age was selected to. pro-: 
nounce his eulogy, and his ashes were finally deposited in. 
the place consecrated to the dust of kings alone. 


--------------ς-ς--ς------------.------------------ 
REMARKS. ΟΝ. 
The review relative to ΘΤΕΡΗΕΝΒ᾽ GREEK THESAURUS 
im the last No. of the Quarterly Review. 


Hap the Quarterly Reviewer confined himself to expres- 
sions of bitter resentment against Mr. Barker, we should’ 
have left him in the hands of that gentleman. But as 
he has thought proper to include in his censure every 
one directly or indirectly connected with the Editors and 
Printer of the Greek Thesaurus; and as the Classical Journal’ 
particular is honored with no smail share of his invec- 
tive, some remarks on the article are imperiously demanded: 
at our hands. . ες 
We will not waste our time on the consideration of the 
question, whether Dr. Blomfield is the author of the article 
in No. 44. We will however hope that he did not write 
the whole of it. But to the assertion that Mr. Barker 
“4 has lamentably failed-in proving that he was the author,” 
we must reply that no fact was ever more circumstantially. 
proved, to the satisfaction of those, who can name the 
writer of almost every article in the Quarterly Review, 
even when the author may not have betrayed himself by: 
reading the MS. or proof sheets in a public vehicle. 
Ἢ is well known that Mr. Barker's feelings, wounded to the 
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quick as they must have been, has expressed himself strongly 
in a separate work. He indeed λέγει τορῶς ros πᾶν, οὐκ ἐμ- 
πλέκων αἰνίγματ', ἀλλ᾽ ὡπλῷ λόγῳ. We regret however that 
Dr. Bl. should have subjected himself to his charges by 
intemperate hostility, which went far beyond the ends of 
critical justice, and even of hypercritical severity. . He 
seems to fall under the description of the Philosopher. 
Favorinus, Qui maledictt et .vituperat, quanto td acerbius 
. facit, tum mazime tlle pro iniquo et taimico ducitur. Whether 
he will meet with the consequences that follow, it isnot 
our business to determine: et plerumque propterea fidem non 
capil. : . 
The Reviewer begins by a sneer. against. Mr. Valpy for 
“ adopting the singular plan of connecting his Reply with 
the advertisements at the end of the Quarterly Review.” 
Why the plan adopted by all publishers should be deemed 
‘f singular” in Mr. V.- we are at loss to divine. The 
Quarterly is not the only periodical publication, to which 
such things are affixed, for the insertion of which the pub- 
lisher received, according to custom, a fair remuneration. 
The next topic of attack on Mr. V. is, that “ he has 
ventured to mix.with his complaint some unfounded and 
unjustifiable reflections on the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, a scho- 
lar, whose name can.never be mentioned but with respect 
by every lover. of sound literature and honorable princi- 
pies,” and who is represented in another passage as ‘“‘a 
learned, sensible and conscientious Divine, exemplary in 
the discharge. of his duties, and remarkably attentive 10 
every ‘moral and christian. obligation.’—That Mr. V. 
should “ venture” to make “ unfounded and unjustifiable 
reflections” on so exalted a character, is indeed a heavy 
charge. That charge is aggravated in another part of the 
article by an accusation of “impertinence” towards Dr. 
Bl. and of. ““ assailing him with personal rudeness” by a 
*< series of attacks on his Aéschylus,” . 

.Mr. V. has proved by indisputable facts that -Dr. 
Bl.’s attacks on him were the effect of resentment for 
these criticisms, which are. here called: “ a series of at- 
tacks;” that Dr. Bl. was apparently friendly to. the New 
Editor of the Thesaurus, and was a contributor to the Clas- 
sical Journal. The Reviewer. indeed disclaims all resent- 
ment on the part of that “ conscientious Divine.” Not. 
having ourselves the honor of much personal acquaintance 
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with Dr. Blomfield, we leave to those, who‘are best δοὶ 
quainted with him to estimate his mildness, ‘gentleness, 
and freedom from resentful feelings and vindictive conduct. 
“To his own Master he must: stand or fall.” We are 
therefore little disposed to scrutinise the motives, or ques- 
tion the veracity, of his professed panegyrist. But the 
reader of the article cannot fail to observe a soreness. at 
the criticisms in the Classical. Journal, which the author 
affects to despise ; and may clearly perceive the origin and 
the cause of Dr. Blomfield's hostility. The Reviewer in the 
last Quarterly,'indeed, in speaking of the first article in 
No. 44, asserts that “ thereiz Mr. Barker has been able 
fo detect no foul language, no-opprobrious accusation.” 
Whether Mr. Barker-has made the detection, we leavé to 
the readers of his Aristarchus Anti-Blémfieldianus.. But 
when the last:Reviewer is accusing Mr. Barker of uttering 
“an untruth” in calling Dr. Blomfield the avowed personal 
enemy of the Editors of the Thesaurus, we must affirm 
that if the endeavour to injure the work, by insinuating 
decéption on the’ part of: Mr. Valpy as‘to -his list of ‘Sub- 
scribers, is hot something very like “avowed hostility,” 
nil intra est oleam, nil.extra est tn nuce duri. ps 

By an inconsistence common to-those who defend -ἃ 
bad« cause, while thé “Reviewer affects to doubt whether 
Dr. Blomfield or himself read the criticisms in.the Classical 
Journal, te asserts that Dr. Blomfield was assailed in then 
with “personal rudeness.” Unwilling to imitate even the 
coarse-style of an enemy, we shall-neithér notice his “ as- 
strance,’ nor accuse him of teHing ‘‘ an untruth, ‘the 
Sheer effusion of passion and mortified vanity ;” nor will 
we assert that he “advocates those, who happen to be 
blockheads.” But we will lay-:before our readers these 
instances of alleged ‘‘ personal rudeness,” neither extenu-" 
ating our censures nor magnifying our .commendations, 
from the Nos. in which Dr. Blomfield’s name has been. 
mentioned. ‘These passages may not, ‘indeed, to use fhe 
civil language of the Reviewer, ‘“‘ pass the bounds of dul-: 
ness;” but it will. be. seen how. far they deserve to be 
branded with the name of ““ impertinence.” 

“ Meliorem lectiogem excogitavit Blomfieldius.” 

* This Supplement is very ingenious, and well merits the attention’ of 
critics ὃ this earned author, nunquam sine laude loyuendus, says in” his 
er It is a really surprising fact, that neither Mr. Hartung nor Mr. Blom- 
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fintd has‘seen that, if there is 80} error in the passage of Herodotus, it {4 
the error of the author himself.” | , 
‘ This is indeed an admirable note, and fully illustrates the passege of 
Longinus.” - ᾿ . 

“ Mr. Blomfiald’sis eonfirmed by the second passage, quoted from Eschy- 

lus.”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Blomfield has presented us with a text, which, if not pure, is at 
least respectable; and, in. the place of the tedious commentary of Schutz, 
he has given πα the fruit of his. reading, which, extensive and accarate, does 
no little credit to hie industry and taste.” . 

‘In some instances Mr. Blomfield seems to have neglected to notice. 
whence he obtained his information, nor is ἀπ credit always given to the 
labors of Atephens,.Stanley, and Alberti.” 

“ Vellem. eqrfidem viam gibi invenisset Blomfieldius unde ex his dume- 
tia se eripere potuisset.” . 

“ Respondet Blomfieldius ‘his verbfs, ‘ monendi sunt tirones ἀεὶ non cum 
voce θέμενος, sed cam δάμναται. capiendum esse.’ Atqui mosendi sant edi- 
tores Aechyli voculam ἀεὶ arctissime cpbeerere cum éxixéras.” . 

‘‘ Mr. Blomfield does not seem to have been aware that he had been anti- 
cipated by Matthiz.”” ᾿ ᾿ 

‘I am. by'no. means ‘inclined to agree with Mr. Blomfield’s view of this 
passage, not do I see how he can, by legitimate consequence, arrive: at his 
interpretatign ; for——”’ | ΝΣ ns 
eld It reflects ‘no slight credit on the ingenuity and learning of Mr. Blom- 

Id.”’ . ᾿ ἊΝ 

“ Mr. Blomfield might have spared his sneer at fhe ‘8 Intezpreten,” for 1. 
he has not told us how he could translate the Greek in one Latin word ; 
and.2, the “ Interpretes” themselves could have no doubt about the general 
meaning of the passage at least.—The following passages thay make it donbt- 
ἔμ! wheather, Mr. Blomfield pe-sight-—” . a 

“This observation throws great light on the passage of Eschylus, and 
illustrates Mr. Blomfield’s interpretation.” - 

“1 ναπίυγεα to question this derivation.” 

“γε congratulate. our readers en the appearance of another Play of 
ZEschylus from the distinguished scholar, who has displayed on the present 

, occasion the same abtlity and learning which pervade his edition—” __ 
τ τ. Blomfield will ‘probably be the last, who will ventare to give suct 
an opinion, uasppported, as itis, hy.any evidence: in its favor; when an 
explanation more satisfactory, and actually supported by the notions of the 
Grecks themselves——”’ 

“ Mr. Blomfield is perfectly accurate in this reading, and the three passages, 
which he has quoted from this very play, appear decisive. Bat 1 δ far 
from thinking with him that—.”’ 

"Tt is easy to disprove this unqualified assertion upon testimony, which 
Mr. Blomfield himself wilt scarcely fail to admit.” 

_“ What particularly. distinguishes this, edition is a get.ef remarks by the 
learned Mr. Blomfield, which we recommend to the consideration of the 
original author, and of which we present the following specimen to our. 
readers. 


“ Our readers will recollect that the Classical Journal haa 
contained criticisms onthe works of many of the first scho- 
lars of the age, English and foreign, as well as those of 
Dr. Blomfield. Among others we may mention the names. 
of BurcsEs, BURNEY, BuTLER, BoissoNADE, Dosrgs, 
ELMSLEY, Faser, GaiSrorp, HERMAN, Kipp, KN1GHT, 
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Ma utpy, Moncs, Parr, Routy, Scuyarer, SCHWEIG- 
HEUSER, SRAGER, VINCENT, &c.. Although their writings 
were reviewed with equal freedom and impartiality, we do 
not find that. any of those have aacused us of ‘ personal. 
rudeness” and “impertinence,” er pursued our Printer with 
implacable hostility. No, they have been found to unite the: 
hest dispositions of the heart with the most splendid quali- 
ties of the head. ; ΝΕ 
; We confidently appeal to our readers, whether it is pray ὑ 
bable that Mr. Valpy should have~ wished te act with 
“ς personal rudeness and impertinence” to Dr. Blomfield, 
who had written several articles for the Classieal. Journal, 
and who had become.a Subscriber, and appeared to be a 
well-wisher,.to. the New Edition of the Zhesaurus. Such 
“ἃ charge,” to use the words of the Reviewer, but with 
a fay more apposite application, ‘‘ will never gain credence 
except with those, whose grovelling minds are incapable 
ef being actuated by any pure or exalted motives, and 
who, having studied human nature in themselves, are prone . 
to assign tq others movements and dispositions similar to 
their own.” We can assert that Mr, VY. has absolutely 
yejected articles, which. he thaught severe on Dr. Blom- 
field,’ and that his recommendation to all the contributors 
of critiques has been,—male nominatis parcite uerbis, 
The Reviewer exults in the assertion that the article in 
No. 44 of the Quarterly Review was the cause of the 
alteration and condensation of the plan of the Thesaurus. 
To this boast we may reply in the language of the facetious 
Fielding, ““ The assertion made by the gentleman is very 
pointed, ingenious, witty and elegant; but there is one 
objection to it,—it is not true.” For long before the copy 
ef the article was in the hands of the Printer, we our- 
selves had recommended the contraction of the plan, and 
for this purpose three friends of the Editors went to Thet- 
ford in the July preceding to urge the alteration. We also 
know that ameeting took place in London in the beginning 
of August between the Editors and some common friends, in 
which, after mach discussion, it was determined and agreed 
that the alteration should take place, and it did according- 
ly take place in the beginning of October. The Quarterly 
Review was published in the middle of March, and we 
aang: χαρυπυυπονονονο απ ουανΝαπο αι σα ΘΟ ΘΠ ΘΟ. eee eee ee een eee. ἡ 
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@ents, No. 45. 
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feave the reader to appreciate the value of the insinuatior- 
that, “85 the paper on Stephens’ Thesaurus had been 
rinted some months before the appearance of the 44th 

ο.," the article by Dr. Blo must have had no 
ittle effect in changing the plan. Thus whatever merit 
the Quarterly Reviewer ma claim for talent and ingenuity, 
he is by no means distingui for accuracy. Few readers 
have an opportunity, or inclination to sift the truth, 
and he reaps the advantage of his misrepresentation: καιρῷ, 
ζιθέμενον euros ὡς κάρπον φέρει. 

It is of little consequence what aré Mr. V’s pub- 
Kcations; they are sure to encounter the hostility of Dr. 
Blomfield and of his panegyrist. The Delphin Classics are 
honored by them with a consistent’ share of reprobation. 
The first project of the republication of that.great work 
was that of a bookseller, and went no farther than a cor- 
rected reprint on a magnificent scale in quarto. In this 
Mr. V. had no concém but in the capacity of printer, 
although the Reviewer, with his usual correctness, is 
pleased to call it “ his original scheme.”: This “ scheme” 
was of course stigmatised in a work, in which Dr. Blom- 
field was concerned; but a change in the situation of the 
spirited Bookseller was the only cause of its abandonment. 

Mr. V’s “ scheme” is widely different. it compre- 
hends, together with the most correct and approved text, 
hot merely the Delphin Interpretatio and explanatory 
annotations, but the Variorum Critical Notes, an ac- 
count of the MSS. and editions of each author, continued 
from the Bipont and other works, and a more complete 
display of the Various Readings than can he found in any 
preceding edition. This last improvement, we have been 
frequently told, would alone stamp an indescribable value 
on this publication. To those who value a book merely 
for its splendid appearance, perhaps the Reviewer's 
** scheme” might be sufficient; but to him, who reads for 
information, and who wishes to see the various opinions 
of interpreters and commentators, and form his own judg- 
ment, Mr. V’s plan appears to us, and to his subscri- 
bers, as the most comprehensive, useful, and beneficial, that 
could have been devised. In answer to the civil and de- 
licate reflection of the Reviewer, that Mr. V’s adver- 
tisements have fallen only into the hands of those, whe, 
‘‘ have the fortime to inhale the atmesphere of Tooke’s 
Court,” we may venture to appeal to any scholar, collector 
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xf the classics, orlover of bibliography. whether he had not 
seen the Prospectus of this work? Perhaps we might go 
-farther, and ask Dr. Blomfield and his panegyrist, whether 
in their attacks on this, and other publications of Mz, 
V., they are altogether free from the “ intention,, 
ewhich they so indignantly affect to-repel, ‘ of diminishing 
the fair profits of the Printer.” Such, we fear, is the 
effect of that “ uncenquerable will, and study of revenge,” 
: panich too often “ lurks: nnperceived within the humap 
reast.” 

We have neither room nor inclination to follow the 
‘Reviewer in all his flounderings in little hyper-criticisms. 
He indulges his cavilling disposition against Mr. Barker 
‘for the common mistakes of a printer in. two or three 
aecents. We acted with more candor towards Dr. Blom 
field in attributing to that cause his errata, such as the for- 
mation of ἐξαλειφθῆναι from ἐξαλείβω, his crucifigerunt, and 
his μεγάλον βασιλέα, which last has been noticed by foreign 
scholars in no courteous language. anc veniam petimus- 
que dam vicissim. ‘We leave to Mr. Barker the task of 
‘defending himself. Still less do-we mean to write a defenge 
‘of Professor Herman; for the Reviewer, fragwi querens 
sdiidere dentem, offendet salido. 
. (The Reviewer is pleaged to acquse Mr. V. of 
-“ asperity’ in charging: Dr. Blomfield with. plagiarism.” 
‘Mr. V. in hig Reply to. Dr. Blomfield had only inci- 
dentally alluded to his plagiarisms. But the Reviewer is 
cautiously silent on the article in No. xu418, of the Classical 
- Journal, in which the plagiarisms are ex in ἃ. manner, 
.which he. cannot centrovert.. He is, like the sheep, who 
complained of the sting. of ἃ bee, while he was writhing 
under the deadly bite of a stronger animal.. Let him enter 
.the lists with the avowed author of that article, who cer- 
tainly does not yield in depth of acquaintance with the 
Greek language to Dr. Blomfield, and: who, we believe, 
will not shrink from the contest. Let-him, answer the 
article signed H, in No. xii. -But let him not descend to 
such a subterfuge as the assertion that these plagiarisms 
‘were committed from books, . which, -“ during.the interrup- 
tion of our communication with the Continent, had not been 
.Amported into this country, and with which therefore Dr. 
Blomfield could not possibly have had..the Jeast acquaint- 
ance.” For, - although. some: books en lexiesgraphical 
‘Subjects, as Mr. Valpy observes in his Reply, copld not 
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‘be procured without great difficulty, it is well known that 
éritical works and foreign editions of the classics, partier- 
Tarly those in question, could more easily be obtained. He 
fnust therefore resort to the Proves formerly used in logi- 
cal disputations at Oxford, Probo aitter. . 
But the Reviewer, aware that he doés not possess the 
‘weapons of truth and justice to combat these assertions, 
‘has recourse to an expedient, which he fancies will bé more 
éffectaal. . Instead of attempting to answer the articles 
in the Classical Journal, he attempts to decry the Journal 
‘itself. If he can extinguish’ thé light, his artifices will 
scape observation. This attempt has been made on othtr 
“éccasions, but without attaining even ἃ temporary success. 
‘The enemies of the imfnottal Bentley, unable to diminish 
‘the weight of his arguménts, 6hdeavoured to asperse his 
thatactetr, but truth and justice prevailed, aid his ex- 
tellence was clearly astertainéd and universally acknow- 
‘Jedged. The Reviewer jocularly calls “* Mr. Bellamy, 
“Mr. Jones, andl Mr. Barker, and one or two othet less 
‘Hotorios personages, the pillars of the Classical Journal.” 
“Theo facetious writer, whom ‘we have already quoted, observes 
‘that “‘ a mati will always speak and write the better on a 
_ subject for knowing what he is about.” Had the Reviewer 
-@ttended ἰὸ this eaation, he would have known that Mr. 
Bellamy bas found his stvongest antagonists in the Césssichl 
-dotirnul. : Of all the host opposed to hii, we cenceive that 
‘our correspotidenty Mr, HAits' aad ΕΎΜΟΗΣ have been the 
‘most leammed’ atid acute, and certainly the most effectual, 
bevatibe théir afte waa to Confate without acrimony, and to 
BXpetd the etfots, without wishing to injure the character, 
οἵ the Translator. As irath ia our object, which is best 
“attained by the collision of opini6ns and criticisms, we have 
-theught otrselves sblived to give Mr. Bellkany an open 
“fiéld for his defences. We have declared. our own dissent 
‘fYom bsevYéral pissages of bie translation; but wa have 
“wt pressed ott seiise of the rectitude of his intentions, and 
oduy disapprobatioh of the persénal hostility which tw has 
‘exporionesd. 6. ὃ ΜΝ 
~The commanications which we have received from Dr. 
(Jones have hot been sv frequent as wo wished; for our 
-teadots have been gratified only by ἃ few criticistas on Homer, 
-to which Mis artivles have been chiehy confined. In opposi- 
‘Gon to-the Reviewer, who has.escoarse to sneers, when Be 
-CADHOR tse arguments, we consider hisn δὰ a scholar, not 
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merely “ philosophical” but also, “ philologieal.”. Of his 
““ Ecclesiastical Researches” we have no knowledge; nor, 
when we inserted a classical article of Dr. Blomfield, did 
we inquire what were his religious or political tenets. Our 
pages contain numberless articles in defence of the religion 
of our country. But we have ng concern with what our 
correspondents write on subjects unconnected with our 
Journal. We are liberal enough fo be pleased with La 
Fontaine’s Fables, notwithstanding bis licentious tales; 
to admire Voltaire’s dramatic and historical works, while 
we censure his Philosophical Dictionary; to read Hume’s 
History of England with interest, although we disapprove 
his Essay on Miracles; and to find delight and instruction 
in the greater part of the articles in the Quarterly Review, 
while we deprecate the insidious and malevolent invective, 
which discredits the writings of one or two of its contributors. 
"2 πότνι᾽ Αἰδὼς, εἶδε τοῖς κὥσιν βροτοῖς 
Ἐυνοῦσα τἀναίσχυῦτον ἐξήρου φρένων, 
ave should not then have occasion to notice the Reviewer's 
gratuitous attack on this Journal. For our readers it is 
annecessary to repel an aspersion, which can have no other 
motive than that of realising the homely prover on “ throw- 
ing dirt.” They have seen enough of the illustrious scho--. 
dats, whose names are given to our articles, not to require 
that.we should divulge those, whose communications are 
anonymous, and who certainly are not inferior to Dr. Blom- 
field or his panegyrist. Those who are versed in foreign 
And domestic fiterary journals, critical essays; and editions 
‘ef the classics, cannot but have observed that there are few 
publications of that nature, that do not quote the Classical 
δ ournal with: credit to that work, and with utility to their 
readers. ᾿ 
Of the Reviewer's attack on Mr. V., we scarcely 
know how to s . * We wish,” he says, * to give Mr. 
V. every satisfaction in our power. ὁ gladiy bear 
‘our tribute of applause to the liberality, with which be has 
‘eollected his extensive materials, and we think he gives a 
proof of the same spirit in the resolution lately announced 
of increasing the quantity of letter-press in his future num- 
“bera to 400 pages.’” A similar encomium follows on“ the 


' ' The rise is from 170 to 200 pages, i. 6. 400 columns. We presume that 
the error arises from the hurry of the printer, and not from the intention of 
the Reviewer to produce disappointment in the public. 
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beauty and accuracy of his printing,” on his education and 
scholarship, concluding with a recommendation of his 
press to the London booksellers, for their editions of clas- 
sical books. This is apparently handsome, and even 
flattering, to Mr. V. But a miserable reverse follows, 
which clearly proves his real disposition; ledere gaudet, et 
hoc studio pravus facit. After this praise comes the sed 
tamen, marking the nigra succus loliginis. Mr. V. is 
accused, not of being surrounded, but of ““ having sur- 
rounded himself” with writers, who ‘ court disputes with 
persons known ang respected inthe world.” These “ per- 
sons” can mean no other than Dr. Blomfield; and for the 
accuracy of this charge we may confidently lay the ques- 
tion,—-who did “ court the dispute,’ before the public. 
The other invective is of a curious nature, and the readers 
of the Quarterly Review will readily comprehend the inten- 
tion, with which it is niade. We are acquainted with the 
facts, and must therefore repel the insinuation in the words 
of Cicero; Omnia insidiose ficta sunt. We know Mr, V. 
to be firmly attached to those religious principles in doe- 
trine and practice, which distinguish the publications of his 
family, and zealous on all occasions, by precept and ex- 
ample, to promote those sentiments. IN list of those 
orthodox writers on religious subjects, with whom he has 
‘* surrounded himself,” must show the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples and the spirit of the Reviewer. | 
‘The Reviewer, in conclusion, gives what he is pleased 
to call “a little friendly advice.” We too will give “a 
little friendly advice,” not to him, or the subject of his 
encomium, for reasons obvious to those who have read their 
diatribes; but to the respectable and learned Editor of the 
Quarterly Review. A work of that kind, conducted with 
candor and-impartiality, is capable of rectifying the taste, 
purifying the opinions, informing the understanding, im- 
proving the manners, and correcting the morals of the 
country. But it will fail in those great objects if it de- 
scends to malevolent personalities, and if, instead of ex- 
posing the errors, it endeavours to wound the character, of 
an author or publisher. We need not remind him that the: 
cause of literature is best promoted by liberality, the inte- 
rests of government by moderation, and the ‘principles of 
religion by charity. , 


‘\ 
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᾿ΑΠΨΕΒΒΑΒΙΑ ΠἹΤΕΒΆΒΙΑ... ᾿ 


ΝΟ. XXVITT. ' soe 


Fulvius Ursinus. 


Foxvivs Ursinus, nobili paterno genere natus, propinquis gnis 
minus gratus extitit, quod minus justo cqncubitu natus esset. 
Sed ab illis spretus, exceptus est a Gentili Delphino Romano, 
Basilice Lateranensis Canonico, et antiquitatis studioso, qui 
adolescentis ingenium aspexerat et probaverat. Itaque ab eo 
primum Grecis ac Latinis literis institutus, tum in studium 
antiquitatis, in quo ille versabatur, compulsus, tantum brevi pro- 
fecit, ut non xqualium suorum modo, sed superiorum etiam 
omnium; qui eundem lapidem volverant, laydem squapit. 
Scripsit de familiis Romanorum elegantissime, eruditjssimum 
de Triclinio Romano commentarium, cui Petrus Ciacconus, 
quicum illi magnus usus amicitiaque, ut dicémus, intercedebat, 
non pauca addidit; neque liber ille sine hoc auctario editur: 
emisit etiam diligenter elaboratas enycleatasque animadversiones 
in Festi Pompeii libram de verborum significationibus, et in 
Latinos historicos notas. In eo, quod agendum suscipiebat, 
longam semper moram ac diligentiam adhibebat, quo ab omni 
parte perfectum evaderet. Neque¢ solum in iis, que scribebat, 
summam dabat operam, ne quid collocaretur, nisi diu multum- 
que excogitatum, nec populari tantum trutina, sed artificis state- 
ra examinatum, verum in ceteris etiam rebus eadem erat cura ac 
diligentia; adeo ut uno eodemque die pluribus se negotiis im-_ 
plicari non sineret, sed, ceteris omissis, unum eligeret, in quo 
versaretur, totusque in eo esset: ut non posset jlli jure objici, 
quod lis, qui in plura studia distracti, in singulis minus attento 
sunt animo, dicitur, Unum age.. Pervetustis cudicibus, quorum 
multos in sua bibliotheca habebat, immania pretia faciebat: at- . 
que illud accidit perridicule, quod cum, die quodam, Francisco 

ardinali Toleto Terentii comcedias ostendisset, easque affir- 
masset ante annos mille fuisse conscriptas, ac revera essent anti- 
quee, sed mire depravate atque corrupte, atque addidisset, nullam 
esse pecuniam, que antiquissimi illius codicis sestimationi par es- 
set; proh Deus, Cardinalis inquit, quid audio? equidem mallem 
codicem unum, ‘quantumvis recens impressum, sed. castigatum 
emenudatumque, quam decem alios mendosos et corruptos, 
quamvis Sibylle manu exaratos: risus omnium, qui aderant, est 
actus, cum viderent, rerum earum pretia, que ille in coelum 
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efferebat, Cardinalis sstimatione sic concidisse. Hunc postea 
librum moriens Bibliothece Vatican legavit, una cum Fran- 
cisci Petrarche rhbythmis, guctoris ipsius manu conscriptis. 
Farnesianam aulam, duorum Cardinalium, Alexandri et Odoas- 
di, familiaris, ornavit; quorum postremuin, bonorum suorum 
heredem reliquit; Delphinis, quocam domi fuerat altus educa- 
tusque, ac diem supremum obierat, sex aureorum oillia legavit ; 
que voluit esse grati sui erga illam familiam animi testinomunt, 
unde tot in ipsum utilitates ac commoda provenissent, atque 
illud idem, in Ade Constantiniana sacerdotium adeptus esset, 
quo Gentilis, qui in filii eum loco dilexerat, functus antea erat. 
Ex J. N. Erythren Pinacotheca. 


uae 
Poetical Imitations, ὅς. 


- Hesiod quoted in Arist. Ethic. i.c. ὁ. Lambisus’s note. — 
Οὗτος μὲν πανέρισνος ὃ, αὐτὸς πάντα νοήσῃ, 
φρασσάμενος x’ ἕκειτα καὶ ts τέλος ἦσιν ἀμεΐνω. 
᾿Εσθλὸς δ' αὖ χἀκεῖνος ὃς εὖ εἰκύντι τἴϑηται. 
“Os δέ πε μήτ' αὐτὸς νοίῃ, μήτ᾽ ἄλλου ἀκούων 
"Ev ϑυμᾷ βάλληται, δ᾽ abr’ ἀχρήϊος ἀνήρ. 
‘Livy makes Minucius say, : , 
ει Seepe ego audivi, militess; Eum primatn esse virum, qui ipse 
consulat quod:in rem sit, secundam eam qui bene monenti obe- 
dist, qui nec ipse consulere nec alteri parere scit eum extremi 
ingenit esse. | 
- Cicero in his Chuention oration says, : 
Supientissimum esse dicunt eim cai quod opus sit ipsi veniat 
~ it mentem, prozime accedere iitum qui alterius bene inventis 
obfemperet. av . 
And Sophocles in his Antigone: 


Φῦναι τὸν ἄνδρα wave’ ἐπιζέμης πλίω" τως 
El δ᾽ οὖν, φιλῆ γὰρ τοῦτο μὴ ταλτῇ, ῥέπειν, ᾿ 
Καὶ τὰν. λεγόνταν εὖ καλὸν τὸ μανθάνειν. 
Swift from myself { ron, myself I fear, 
Yet still my Hell within myself I bear. 

3 ΝΣ Fairfax's Tasso, 
Which way ἢ fly is Hell, myself am Hell. . 


. . 
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“Os "Exrop’ ἔσφαλε Τροίας ae 
“Apayov, ἀστραβῇ κίονα. Pind. ΟἹ. 3. 


Satan proudly etninent stood ‘like ἃ tower. 
ες Lote Milton. 
- Se 


᾿Αργυροειδεῖς δίνας Κασταλίας. Eurip. 

hose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way. | Gray. 


quelli, 


’Hepogoiris "Epis. Pestilence that walketh in darkness. 


He creeps along with ten little words in every hue, and helps 
out his numbers with “ For to” and “ Unto” and all the pretty 
expletives he can find, till he drags.them to the end of another 
line. ‘Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 

Did nat Pope imitate this paragrapli in the following lines? 

These equal syllables alone require, . 

Though oft the ear the open vowel’ tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull‘ line. 


ι΄. ΠΩ 


Κολπώσαντες Alva. Mel. Syr. 
Belly’d his sails, Shaks. Tro. and Cres. 
: . - - δ ΜΝ «- - . 
Aaxpudey γελάσασα, hom. Khatebyedats. Xenophon. 
As a long. ed mother with be élald . ' 
Plays fondly with ber tears, and smiles in: meeting ; 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, Ὁ Earth. 
Shaks. Rich. LI. Act.iii. Sc. 2. 
"Abyvaios δὲ πάντες, καὶ of ὀπιδημοῦνενς ξένοι, εἰς οὐδὲν ἕτερον εὐκαί- 
ροῦν, ἣ λέγειν τι καὶ ἀκούειν καινότερον. Acts xvil. 9]. 
᾿Αλλὰ πέραινε μόναν μηδὰ δοδραμένα μήτ᾽ εἰρημένα πὼ πρότερον, 
μισοῦσι γὰρ ἣν τὰ παλαιὰ πολλάχις θεῶνται. Aristoph. Eccl. 217. 
And agam, ν. 587. Τοῦτο [χαινοτομεῖν] γὰρ ἡμῖν δρᾷν ἀντ᾽ ἄλλης 
ἀρχῆς; τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχαίων ἀμελῆσαι. ᾿ , 
‘The following lines are worth quotiag from Euripides, for the 
two couplets of rhyme and the valuable edvice which they con- 
tain, 


a 
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Ὅταν φίλος τις, ἀνδρὶ ϑυμωθεὶς φίλῳ, yo 
Εἰς ἣν συνελθὼν, Cupar’ ὄμμασι διδῶ, 
᾿ΕΦ᾽ οἷς συνήκει ταῦτα χρὴ σκοπεῖν, 

ακῶν δὲ τῶν πρὶν μηδαμῶς μνείαν ἔχειν. 


πα ἔθου... 


Ὥστε λέων ἐχάρη μεγάλῳ ἐπὶ σώματι κύρσας, 
Εὐὑρὼν ἣ ἔλαφον κεραὸν, ἣ ἄγριον αἶγα, . 
Πεινάων' μάλα γάρ τε κατεσθίει, εἴπερ dv αὐτὸν 
Σεύωνται ταχέες τε κύγες θαλεροί τ᾽ αἰζηοί. 

Hom. I. 23, &c, 


Like as the lion and the young lion roaring on his prey, when 
a multitude of shepherds is ‘called forth against him, he will sot 
be afraid of their voices, nor abese himself at the noise of them. 
Isaiah xxxi. 4. . 


ἽΕως διώκουσ᾽ ἄστρα. 


Descriptions of Night. ° 
Hom. Il. 6. 551. 


‘Qs δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἄστρα φαεινὴν ἀμφὶ σελήνην 
Φαίνετ᾽ ἀφιπρεκέα, ὅτε τ᾽ ἔπλετο νήνεμος αἰθὴρ, 

"Ex τ' ἔφανον πᾶσαι σκοπκιαὶ, καὶ πρώονες ἄχροι, 

Καὶ νάπαι" οὐρανόθεν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑπκεῤῥάγη ἄσπετος αἰθὴρ, 
Πάντα δέ τ᾽ εἴδεται ἄστφα' γέγηθε δέ τε φρένα ποιμήν. 


. Euripides, Ion. v. 1060, ΄ 


Ἵππους μὲν ἤλαυν᾽ εἰς τελευταίαν φλόγα ᾿ 
Ἥλιος, ἐφέλκων λαμπρὸν "Ἑσπέρου φάος. 
Μελάμκεκλος δὲ Νὺξ ἀσείρωτον ζυγοῖς ΕΝ 
“Οχημ᾽ ἔπαλλεν' ἄστρα δ᾽ ὡμάρτει θεᾷ. 

Πλειὰς μὲν Jes μεσοπόρου δι’ αἰϑέρος, - 

Ὅ,.τε ξιφήξης.᾿Ωρίαν" ὕπερθε δὲ 

"Agxtos στρέφουσ᾽. οὐραΐα χρυσήρει πόλῳ. 

. Κύκλος δὲ πανδέληνος ἠκόγτίζ᾽ ἄν. ὁ 

Μηνὸς διχήρης, ᾿άδες τε, ναυτίλοις. 
Σαφέστατον σημεῖον, ἥ τε φωσφόρος. 


4 


Milton’s Par. Lost, iv, 598, εν 


Now came still Evening on, and twilight grey 
Had ἴῃ ker sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
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They to theif grassy coitch, thesé to their nests" 
Were slunk; all but the wakeful nightingale, ἡ 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ;' 
Silence was pleased; now glowed the firmament 
‘With livid Sapphires; Hesperus that led 
‘The starry host rode brightest, till the Moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length | 
Apparent unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


Virg. Jin. iv. 522. 
Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylvque et seeva quierant 
fEquora; quum medio volvuntur sidera Japsu, 
Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, picteque volucres, 
Quaque lacus late liquidos, queque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno pesite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas et corda oblita laborum. . 


Dryden’s Indian Emperor. - 


All things are hushed as nature’s self were dead ; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 

The little birds, in dreams, their songs repeat, 

And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat. . 
Even lust and envy sleep: yet love denies 
Rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes. 


——————— 
NOTICE OF 


ΕΥ̓ΡΙΠΙΔΟΥ BAKXAI. Evrtirrpis Baccue. 


In usum studiose jwoentutis recensuit et illustravit 
Petrus Etmstry, A. M. Oxonil Mpcccxx!. 


On comparing the lists of works on classical subjects publish- 
ed in this country, under the fostermg patronage of learned so- 
cieties, and the zeal of spirited individuals, we should be almost 
ashamed to confess that our notices of such publications 
are sadly in arrear, did we not feel that, as the greater part of 
them are only reprints of works of established celebrity and ac- 
knowledged value, they fall within the scope of this Joumal 
only so faras being connected with the more general diffusion of 
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Classical J,iterature, in whieh for the last twelve years.qur pub- 
lication has bean known tg take the most lively interest.’ 

But since even amidst these reprints, there has heen -occasi- 
ooally infroduced matter not to. be found in the origuaal edition, 
we shall devote 8 portion of, our pages through succeeding num- 
bers to a brief notice of such publiqcaans ag come. recommended 
by novelties of any kind: and it is jp this daugle character of ' 
partly a reprint, and partly, though, in greater : proportion, an 
original edition, that we are led (ὁ notice Mr, #lapyley’s Jast and 
recent work. i, 

On his qualification in general for the office which he has un- 
dertaken, it is needless .to.expatiate, Mr. E]msldy’s former writ- 
ings, anonymous and acknowledged, are mm the hands and heads of 
every readex of Greek, and cannot fail to leave an Hupression 
favorable to the character. of that scholar, whose learning; and in- 
genuity enable him to detect and to correct the ervord of the 
dead ; while the living. might be improved.by the example 
of his urbanity, and be taught to adopt a tone.of feeling, uo less 
useful to the cause than honorable to the.cultivators of the 
litera humaniores, would the genus irritabile of Criticy but con- 
descend to dress themselves in the glass of one of ~mildest 
nature. ᾿ . . . 

Before we enter on the, examination of the play itself, it 
may trot be uninteresting to touch on a few subjects sug- 
gested by the perusal of the preface.., 

In the first place’ we are bound to applaud the modesty of 
the editor, who, after stating that he has prepared an edition 
superioribus aliquanto meliorem, adds, licet ent hac laude cu- 
mulare libellum, in que concinnando. plus temporis consumsi, 
quam quisquam alius eorum, quit eidem negotio operam dederunt. 
Sed multum abest, quin styio ant expectation: mee respopderit 
eventus ; neque ullum unguam in hoc genere laborem aggresgus 
sum, gui minus prospere mihi cessisse videatur. ΝΣ 

Nor are. we less pleased with the warmth οἵ. Mc. Elmsley’s 
praise of an individual, whose name has been more than once 
connected with this Journal, but whose opening blossoms of fgi 
fame were blighted, and reputation only not destevypd. by 
buffoonery of one Reviewer, and the-pertness of another. In 
oppositiun to the opinions of half-bred critics, whieh sometiaes 
disgrace the pages of even respectable reviews, it ia no meas 
honor to be addressed by an acknowledged. scholar, as the mas 
who tngenio, doctrina, et Grecarum literarum amore viv-cut- 
guam secundus, in T'roadum editione, quem pane puer tnstitenby 
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talem de se sperm excilavit, qualem nemo ante eum huic studiorum 
generi addictus adoléscentulus.. = = © “Ὁ a 
. in the seeond place, we have to express our obligations to the 
zeal of Mr. E. in collecting facts conneeted with the history of 
Greek MSS, still existing in the different libraries of the Conti 
nent ;. and while we congratulate him on the partial success of his 
exertions on this no secondary point, we feel as acutely as he 
must the death of all the hopes, so long cherished by first-rate 
scholars, of finding some venerable docaments, which confirniing 
all the better conjectures hitherto made, and preventing all the 
worse to be made hereafter, might present a text to be neither 
hacked by emendatory, nor tortured still more by explanatery 
criticism. It seems however that the readers of Eusipides must 
be content to endure whatever audacity and dulness may inflict 
on a corrupted text, from the want of documents of unexcep- 
tionable authority. 
_ Of-the five MSS. to which Mr. E. has had access so little is 
the value, that he does not hesitate to avow, that he should 
not be surprised were the reader to deny that any advantage had 
been obtagned from the libraries in Italy. In fact, no other opinion 
could be expected, even before the appearance of this volume, 
from those whom Mr. E. in his preface to the Medea (No. 6.) 
had led to consider the Palatine MS. (No. 287.) as a transcript 
of that identical one, which Aldus used as the basis of his edition. 
Such at least was the impression left upon our minds; and we 
have only to add that should this conjecture be found eventually 
to ‘be the fact, it will tend to dimintsh considerably the regret 
now felt for the loss of the MS. itself, from which the Alding 
copy was derived. 

la two only of the five MSS..is the Bacche found as entire 
as in the edition of Aldus. But even the Florentine (Laurentian. 
Plut. xxxi. 1.) was, like the other three, deficient origmally, though 
subsequently supplied from the Aldine edition, whose very typo- 
graphical errors are faithfully copied. With the knowledge of 
such a fact, who does not laugh at the sober caution of super- 
Stitious editors, unwilling to disturb even a printed text? and 
who consider that what is supported by a MS. is something 
too sacred to be touched by profane hands, ignoraut all the 
while of the real value that ought to be placed on either the - 
printed or written copy, and little dreaming that the latter might 
even’ be a modem transcript of the former. - 

Before we leave the subject of MSS. we beg to say a word 
on the unfounded suspicion thrown out by Brunck against 
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the veracity of Stephens, who is accused of having quoted read- 
ings from MSS. which never existed.. A similar charge was 
made by one Fischer against the same immortal scholar, in the 
case of the MSS. of Plato, and on no better foundation. We 
are sorry to find Mr. E, giving his asseat to the suspicions of 
that critic, whose knowledge on points connected with MSS. 
was 80 little as to lead. him to puff off a miserable. Paris copy, 
(N, 2712.) as one, guo nec melior nec antiquior alter in Erudts 
torum notitiam venit, while he totally neglected another MS. 
ΙΝ. 4713.) in the same library, which is beyond compare 
the oldest and most valuable MS, of Euripides in every respect 
at present existing. ‘The real fact we suspect will be found to 
be, not that H. Stephens collated MSS. himself, but that he 
met with two veteres codices; by which appellation he meant to 
designate two copies of the Aldine edition collated, probably, 
by Victorius with MSS., one of which seems to have been the 
same as, that subsequently inspected by Vossius at Florence, 
and at present preserved at Copenhagen ; and the other, a MS. 
since lost, though similar tothe Palatune. ‘This conjecture, ‘that 
H. Stephens was in communication with Victornus, is con- 
firmed by the fact, that Stephens published the Supplement of 
the Agamemnon from Victorius’s papers; arid. by observing that 
the other plays of Euripides, whose various readings were not 
published by Stephens, and which forni the first volume of the 
Aldine edition, are preserved in two copies, one at Paris and one 
at Munich, (the last of which is known to be in the hand-writing 
of Victorius,) little doubt can remain that each copy of the se- 
cond volume of Aldus, containing, like the first, collations: by 
Victorius, fell into the hands of Stephens, and were afterwards, 
as being useless, destroyed, and that, consequently, all attempts 
to recover the second volume must be considered perfectly 
nugatory. That H. Stephens saw MSS. or collations.of MSS. 
is quite clear; as he was the first to supply more than one lacuna 
from his MSS., verified by the inspection of other documents, and 
‘which supplements were of sucha nature as to do away all idea of 
forgery onhis part. But in truth, Brunck’sintimacy.with Euripides 
was very little; and on that score we might be disposed to speak 
harshly of his precipitancy, were we not restrained by the consi-. 
deration of the great and valuable services, which he has doné fo 
Greek literature by his other deservedly esteemed publications: ° 
”” One point more connected with the preliminary matter, and. 
‘we have done. - ; 7 OY 

‘Mr. E., in the Addenda ad v. 261, discusses the right of pro- 
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opridtomhl ps betiveen: S caligér arid) Du port!to. certaln:conjestures, 
-and auprbéses a-wish to: kndw, quo eucture tot Scaligert conyer- 
-taras Duporte tribucri{ .Barnestus.. Ὁ : 
-.. 16. Mr. Βύ νὼ look. into the hook saentioned by Mr. Burgas 
,%0. his preface:to the Froadea, p.:ix. note 1, he will discaver the 
-epurce’. of ;\Rarsiés’: mistakes; atid af be wishes to know. what 4s 
-the copy of Canter’s edition, to: which reference ts: mede.in the 
1 Hartera. MS; 8591; we dam.inform hiss’: that it'ie the identical 
ome, presetyed sdt Leyden amangst Vossius’ books, N.. 217. 
-from svhich we -liave | seen .¢ transcript of: 81} (86 Scaligesiane, 
done by, andan the possession of, Mt. Burges, who has likewise 
:aonke.MS.inoted ef Valckenaer more full than those which Mr. 
/Gaisfeed. has: ‘communicated to: Mr. E., and to which Mr, 2. 
alluded, when he announced his intended edition by the follay- 
εἶσ tithe >. an: τὴ “ ᾿ " 
ες Ἐῤριπίδαυ- Ἠάχρεα, Evurirvipis Baccua.' -υϊς edjtiogi 
:Versua tirciter trecenos haud:.ita pridem sepestes inseruit,- nalu- 
elasque 6. schedis: MSS. Ludovici Casp. Valckenaeri et Joennis 
-Piersoni-evuigavit, suasque addidit Georgius Burges. . 
. +. In.the.conmmengement of thia article, we have considerad. Mr. 
.E.’s publication in the character of a-repriut, ‘This expreamos, 
-howoever; we deem it requisite to modify and explaip.. Mr, E. 


"we perceive, interids his edition ἐξ usum. studiose juscniutis, As 


‘he-:meens ‘by the phrase, studious yauthy young men.at the close 
«αἵ, their scliolastic; of cémmencement of their academic career, 
‘staither οὗ wehom.bave: tha meanp of. oktaining aecess,.to jerge 
slibraries,, he has:found himself-undes-the necessity of extrenting 
:almogt’.all: the motes of preceding editors. . But we should do 
Mz. Εἰ manifest injustice, did we insinuate (for tet is the: wekpen 
σὰς Resiewers; prize,: for ite security to themselves, ‘and em- 
uploy for ite-powesfal-efect agtinet others} thatthe present-pub- 
_ lication has no value of its own from the introduction of: origi 
-nal’ inetter:: 10 fact,’ from‘ the specumeds dure aed there given, 
“we cannot: but'think that Mr. E;. would bave etter consulted 
-his. fame by pussving the plan. adopted : in; his. edition: of , tite 
Acharmenses, and rescuing his mind from. the: sbraldem οἵ. 
{preceditg, colnmentators; although τὸς are aware that he atbuld 
‘make hit edition ‘mere popilat-by isheming: sok -tq Feied 
above tha level of the-uspraauming editors of the madern 
-Yet bad Mr., ἘΣ sished.at the highes.¢mibitiou..of. aeqgtiani 
-imitatd the Scaligers.and Bentleys: of ithe hest days of: Gregan 
litezature, s-he..might -hawedeft ta others nthe, merits of foblar 
dng-the-stepa of doha Drodeua, os sitting ia thechair of Jesben 
Mame. oa an 
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‘the novelties of this edition must be reckimed the 


“Groek life of Euripides, transcribed from « MS. οἱ Milan, con- 


taining the first three plays. . A similar piece of γι. 
buted to Thomas Magister is found prefixed to the dine ‘edi- 
tion of Euripides, and another somewhat different in Suidas v. 
Eépseling, extracted from Hesychius ‘Illustrias De claris: Scripto- 
φίδια. From the collation of these three pieces,’ a doubt sug- 

ts iteelf, whether the first wife of Euripides was Xospiay . or 

οἰφίνη. ‘The latter we suspect'to have been the real name, and 
the other a @ Pun upon it, through the word χοῖρος, whose signifi- 
cation in is well. known from a celebrated. scene im the 
- Acharnenses. as the-same kind of joke upon Euripides’ old and 
vixen wife, we would refer the gloss in Suidas: : Χωρίλη,᾽ 4 


Upon the words δοκεῖ δὲ αὐτῷ 5 (Εὔριπ μὰ καὶ Σακράτοι é φιλέ- 
wena καὶ Μνησίλοχος spirerorntive τινὰ, ὡς φησι Τήλεκλλήβης: vie 
ος δὲ ἐκεῖνος Φρυγικόν τι δρᾶμαι καινὸν Ebpenly καὶ Xi 
ν, Mr. E.a “pty quotes Dioges.  Laest. it, rw 
δὰ συμποιεῖν Ἑδριπίδῃ Μνησίλοχος οὕτω φησί: ας toed κατ 
͵ τοῦτ᾽ Εὐριπίδου, ᾧ «καὶ Σωκράτης. 74 φρύγανα ὑκοτίδησι τὶ but 
nately he leaves to others the eck matin 3. 
_waghe of. the comic mt Mee ‘Teleclides. from: 
‘presentation. | Ε gwen us'a clue by pr ; some 
-kind of coiptie, ‘we -might,. perhaps, have! a 
at Be jess Or than by roading, Au Tidtey δ᾽ ixewes Mowridn- 
Bes Spee Ae Φρύγα δὲ τί;: B.. nants δρᾶμα τοῦτ᾽ 
Ns καὶ τὰ tral ier Tepe; to: which ‘last 
teeter ‘due to the sagacity o » there lees.one. 
‘twahe ἀνθ᾽ οὗ the active voice instead: of the middle...: Compare 
sin.Pac. 1046. Οὔκουν δοκῶ σοι. μαντικῶς τὸ Φρύγει- 
τῶν srs: where Suis in Φρύγανον τίμονόαι τίθεσθαι seems to have 
ines ' μάλα Ε writes: Emo 
| - At the words ἔφατο ᾿ αὐτῷ, Mr. writes. ‘: 
disso videtur' εὖ, λαμπρῶς, ‘aute Ἢ ινιυσίι. aliquid, ante δεράετει" 
“We are: ‘ he should have overlooked an obvious emen- 
‘dation, ‘for μάλα. ᾿ ; ts 
By comparing the words: of the Milan biographer, Ἰλίγενο δὲ 
ua) βαθὺν πώγανα θρέψαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς ὄψεως φακοὺς gutta “with 
hose of Thomas Magister, ἢ ἥν δὲ σανθροκὸη καθὰ καϑὰ which fp 
Pubwcrer φησὶν, "Στρυφνὸν ὃ ὅμοιγε προσειπεῖν Ἐὐρνείδης, (which frex- 


“wheat, by the way, Branck,.if we. mistake -not, has. omitted,) ἃ ia- 


“cuna ἀμφ be supplied ‘athe Acharnenses, νυ. .995;:i where: dam 
tho: woids of she sobolinet, τοῦ “Δεκανοπάλιδες προύσασεος viipay 
Κηρισορῶν ὑπακούει, it is quite plain that Cophisophow s-‘gafna 
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“τὰ CU τῶἶἧ}ςς 


ro “a ,. τὸ 


ΠἸΗΤΌΚΕ have been mentioned in the text, - The whole.passaye as 


‘it came from the hands of Aristophanes was doubtless. tothe 
following effect; Ὁ ᾿ ΝΜ ΕΞ 
" Κηφισοφῶν, ΚΗΦ. rls οὗτος; | AIK. tos’ Ἐὐριπίδης--- 
KA. ἔνδον τε xox ἐστ᾽ ἔνδον, εἰ γνώμην Bes ᾿ ὃ69ᾳΦΝΠΡβ" 
AIK. πῶς ἔνδον, εἶτ᾽ οὐκ ἔγδον; ΚΗΦ. ὀρθῶς, ὥ γέρον" 
ὁ νοῦς μὲν, ἔξω συλλέγων ἐπύλλια, 
οὔκ ἔνδον, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀγαβαάδην ποεῖ 
medias. AIK. ὦ τρὶς μακάρ᾽ Εὐριπίδης. ΕΝ 
ὃν ὁ δοῦλος εὖ; καὶ φὰς σοφόν γ᾽, ὑποκρίνεται" ᾿ 
᾿ἐκκάλεσον αὐτόν. ΚΗΦ. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον" AIK. ἀλλ᾽ dusis?. 
οὐ yap ἂν ἀπέλθοιμ᾽- ΚΗΦ. ἀλλὰ χόψον τὴν θύραν “ 
αὐτός" προσειπεῖν ἣν ἔμοιγ᾽ Εὐριπίδης 
στρυφνός. AIK. βαθὺν πώγωνα θρέψαι λεγόμενος. 
ἐπί τε προσώπου σοῦ φάκους ἐσχηκέναι, "ΝΣ 
Εὐριπίδιον ἄκουσον, εἶπερ τού wore 


To those, who know that the: slave Cephisophon was reparted 


* 


| to assist his master Euripides in the double character of a writet 


cand actor, the joke in the words. Κηφισοφῶν ἐστ᾽ Εὀριπίδης, and 
the allasion in the Εὐριπίδης, ὃν ὁ δοῦλος εὖ---ὑποχρίνεται. needs ΒΟ 
‘explanation; nor will the pun in Κηφισοφῶν and καὶ φὼς σοφὸν be 
‘thought uaworthy of Aristophanes, who frequently ridicules the 
similar etymological. puns of Epripides. For. the alterations, 


. perhaps too violent, made in the text, something ought to be 
‘said; but. δὲ. present the only remark requisite is, that‘ the pa 
;: the 


of κόψω: intd χόψον is absolutely necessary. Since.if Dicao 
bad intended unbidden to knock, he would not have call 
servant, who now gives, what is wanting in the common reading, 
an excuse for not calling bie master, and going away unseen 


by him. The. words βαθὺν τἰσχηκέναι are said with a view to 


apprise the spectators in what dress Euripides will shortly ap- 
“pear; where due care is taken in the mention of φάκους to allude 
‘to the trade of Euripides’ mother. But we have wasdered from 
the Tragic to the Comic poet of Athens; and, though perhaps 
out of place, we will observe that in Ran. 1802. Σκχολιῶν Mert 
‘rou-xal Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων, no allusion is made to a ‘Tragic wri- 
‘ter of the name of Melitus, but to MeAlrw the first wife of ἔμ» 
ripides, and that consequently we ought to read MeAlrous here 
gnd in the next verse, Θρήνων τε Xoiplawy τάχα δηλωϑήσεται,. 1» 
stead of Θρήνων χοροίμν" τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται ; where ἃ similar al- 
lusion is made to Xaplay the second wife of Euripides; neither 
of which ladies seems to have possessed a tongue aest musical 
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"tothe <ats‘of thei# Idrd not’ mister, but rather ἐδ πᾶνε imitdted, 
the fatter; the squeaking-of a sow, whilé the former might coni- 
pare herself to the Καρικῇ μούσῃ, explained by Suidas, τῇ θρή- 
yiobes δοκοῦσι γὰρ οἱ Κῶρες θρηνῳδοί τινες εἶναι καὶ ἀλλοτρίους vexpods 
ἐπὶ μισθῷ θρηνεῖν" τινὲς δὲ ἐξήκουσαν τῇ βαρβάρῳ" καὶ ἀσαφεῖ" ἐπειδὴ 
of Κᾶρες βαρβαρόφωνοι. : . 
The epigraw at the end of the life is sadly corrupt. Mr. E. 
‘would confer a singular favor upon the learned world by explain- 
ing or correcting the couplet, Πάτρις δ᾽ ᾿Ελλάδος ᾿Ελλὰς ᾿Αθῆναι" 
πλεῖστα δὲ Μούσας Τέῤψας, ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ τὸν ἐπαινὸν dys. For 
ourselves we. are not ashamed to confess our inability ἐσ under- 
stand ᾿Ελλάδος Ἑλλὰς, -or-to see the full force of καί. Our re- 
gret upon this point 1s so much the greater, as we find, that in 
the hitherto unpublished argament to the-play, Mr. Εἰ. has been 
able to extricate himself successfully from the difficulties of a 
corrupted text. The last novelty of this edition as relating to 
'MSS., is the production of a verse in the body of the play itself, 
‘from. thd Palatine MS: ‘Would that it had been Mr. E.’s good 
απ td have discovered’ other and ‘fuller supplements! = 
‘ -[si-the' notes-upon the argument Mr: E. observes,“ Penthéi 
‘mors etiait ‘Aiachyli' XM aatiiatunt aryumentuin ἕξ. Suidad v. 
*Oxrdrouy FW δὲ τὰϊς Αἰσχύλου ᾿Εν ρΐαις i “ύσσα ἐπιθειάξουσ α 
ταὶς Βἄκχαις φησὶν, ‘tx ποδῶν δ' ἄνω ὑπέσχετάι σή αῤαγμὸς εἷς axpdy 
"κάρα, κέντημα γλώσσης σκορπίου βέλος λέγω. Ad Xantrias alladit 
‘Philostratus Icon. Ῥ. 790. ai δὲ καὶ ξαίνουσι τὸ θήραμα μήτηρ ἐκείνη 
"καὶ ἀδελφαὶ μητρῦς, ‘ol μὲν ᾿ἀποῤῥηγνῦσαι τὰς χεῖρας, ἢ δὲ ἐλισπῶσα 
"τὸν ofdy τὴς ars. ᾿ Cujus testimonium neglexerunt, qui Eschy- 
li fragmenies ‘olldverunt:” ' The censure, ‘however, which Mt. 
‘E: thus itfticts upon ‘the negtigence of the’ collectors οὔ" AEschy- 
‘feam Fragnidnts, ‘wil appear ‘unmeétited -in the opinion of those, 
“who ‘deny that any‘alfusion is‘here nade τό the Stivrpias of .189- 
“thylus, and‘ assert that thé-words in‘ Phifostratus ‘are tnanifésth 
“corrupted from 2! δὲ κατοξύνουσι τὸ θήραμα, where κατοξύνόυσι 15 
‘confirmed by, and 1π ‘turn ‘confirms, the true reading in Suidas, ἡ 
Aboon ἐπτιϑύάξουσα. | * oo 
Having thus‘discussed the preliminary. matter, we procéed τὸ 
‘the play’ Aself ; on which, however, our remarks ‘will. be very 
‘brief, not from an inability to write-a longer article, but an un- 
‘willinghes¥ to expresé at every stép-our disappointment at find- 
“Ing that he, to whoin our best hopes’ pointed: ds‘among the first 
‘to advance a science, requiring no“ordinary-powers:in:thé ubion 
‘of laborious. industry and inventive ingenuity; ‘should ‘willing 
‘desert-the station of a leader to:fall' into the rank of a‘conimun 
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c-As ik ἼΒΙΘΩΣ our intention:te enter.the.wide Geld of conjectures 
open alike, to. the learned .and-unlearned,:in.a. play so fubl of .dife 
ficulty, .we.shail confine ourselyes.to such notes of Mr.-E. as 
seem.ta: demand. the. Editor's second thoughts... οὐ 
(. 3... Πάρειμι. Δίρκης νάμακ᾽ ᾿Ιφμηνοῦ &. ὕδωρ... The consteuction, 
τάρειμι νάματα 15 rare... Mr. K_-quotes Cycl..95. . Πόθεν πάρεισι 
“Σιἰκελὰν ἰτναῖον. πάγον.. 106... Πόθεν Σικελίαν. τήνδε νειυστολῶνι ἐάρ- 
uw. Neifber example is in point. ..Jn the. latter, Σικελίαν sou 
στολῶν is ysed hike. καυστολεῖν. ybdva.in. Med, 682.:and Hipp. 36.; 
gnd:in.the former; Euripides,. doubtless,.wrote Hdébey πάρεισ᾽ εἰς 
Zixshcv—The passage in the Bacche is corrupt. Do, 
1. 13.. dubav τὰς πολυχρύσους γύας. . Mr. E. prefers Δυδῶν. τῶν 
. ὕσων γύας, denying that the-expression .wadvypicous γύαξ 
ta.to be fonnd in Greek authorss but forgetting that, watered.as 
the lands. of . Lydia were hy the.goldess stseams.of Pactolus, it 
wie very. couatry..to.which that expression ought.to be ape 

ied... _ 

1.14. Περσῶν β΄. ..Mr. E..would sead Περσῶν 2... . Although in 
many places the difference. between 8-and:¢2.ie-abyious and ne- 
cessasy, yet.in.the present.case we-neither. know the. reason nor 
can.we.appreciate the.value.of. the change... Το. minute poimts, 
like. these, Mr. .E. frequently .gives undue. impertance in. his 
nates... We would: have bim remember that Aguila non captat 
MUSCAS. - . 
-. 32. Τοίγαρ, νιν. αὐτὰς ἐκ. δόμων.. ὥστρησ᾽ ἐγώ. Mr.:.E. renders 
ny αὐξὰς eas:ipsas. ‘This.version:he. will-find it difficult te sup- 
port: by unexceptionable. authority.. The reading. of .Matthae 
vey αὐτὰς is indisputably true, although neglected by Mr. E. 

38, ἀνορόφοις ἧνται πέτραις. Mr. .E.. conjectures : dvogsgeug- 
ἀόγρας, aud quotes Heraci. 395. -Aewalas¥ ὀφρύην καθήμενος. but 
sioes net observe the preposition there existing;. which ie wanting 

hese. . An emendation the. most simple. will cossect-all the diffi+ 
Cc ty. ᾿ 


+ 41s © Pal, Σεμέλης: τε pps ἀπολογήσασθαι μ᾽ ὅπερ, Quid ve 
lint ista puncta, uze voces male scriptas indicare solent, conjicere 
nequeo.” So Mr. E. We conjecture that the points’ are 
wrongly placed, and that Euripides wrote ἀπολογήσεσθαί μ’ ὕπερ. 
’ 70. Pal. optime ᾿ἐξοσιούσθω.» We should have been glad 
to see another example of this compound, whose meaiiing is not 
very obvious.§ . °° UC 

"89. ὃν xox ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν᾿ ὠδίγων repens ἀνάγκαισι:. ‘My. E. writes 


thus : "Eyouca ᾿ pro, οὖσα. ᾿ Suripides Cyet. 406. ᾿ ἄλλοι ὃ 
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ὅκως ἔρνιϑες ἐν ἴς is πέτρα, πήξαντες Afistoph. Ran. 
716. Kal ταῦτ᾽ κυμάτων by 0 hilo ‘But surely Με) 
E. has not yet to carn that πέτρας is not to be joined with μι 
ris; that πέτρας εἶχον is to be compared with sh’ ἔχει χῶρον in 
Soph. Phil. 154. ; that ὄρνιθες οἱ ᾽ν μυχοῖς (for 90 Euripides wrot “ea 
mean the same as ἐνδόύμυχας ἀλέκτωρ in Pindar; and 

that the words of Mechylus, ψυχάς ἔχοντες κυμάτων br dyed, 
to which Aristoph phenee ‘Boyes prt eee out the true reading 
in the parody, Εἰ δέ Thy wide 
καὶ 'πάντ᾽ ὑπο woe eat Ἤτῦε Ὑστέρῳ aor’ αὖϑις οὖ 

oveiy οὐ 

65: Mr. E. in the notes under the text, says, “ Neque raro 
particulam δὲ post plures | voces collocant "Tragici, uod Mue. 
gravio displicuisse videtur.” And in the Addenda, “ emplum 


vide apud Nostrum Ion. 1187: Κοὀδὲὶς τάν 
pa Ears i Σκολὰς μὲν ἄλλων weil τῇ τορχότι hoops ε 
Ἐσημὸ. 


τις οἰκετῶν ἐφθέγξατο." He does not, however, see that 
des probably wrote ly: χεῤοῖν δ᾽ ἔχοντί τὶς Σευνδὰς, ἐειγελῶν wal 
arm Brac τιν οἰκετῶν 


| 446. Ταῦτ᾽ οὐχὶ a ae ὄγης ἐπάξιαι. So Mr. E. has edited 
from conjectare, discarding ἦν ἄξια, the reading of one Paris M&i 
which he would not assuredly have done, had’ he sooner rejectéd 
his first idea, that the MS. in question was'a transcript of. anos 
ther, where the old reading g is preserved” Confirmed as ἣν ἄξμε 
‘by the authority. of a MS., and supported’ m 
chius, we wonder at the pre ference Mr. E. has Pete ar 
and althuugh in Orest. Bia, we we ‘acknowledge that “brafia ap. 
proaches near to ἐστ᾽ ἄξια, yet we would there prefer ἦν ἄξια, δε 
the absence of the verb can hardly be dispensed with. © 
1 258. Mr. E. seems to think with Brunck, that Lee ie 
a single ὁ is admissible, metri' causa, on some -oconsions. 
think that he cannot quete auy passage in lambics and ‘Trockates, 
where Brunck’s notions on this point are correct. ᾿ 
- $14. ὁ Διόνυσος σωφρονεῖν ἀναγκάδξει τ. KK. bag wallets 
along note ἢ this verse, we conceive,very unnecessarily. ee” 
would have been sufficient, after quoting, as he has dove; δια 
reading in X. Π. Οὐ γὰρ᾽ beds σε σωφρονεῖν ἀναγκάσει, bo wiRG 
fhat the excellence of that reading had been pointed ovt by Mir. 
sin Troad. Pref. p. vi.; who, perceiving that ὁ dewey” 
Wis only the wig tae nd of θεὸς, has percowng ἦν verse of ἤδαῤ. 
τὶ σωφρονεῖν ἀνωγνιίσει : 
w ich, ἘΝῚ υ Τ κα ers ἐμὰ Vala rer enins 


beth proposed from the same authority. - 


Ν το Bacche. .-. " 40} 


Φ 


385. Με. EH. quotes Oppiep.' Cc neg. iv. 260... Tagine 
ὠρκίη. σέλενορ καὶ κιάσὸς. ipexrov.. We are sorry that fie , did. 
not take the opportunity of noting the false quantity in σέλιφος,͵ 
which we.are unable to-correct, except by reading, κισσός τε φἐ- 
λιναί τ᾿ ἔρέππσην. ὁ. ! ΝΞ ἜΤ 
.. 897. :Μαίνει γὰρ ὡς ἄλγιστα, κοῦτρ φαρμάκοις “Αχη λαβοὶς ἂν, οὔτ᾽. 
ἄνευ πούτων νοσεῖς. . As Mr. E. has.diligently noted even the bad _ 
inotures of preceding. scholars, we wonder that he forgot to: 
notice an indisputable emendation proposed in the Classical, ᾿ 
Jowrnal, No.1. p. 80. οὔτ᾽ ἄνευ του, θεῶν νοσεῖς. Mr. E. indeed 
acquiescesin the interpretation.of Musgrave, ‘‘ Neque nune, ex- 
tra vim eorum, animo egrotas, Siguificantmentem ips) pharma- 
cis norsmptam esse.” But before. we can acquiesce i this ing 
tion, we: must learn, what proof there is that the mind of 
Pentheus was pharmacis re τον 
. $71, Α complaint is often made against the boldness of modern 
editors. of. Greek plays. in foistirig their emendations into the text. 
Kf .such liberties were only taken upon oceasions similar to the. 
present, where χρύσεα oxintpa.is aubatituted for, χρύσεα sriguye, 
there might be ene. justice in the outcry raised by the super-. 
statious advocates of the sacred Aldine text. Although .this 
emendation has been lang ‘since proposed by Mr. E., few, .we. 
think, would. approve i when modestly proposed in the notes,. - 
and.fewer still, when elevated to the text.. Mr, Εἰ. quotes. in-, 
dead in hia. support Herc. Ε..1108. .᾿Αλλ᾽ οὔτε Σισύφειον εἰσορῷ. 


«έτρον, Πλοντῷνά τ΄, ἠδὰ σκῆπτρα Δήμητρος κόρης, but.is not awpre 


that the true reading,in that most corrupt passage is perhaps the 
following : . κου, κακῆλθον. ablis εἰς “Aidou πάλιν ; 7A, ee 
Σ᾿ ισύφειον εἰσορῶ wir ,Πλούτανγά τ᾽ ὃ δὶς ερύπτρα δήμηξ $ igs 
δόρυσφόως δὶς δοῦλον ὅσφοις δεῖ μ᾽ ἰδῶν; The Latin word lati 
exactly renders κρύκτρα, and the Greek word χρύπτρα would ρμοΐηξ 
out that the labor of Hercules was to discover the hiding. pispe 
of Proserpine, as well as to drag the dog Cerberus.to light. ‘The 
vevtitution of the passage in the Bacche is still left for other 
πόθ. ὃ. yg, 
«: 400, “Inoluay ποτὶ τὰν Κύπρον | νᾶσον τᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτας. Mr, EK. 
wishes to read, metri causa, ᾿Ιχοίμαν ποτὶ τάν τε] νᾶσον τᾶς ᾿Αφροξί» 
τάς, conceiving Κύπρον an interpretation. We think, however, 
that as any island, where Venus is. worshipped, may be called 
νῆσος ᾿Αφροδίτας, the name.of some island requires to. be clearly 
atated te, Prevent ambiguity, Ὁ -᾿ 
. 451. ‘The emendatian μέθεσθε, which Mr. 


Ἐν alias Mr. 
Burges, has been made and published by Leuting, a. young 
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BDutth scholar of some iprontisd, whose edition of tho. Moles, 
we ‘believe, though never/imported: into: this: country, ‘Mrs. a: 
and other scholary:sdw at Paris. 

τ. 453.. “ὁ Hoc piy-nullam habet apodosin, . Quod moneo prop~ 
ter, v. sari Simillima sunt apud nostrum Iph. Ass 38. Δάφρθηρὸὰφι 
ἐν εἱμάτων στο wwe Ἀλδρυφρὸξ; PapBApw: κεδυδήματι "ἢ. - So 
Mr. E. who τον ot be: vomerthatihe second: kare. is wane 
interpolation - ‘from Tread. 994. and that:in : "the:fitet-we' ought, 

to read μάλ᾽ for μέν. 
> 08: Mr. Κ΄. propinies: dn emondation in Esch; Prom:. 86.. 
which le will find recorded. inthis: Journal, No. 1. p..3): Ὁ ; 
- 520. Mr.:E; én: this and other places is aptite citeas auths-. 
rity passages tong smee- corrected by ‘different oseholarn.: For 
instance εὐπατέρειαν αὐλὰν 15 ‘quoted from Hipp» Oy although? 
Monk has daly noticed in it’s place Gsisford'e vinendation ean 
τέρει ἂν αὐλάν. : Vee νας 
.. 530. ὦ μάκαιρα Alon, ᾿ Με. Ε. awishésito send, mete’ eamee;> 
ὧ' πότνια: Δίρκη, ‘supporting ¢he-emsndation-by a similar:tarsety 
the: reading: of MSS. -in lon. i453;..:We: think: ἐξ, however; | 
absolutely impossible’ that série iand wdsiougetcoubd Βα a mistake,’ 
the ‘one ‘for the otter. -We believe :rathbr thateach :is-a can 
raptidn‘of anether:word: '-On eemparing the langnage:of::dif~ 
ferent authors reepeeting the-winged: Victoby at Aghens, who,doesi 
dt see'that Buripides- wrote in the strophe -Kepopds hides sy 
atage Nhe | μόλε T1Sbovobnoy, | OAGuedy μακάρων θᾳνμέμις 
atc téyuids, and ib. “the anitistrepbesHarpincw: atveasttes-FBasia ~~ 
© 603: Altheugh-we Have thiherts refrained frown gavmng our 
Cotijectures uponsthe play;-we-are disposed: to. bréak xthrougls 
GdP-reserveon the end'one other occasion, τος 
omendation, which we tonceive to No rather woods oe road then, 
᾿Βάρβα ov γυναῖκες, οὕτως ἐχπεπληγμένάι pope ᾿ 
ο΄ πρὸς πέδῳ πεάτώκαϑ ν᾿ ἥδεσθ᾽, ὡς ἔοικ᾽» ἀβακχίου ΞΕ 
> διντίναξ᾽, αὐτὸς τὸ Hevtites δῶμ᾽ ἄγ᾽, ἐξανίστατε "Ὁ Θ᾿ 
οὐ νυ σῶμα, καὶ ϑαρσεβ,, ἄσαρκον ἐξαμείψασαε τρόπον. - ἜΝ 
where ἥδεσθε is the imperative mood ; and διετίναξ' αὐτὸς 18 ‘ia folly: 
supported by v. 614. Αὐτὸς ἐξέσωσ᾽. “The words ἄσἀρκον-- τρόπον 
may be explamed by the well-knowir fact, that: .persons under- ther 
influence of feat look more like marble-than fiesh. - 
᾿ 650,7. Mr. Ἐ reads” ἥσυχος δὲ βασιλικῶν. Δωμάτων Fie,’ «ὦ 
τας Seok Ἦν support the oe of ‘the reposition’ ix: by quo © 
ing Soph S24,. Μὴ viv ἔτ᾽ clans fender” de Sdpters Tey 
ὅμαιμὸν: but he ‘does’ not seem to be aware stat tee the reading . 
is obs δοκίξιν; Spd—whatt ξ΄ δοκεῖν is vised: in'the-samé-dtay: wh ὡς 
εἰκάσαι and similar expressions. 


og τιΒαδοῖμα, «- Ὁ 4.4. 


-. ZL. “f Haodie. infer omnes.constat-reote αἰ ἐφ δι ψιο ἂν. apy 
Tragicos.” Με E. should have excepted Eumpiden. . Tha-paam 
sage in the Bacche is corrupt un more accounts than one... 
746, Mr. E. rejects 4 φὲ δυνάψαι, the reading of, a better .MS.,. 
for.4 σὺ ξυνάψαρς, that of a worse. In Hipp, 1186, Euripides. 
wrote xa} δᾶσσον ἢ λέγειν τιν᾽, DOL, λέγοι τις». Fhe pagticle dy,, ii 
this formula cannot be omitted. . ἮΝ Het yk 
767. Mr. Ε΄ seems to think the reading in Hel. 1095. Παρῇδί -. 
φ' ὄνυχα φόνιον ἐμβαλῶ χροός is correct. We think, on the other 
hand, that χερὸς, the-emendativa-of prevediag-scholars, 15. indis- 
putably true. . 
887. The acholiast on Adstoph, } Ran. 101). yeatds from the 
Alexandra of Euripides καὶ χρόνου πρόβαινε woda. Mr. E.. reads 
ποῦς : we prefer τὸν πόδα." Ν ες 
. 1038- 1040, Με. Ε΄, thus. writes « « Seidleruns lando, , qgod 
potius proodos, mesodaa, et epados: fingit, aut versus excidiangy 
statuit, quam..cos imitatur, qui.epdesa. carminum: managsts 
corun) odio imbuti, carmina proreus neva.veteribys subsutugnt - 
We suppose, that. Mr, .E, here alludes ἴοι 8 discovery praweyigates, 
in the pages of this Journal, respecting the law of. versification 
adopted by Aeschylus, Euripides and-Ariétophanes in their Epodes. 
That the invention is liable to-some objection, may be.conceded, 
without allowing its total fallacys: ‘The fact is, that -althéugh the 
author has pushed his principle farther.than he ought) it, walb etd 
be Sound :s powerful engine in the correction of passages corrupt - 
beyond the. seach of common art. :. For exemple,:.in this.verp 
plan Mr, E. testifies, that inv. 151,, after-tnifeies, the MS. Laur. 
tthe words isi Ajya’ ἠχιοῖ inserted, with a gl: repeats... Props 
these words, which Mr. Εἰ, seems to consider an unmesning | 
interpolation, a reading may: be elicited, every! way. worthy of 
Euripides,.and capable of supplying a lacuna: which the very 
law of: Epodes, above alluded to; enabled Mr, Barges-to detect; 
and had he been acquainted. with she existence of such a supple- 
ment, howmuchsoever deformed by the carelessness of trans¢ri- 
' bers, he would doubtless have restored the genyine words of 
Furipides, by reading, . ἜΝ 
Oo Fybarov χρυσοφόροιο χλιδὰ 
μέλπετ᾽ ὁπὸς λιγυρᾶς ἰαχῇσ- 
ἐβαρυβρόμων 6 
? Cr 1, d: | τυμπανῶν" : ® 


and reject 


‘yy 
{ 


g Τὸν Διόνυσον as a manifest interpretation: of the 
words |.zay Evio.:. He might, bays, moseorer, quated, ποῖ ἃ few 
passages, where.dxjs has; been cosrypted, ἰη;μβείουκ, ways;.and 
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have. ‘the phrase dats oi by stmiler exp 
Sai et ae 

we cannot (υἱοῖς Dir upon a great stods- 
ston to his fame, from the publication of the ee t volume, we 
doubt not that in his already announced edition of Sophocles 
he will realize all the hopes of bis warmest admirers, and silence 
all the petty cavile of envious critics. . 


. 
 -Ὁο--- --  --- 
ΠῚ ν 
. 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. . 


: The Rev. J. W. Niblock, of Hitchin, is preparing for. the 
a Greek-Gradus, containing several thousand wotds not 
noticed by preceding. Prosodiasts, with quotations and 
refoencen showing the quantities of the ‘doubtfal Vowels, δὲς. 
&e, The work is calculated for a Lexicon as well as a Gradns. 


IN THE PRESS. 
, Mristarchus Anti-Blomfeldianus, oF, “A Reply to the Notice 
af of ie New Greek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th No. of the 
rterly. Review. By E. H. Banker. 
wear 1.1. is: second Part will be found gzitcal = comarks. 
ou: -Lobeck's . P. a, Creuzer’s. Ἵ 
Heraltee, Mr, C. as ati ᾿ς hices, Quan’ $ ΝΣ 
demo Growmaticus, Dr. Malthy’s s Thes., end 
“Ln the "Appendi will be from the MS: ee 
t e Σ given extracts rom 
con. of Eudemus, and a complete Index of all the, new .woade- 
τοῦ heve been siscussed, or noticed in the New Gr. Thea. : 
o LATELY POBLISUED. : 

Me. Priestley has published 2 new and compete edition, 
of Euripides im 9 9 volume’ octavo, Price ten guineas,’ and sbine 
copies on large paper, fifteen guineas. We hope to give some’ 
notice of it in our next. 

Με, 6. Burges has lately edited the Suppliges of Eschylus, 
pr. 8s. and means to give a complete edition, of the remains of 
that Tragedian. == we 

“The: Glerieal . Vaile Mecum, or | Deseen, end-Co’s 
Oualoyor of Orisatal aad Thectopict!” for 08h --ἰ 
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᾿ Ἐὸ ἢ αν: Ε. Waancuals has just published anew Vertion. 
of the Fist Four Books of the Gael of. "Horace, We ‘hope 
to-notie-this at no distant period. - -- 
Tamblichis on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Childenis; 
and Assyrians, ‘Translated from the Greek. by Thomas ‘l'aylor. 
‘This admirable Work is réplete with Information derived from 
the Wise men of the Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Eeyptians, 
the Doginas of the Assyrians, and the ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
And it is also the most copious, the clearest, and the most satis~ 
factory Defence extant of the genuiné Theology of the Ancients, 
One volume octayo,—250 Copies only are printed.—Piice 16s. 


The Life of W. Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, com~ 
piled principally from original. and scarce documents. With an an 

‘Appendix, containing Fur Predestinatus, Modern Policies, and 
three Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft, also a Life of the learn 
ed H. Wharton, and two Letters of Dr. Sanderson, now first pub~ 
lished from the library at Lambeth, by Dr,G. D’Oyty. ἃ. 
Vols. Octavo, 245.—We. hope to give some extracts in oup 
next. 

Pindari Carmina juxta Exemplar. Heynii. Quibus accesse-, 
runt. Note Heyniane, (interpositis quibusdam Benedictinis ;) 
Paraphrasis Benedictina; et Lex. Pind. ex integro Dammit 
Opere Etymologico excerptum, et justa serie dispositum, Di 

sit εἰ edidit’ Hear. Huntinororp, LL. B. Golesi B 
fgriee Winton. prope Winton. Socius. Ed. 2. Excudit Ry 
Watts, Sumtibus ἴτ, Cadell et W. Davies, Londiui, 1821.8.» 

"The best notice, which we can give-of this useful ‘work. will 
be to quote the Preface to this edstion':- 

“ Favore Eraditorum quo minus indigna viderotat-beicce itera, altera! 

‘ila prior Pindanci, Benedictini, Dammiani® Volunithia 
Eats, summis viribus fuit allaboratum. Quantum sate per 
Immanam licchat incariam: integritati textes servende: παύσει 


Since asservatas ‘nobis Fae Lemar ssuge, nostruge teat 
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ΩΡ curaverunt, visi qruditt ἘΠ. Barber, ἢ, J. Todd, 
. H. Baber, et J. Bailey. His iguur benevolis .ias nostro 
opere parando: adjutoribus singero anima canceptan .habemus 
agimusque gratias.” 

eathese S. Notes of Bentle τ and Casaubon are prefixed. to 
the work, and occupy 6 pages. We would particularly direct the 
attention of the reader to the. Diss. in Pindari Primum Pyth. 
Aabita Cantabrigia in Scholis Publicis A. D. mpccu. a Gul. 
Barford, M.A., Collegii Regalis Socio, asa piece of exquisite 
Latiiity. We trust that Mr. untingford will now take up some 
other reek author. 


Rules for. the Pronunciation of the French Language. \@mo. 
Price ts. 6d 


This little work gives a fuller system of rules than ‘any 


Granmmar of the language. It is enlivened by some philological 
Notes, of which we insert a specimen : 


, These words were anciently written arrest, conquesie, fore (ε ἰδ pre- 
served in festin). So honneste, requeste, tempeste, teste from the Latin 
teste. -The Latin Langu accordiag to some Italian et, ymologists, 
had two dialects, one lished, the other vulgar ; the former derived from 
the Greek, the latter the original Etruscan. The difference is observed in 
caput and teste, calix and cupa, equus and' cabally, felis and cates, os and 
haces, &cc. The modern: languages, corrupted froan the Latin, adopted 
the latger words, as we find in the Italian and French, testa, téte; coppa 
coupe; cavallo, chevel ; gatto, chat, &c. Ino the time of Justinian, accord- 
ing to.the same authorities, this dialect began to prevail i in general con- 
versation. 


᾿ The old English poets sometimes followed the French scansion ; ‘thus 
Shakespeare, gch-es, Tempest ; chan-ge-ling and moon-es, M.'N. Dream's : 
conmnayd-o-ment, Μ. of Venice, &c. ΄. 

In singing, e mute final is pranquoced like ¢ in. master... In. the South, 
it is pronounced o, or ou French. 

‘_ The mute e sometimes makes a separate syllable i in ‘English nging 
also, when the completion Ὁ of the time requires it;'thus, ᾿ 

ι a eg oD, Jog Ὁ, on the footpath way Ν 
( ᾿ . And merrily:bead.the sti-le: . ἘΝ aS. 
7 . , , + «ἢ merry heary goes all the day; οὖν Ὁ 
᾿ Your sad tires in a mile. W. Tale. 


- Igoorant of this analogy, some editors of Shakespeare. have writes 
ti 
It was ‘formerly the rule, as it is in English, that no word endéd’ in is 


ence lui, mai mari, loi, moi, roi, were written’ ley, may, mary, mary,'lay, oy, 
‘But time orton not only words, but lettorss ἢ hence ‘the. 
hyems, laoryma, sylva, have been often for convenience and celerity σθαι 


raced latrima, οἐἦοα,. Some neplogists, for the same πνεῖ. wnite ἀξ 
rr ocobebtes ths sillabe; sintase ; and hiver ἰδ always 
that it is prubable, that yi hereafter be used only ὦ Sea ¥s 
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jaya, ὐόγαν, pager send even these wertirhavt beet ‘lately wiiten 
‘yeirma; needy paltr. * ἐν : _ i ΕΣ 
' The change of.l,into u is.camman in Freach, thus ὁ ἐς is. changed into 
au, de le'into du, ἃ les into aux, avalinto avau; and mal is made mang 
‘in the’plural. So in'its derivation ftom other languages, aude from Ἃ 
baume from balsamicah, ολαά from: calidus, chausz, from cals, fas from. fale, - 
haut: front altus; taspe from talpa, Gatien feom: Waltts, Renaud from: Ré- 


fAOlGOy, CFC. τον , : ες 
.French Grammarians call‘nasal m and 5 vowels, and m and n with 
their natural sound, consonants. This may be true réspecting m, whic 
ancient Gramimarians, as-Prisctan and Quintilian, call an obscuré sound. 
Ἕνας itimight be considered as making the preceding vowel’ nasal vowel 
in Latin, is proved -by the blision of. it befere ἃ word -beginning with a 
vowel. It is short before a vowel, whep it . is not elided, as .in cis- 
cumago. But n probably was not nasal, as it was never elid d, and was 
generally long. ~ ce | 


We ought to add that the author ‘has introduced'a hew natne 
for y, which he cails ye; mstead' of 2 grec, “᾿ς ἢ 
A Grammar of the Sunscrit Language, on anew plait, 
By the Rev. William Yates, (dedicated, by permission, to the 
most noble tie Marquis of Hastings), ἴῃ one volume octavo. | 
THe peculiarities of the Plan’ which has been adopted to 
render this Work more compendious and easy, will be discussed 
sa-the Preface; it may: not‘ be improper,however, to ‘pite a 
general outlive of them here. : The following. are the principal ‘=> 
. ΗΕ fornier'system'of rejected letters has béen discarded, as. 
unnecessary and exceedingly perplexing ;—-a distinction has been 
made between general rules.and their corresponding exceptions, 
and the latter will be:priated in a gmaller types—-thé reeslved 
scheme for the permutation of letters has'been sitered;: to make 
it:agree as nach as possible with the detters of the alphabét — 
instead of taying down rdles ‘for the formation of éach mood ard 
tense, as totally unconnected with the rest, all of them have been 
formed from. the thrde principal parts of thé. verb ;~-the verbs 
have been divided into primitive and.derivative, and*subiivaded 
into-cummion, depenent, and-dctive; and verbs of the first :kind 
as-they.aré used in the three! voices; have been ‘selectet: for ex 
amples.of the. different. conjugations ;—~compound.words._bava 
been divided, not as before inan arbitrary manner, but according 
tu . the distinet: desomination of the words they- formr—~and, 
thrdughout the Grimmar, a' corresponding order has been: pr¢s 
served between the Etymology atd Syntax. ft may-lastly ‘bé 
mentioned, that in compliance with the usage, of European 
gkammariang, and on. account of. .the , important; rank whic 
poetry holds -in-this langudge,'-a. compreheusive-end: systematic 
view of: ‘Prosody ‘has been introduced, which forms’ the fourth 
past of the Work. : : 


oe ον 
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. Om qreount-of the'simibarity which exists: betwaen the sud 
tare of this languege and that of the Greek,'. 
er this work wilt be found to agree 'very much with that adopted 
in Greek’ Grammars; 20 ἄνω παν ἡ not entirely new’ ἴ “ἢ 
self, it will be ecknow as new. in its application to 
boo rine τὸ urge, gaat tes or any other attempt, the μῶν, 
e to urge, is or any Ὁ attempt, the’ stad 
, that innovation in what has been established : 
custom is justly to be suspected, if not entirely disregarded ; 
for, in this case, ‘there would δὲ an-end to all latitude of mquiry, 
and a complete stagnation of idess:m the ‘moral world; and the 
‘man who made any improvement, éither in seience or inerstuee, 
would have only to deplore the freedom of ‘thought he had ex- 
ercieed in deviating from en .ancient trect, se fay as that tract 
appeared to deviate from reason aud truth; and to lament over 
that time as lost, which had bees spent in shortening νὴ what was 
tedidusly long, and smoothing what was offensivel 5 Mas 

The Work will be printed on fine yellow wove 
price in boards, 2f. 10s. A few copies will be pat ee in, the 
best style on superfine Royal: Paper, price 4]. 

Philemonis Grammatic que. superpunt vulgatis et emen- 
dagiors, et auctiora, edidit Fr. Osann,:.Profegsor Jenensis- 
Sicettant Anecdota nonnuila Greta . Berolini, 1821. 8. ῬΡ- 

- -The work is: dedicated ts: Mr. ’ Barker, in the δον 
terma:: “E, H. Barkero, Gece ahacl H. Sepheni Kavala, ‘tui 
Thesaurum. Lingus Greece wissimam Posteritns debe- 
bit, hasce Symbalas offert disor.” | The Prolegomena,ex! 
ta p. xlii. and relate—1, to Philemo Gramataticue—2,' te} 

‘icon Technologicum, and 3, to this new-editien, and 
additions which: it contams. We. cite the: following . passage 
from the Prolegom. p. xii. :.: 

. “De ‘Codd., e quibus. in notis passim ‘inedita Lexicoruat 
| fragmenta adponmitus, a accuratior tum sermo babebiter, qhem 


Δ This similarity in a number of important particulars cantiot fail ba 
ose, who takes the trouble to compare the ts two. κα enn Ie 


inves ry observable | in the. declension; genders, numbers, 
nouns ;—in the compareon of the,adj jectives, and the ἀρίστας a οὗ. 
by three and others by two terminations ;—in the pecut liarities ο 
Ῥρουοῦηδ in the number of the conjugations ; the original 
δ' the three véices ; and the formation:.of the et δι, 
oe in the use of the augment and reduplication ;—jn the wethed of 
riving words ;—in the manner.of forming many com spain the 
general structure of the lacguaye, as it-rogards bottle its comcord and go~ 
vernment;—and also in a great part of the poetry. ΝΕ ΕΑΝ ΗἜἅ 
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can ag Par Lexica cum .alijs | monoullis ¢ varie Germepim, 
valle, talim, Bibliothecis a .me - descripta,, uno. tanquam 
Lexicorum corpore in lucem  emittentur :- quod: Spero. MEX 
futurum. Epimetris ad finem adjectis is, qu Prolegom. legs, 
locum hic, dari_non mirabitur., Denique. addendum norm ip 
Philemonis Lex. auctore Britanno Anonymo,. Cerole ie 
Blomfield, nisi conjectura fallit, ad quarum calcem sigle BW 
adposita est,. quum frugi esse viderentur, omniaque P 
nem. spectantia simul, hac in Edit, contineri vellem, iatoges 
In notis nominato ubigue auctore repetendag curavi,. perppucis 
exceptis, que | locum scriptoris alicujus aisterent, et sing dlepear 
dio sensus concisius afferri posseut.” 

In the notes the reader will see many proofs ‘of extensivg 
reading, accurate observation, original remark, acute criticism, 
aod liberal sentiment. Perhaps some of our correspondents 
will favor us with a regular notice of the work. © , 


. Cleomedig Circularis doctrine de sublimibus Libri IL..Gr 
recensuit, interpretatione Latina instruxit,, R. Balforei suasque 
Animadversiones addidit Jan. Bake. Leide. 1820. an 


1 Theocriti_ Carmina cum veteribus scholiis ad fidem optima- 
rum editt. ‘récensita. Anaotationem Criticam in scholia adjecit 
J. Geel. Amstel. 1820. 


"τ socratis Areopagiticus. Lectionis varietatem et Annoter 
siones addidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. Leid. 1819. 


Joh. Rud. Thorbeke Commentatio de Perfecto Oratore: ‘ 
sententia Ciceronis, &c, ‘Taj. ad Rhen. 1880. ., 


De Ratione qua Sophocles Veterum de Administratione ef 
j ustitia divina notionibus usus est ad’ Voluptatem tragicam 
aligendam ; Specimen Academicum inaugurale Publico at 
Solemni examini submittit P. Van Limburg Brouwer. Laid 
1820. 


Observations sur les inconveniens, du systéme actuel dlp 
struction publique en Europe, et surtout en France, et sur les 
ΤΗ͂Ν d'y remédier ; par Ἐς 6. Pottier, Professeur, etc. ‘Paripe 

1... ᾿ 

Wesselii Alberti Van. ΓΝ Oratio de Religions. Chae 

tana. discipliag vere ac mative eloquentie uberrima nuteisey 
lice, habita: d. 8. Jun. 1818, cum ‘Theolog. . et. 

. professionem in IH: Athenzo Amptelad. a 
ἄς, Amsteledami,1818.4°. “. ΜΝ 


~.Commentationum’ Latinarum [lie Classis fustituti ποῖ, 


BeAPeTV.shtetudd.* Adit. 1820-4 1 This rebelled oe 
ἰδέ. Plt Οὐ Van Heusde Bistribe in’ Civitates ‘ x} 
2:'Jo.-H Paread Commentatio δ iuddle nobilissimt poematn 
Afabici;' Kusidatat-Mansoura®;* 3:'Dav. Jac. Van -Lénnep 
Commentatio'-de Judzorum origine ‘Bamastena,’ ad ' Justi 
axxevii 2: -cutr Jo. ‘Willmet’ Annotationibus .. 4. “R. Kodp- 
sans! Expoditio ‘conjecture quam in: Facit. Α΄. 11ν..78. ἴδοι 
Si Av Gabbéma;’ δ. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep de Daptmide 
eFhedevitiet' aliorumr ‘Disputatid ; 6. 6. Bilderdyk’ Epistola 
Ge OdMatione’ Legg. ' Mosaicaram ‘et~ Romanatufn, nect- 
Hor Specitren -enrendationis -Edicti Inipp. Diocletiani ‘et 
Maximiani contra Manichwos; 7. Dav. ‘Jac. Van Lenuep 
Commestatio’ super Horatil Epist. ad Bultatium: Eab.: 1.“Ep. 
41.:. 8. Di Jac. Van Lennep Commentatioad Marmor Lite- 
tetum' Atticum.' °° : ss ᾿ - Τ 
Religion der Karthager; Von D. Fried. Miinter, Bischof von 
Sebladd,i Prof, -der Theologie suf der Universitet zu Kopewha- 
ψερ; δὲς due. ‘ Kopenh: 1627,4% 6 Ὁ. .- -Ὁ’ 2 
"Ex τῶν Πρόκλου Σχολίων εἷς Πλάτωνος Κρατύλων ἐκλογαί. 
ΕΘ χα ‘Procli'Schollis in Cratylum Platonis excerpta.. E‘codd 
bditlit Jo: Fr! Boissotiade. ‘“-Lipsie, 1090. ot 


An historical account. of. the, public. library in Vienna has 
litely'‘been publishéd—Kurzgéfaste Beschreibung der Kat, 
serlichen Bibliothek in Wien, By which it appears to have ori- 
 piremeld δ thdyear 1440, consisting only,-atthat pericd,: of some 
MSS. which thé Emperor Frederick 1V,- had purchased. | 
δε indcdted for.itsfirat,orgenigation tothe poet laureate Conrad de 
elites, who..in:.1405 was appointed .librarian,;to, the. Emperot 
Maximilian I. Since. that,.tame it hay beep ‘suceesstyely. auge 
mented,..by,the incorporation pf egher tibraries. and, gollestions 
of MSS. including those of Conrad, Busbeck, Fuggen, Teeee 
Brahé, Baron Hehendorf, the Prince Eugene of Savoy, Apos- 
télo' Zetio, ἄς. 45 well hs the collections which had.been before, 
formed ‘at Ambra, Inspruck, ard‘ hy Mathias Corvinus, King 
of Hangary.'” The iitménse building’ which ‘it occupies at pr 
sent was Constructed in 1728 by the Emperor Charles VI., and 
sub Its srenfdr thither «# hig been sbhde. public. ./The. literary 
easunes itccontdins. ase:dipided:into four principal classes :( the 
_ collection of ΔΒ); that of edgraviigs.¢: Tok fasumaatar ea 

priacpes edn iones;: audi modern works: /Among:the:-stgree |b 


toon in the first classes is a geographical chest, she mom -ancitit 
μῶν, galled the ‘Table of Hqutiuger, dated jn the 1Stheqmtany. 


4 
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A. ietoghplical. MS. of Mexico, dene upon 65 leaves οὗ 
deer-skin, .. Milurius Pictaviensis de Trinttate, on Kgyptan 
peper of tha.4th century. Several MSS. on parehment; co- 
ored purple, with gold and silver letters. ‘The original MSS. 
of Jerusalem Delivered, by Tasso. ‘Phe original act of the 
Roman Senate for the abolition of Bucchanals, dated in the 
year 1806 before the Christian éra, engraved on tables of bronze. 
‘Fhe collection of engravings is about 30,000, fillmg 800 ‘cases, 
of which 217 contain portraits, and- 25 miniatures painted on 
parchment,. Iu the namber of tacunubula are seven Xylo- 
graphic works (1..e. printed with wooden echaracters).. The 
total number of printed volumes amounts to 300,000. ‘Fhis 
library is opan to the public for six hours every day,‘ buat in 
the true spirit of the present Austrian monarchy, the curiosity 
Of readers is thwarted by a prolnbition to read many of the 
books, and the persons in atteridanee strictly observe the injunc- 
tion.—-See our aecount of it, No. xiv. p. 52. by Dr. Noehden. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY H. W. HAHN, 
; _ HANOVER, | 
1: Antiqua Historia ex ipsis veterum scriptorum Latinerum 
nucrationibus conterta, | Kdidit Jo. Godofr. EicHHORN. 
"Fomus 1. Historia Aske et Africe. Gottinger, in Libraria 
.  Ruprechtia, 181). 
Tomus ἃ. Historia Europe. Lipss, in Librares Hahniane, 
- > $002. : ΝΕ 
The selections in these volumes from the Latm historians are 
so arranged as to present connected accounts of the different: 
nations asd states moet conspicuous: in ancient times. - By the 
study of these volumes two impertant ends will:be obtained ; a 
clear insight into histery; and an acquaintance with meny elegant 
Letie writers. Among: these the following may -be enunierated: 
Pemponms, Mela, Justin, Tacitus, Suetonius, Phey, Eutro- 
aus, Custius, Paterculas, Livy, Fiorus, Corn. Nepos,’ Val. 
Maximus, Gellius, Quiatilian. Lt 
. The following is an outtine of the work: ᾿ 
Tots 1.:A. De rebus Asiaticis: Scythanmm, Babylonioram, 
- Adsyrioram et Medorum, Persarum, Parthorum, Bactriano- 
rum εἴ Arineniorum, Indorum, Arabum, Ebrecrum, Pheni- 
- cum, Syrorum, Asie? Minoris ἐξ Ponti. Β΄. De rebus Afri- 
- Canis:  Beyptiornm, Carthdgmiensium, Numidie, Mauri- 
- tania, Gosenes. . ΕΣ “os co 
‘Fomus 9: C: De rebus: Europxis: Grecorum ; (principatus 
: Athevienarum, Lacedemonioruin, Thebanorum, Macedonum, 
VOL. XXIII. Cl. Ji. NO. XLVI. 2D 
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Romagorum:) de- rebus populorum. veteris Italie, Gallia. 
Cisalpios, Gracies Magne: de rebus Romasorum, ,Gallie-. 
rum, Hispania et Lusitaniz, Britannis, Germaniz: Imperii 
Romani occidentalis finis. oy  τ 
The editor informs us that he undertook the work from a 
conviction that it would prove conducive to the interests of edu- 
cation; the result of his experience as head of two public 
schools at Obrdruff and Jeua, and finally as Professor in the 
Academia Georgia Augusta. He has executed it with great 
ability; and evinces an intimate knowledge of the Latin histo-, 
rians, whose works he has so judiciously interwoven, that one 
writer supplies the deficiencies of the other, and from a combi- 
nation of the whole a complete body of history is presented to 
our view. . 

We extract two observations from the Preface as explanatory 
of the plan pursued by the editor : : 

«© Antiquis historise catholic auctoribus, veluti Trogi Pom- 
peii epitomatori, Justino, solenne erat, -rebus unius populi pro 
fundamento positie reliquarum ‘gentium historias artificiose in- 
texere, qui ordo perplexus adolescentibus, in historie antique 
tirociniis adhuc versantibus, non potest non magnam per etatem: 
molestiam creare. Quare consultius visum est, missa aitificiosn 
hse rerum dispositione, veterum scriptorum narrationes ad -imp- 
periorum gentiumque ordinem disponere. . Nec tamen in magna 
ila scriptoram Latinorum strage licuit ipsis auctorum classico- 
ram verbis omnium temporum vicissitudines et casus pertexere ; 
sed hic ‘ibi segmenta e scriptoribus receutioris memorie, ‘veluti 
ex supplementis Livii Fretnsbemianis petita, interponenda fuere, : 
quibus superstitam Latinorum historiarum auctorum :lacune. 
explerentur, id quod aliqua opus babere videtur excusatione.” . - 

“ In ipso locorum ex scriptoribus classicis depromtorum de- » 
lectu-cavendum erat, ne stylus justo crebftius variaret,.id quod . 
adolescentibas, paruos adhuc im legendo exercitatis,. molestam: 
fuieset. Qua de causa histori filum cx ungeedemque, quam. dia; 
licuit, antiquo scriptore deduximus, locoagee ita digerendus cen- 
suimus, ut que non solum ad unum populum, verum etiam ad 
unam terram et regionem pertinebant, proxime jungeremus, quo 
id consequi voluinus, ut etati adultiori, que plura mate sua eom- 
plecti potest, rerum in aliqua terra ab imitio historia usque ad gen- 
tium, quam aiunt, migrationem per mudémsecula gestarum‘conspec- 
tus ob oculos poneretur; echolarum autem magistris auctor et sua- 
sor essem, ut omnem historiam per certas temporum periodos dis- 
pescerent, cursumque suum historicum ita interciderent, ut duplex’ 
oriatur stadium, alterum ad Cyrum.usque pertingens, alterym ad 
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gentium migrationem, quorum prius non ante transiliant, quam 
omnes Asis, Africe et Europe regiones, historia memorabiles, 
perlustraverint.” - : 


2. Corpus Historicorum Latinorum. Cura et Studio Dr. Frider. 
Ernest. Runxopr, Bilefeldensis Gymnasii Directoris, et 
Dr. Joach. Diteric, Godofr. Seebode, Hildesiensis Gymnasii 
, ,Rectoris. Tomus quintus, Velleium Paterculum continens, 
“ Banovere,-Sumtibus Fratrum Hahn, 1815. ᾿ a, 
C. Velleii Paterculi Historie Romane Libri duo. Textu 
᾿ς recognito, insigniori Varietate Lectionum, Indicibusque ad- 
_ jectis, edidit Arminius Heimartus Cludius, S. S. Theologie 
_ Doctor, Hildesiensis Superintendens. Adjecte sunt Dav. 
_ Ruhnkenii Note integre. nD 


This edition of Paterculus. is . prepared -with great care and 
accuracy.: ‘he paper and typography. are far superior to: those of 
continental publications in general, and would be creditable even 
to an English press. It forms the 5th volume of a series-of the 
‘Latin historians. edited uniformly with the author. before us, 
under the superintendence of the two scholars above mentioned. 
‘We extract trom the Preface the following judicious observa- 
tions on the accentuation.af: Latin: words, .in which respect the 
editors have adopted a method unusual in German publications, 
hut undoubtedly contributing greatly to.perspicuity.. -. 

““ Quod autem ad voces attinet, que iisdem literis hodie in 
impressis poni solent, licet diverso gensu.adbibeantur, nec omnes 

orsus eodem niodo pronuntiande sunt ; (nam aliquid interest 
inter hoc et Adc, hic et hic (heic);:tantum et tantdm, satis et 
satis, super et super, solum et solm, modo et modd:) quidm 
servemus in adolescentium commoda, 408 nos praiverunt wia 
antesigaani illi antiqui, Scaligeri, Lipsius, Vossii? Voces qui- 
dem utique serviant auribus, litere verd etiam oculis. Quidni? 
Si 18 impresso legit adolescens cum : qui sciat, utrum sit guum, 
an cum—tum, an verd prepositio cum ?. que tamen literis ita 
discerni possunt, ut, quo sensu hic occurrant,: nulla sit more, 
sed primo intuitu appareat: cf. Quintil. 1,7. Nolten. io lex. 
antibarb. parte orthogr. v. cum. -ltem si legitur ὠὰ, quid est? 
nominativusne, an ablativus, an adverbium? . Atqui distingui 
potest unc, und, et und. Idem tamen sonant, ais: idem etiam 
Germanorum seyn et sein, alieque voces, in quibus tames oculis 
id damus, ut sensu diversa, quantum quidem fier potest,  literis 
distinguamus, rectée arbitrantes, scripturain servire. proximé ocu- 
le. :Que igitur sit causa,.cur nolimus accentu sive -signo aliquo 
distinguere ablativs prime declinationis a longum a brevi nomi- 


ad 
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nativi, victoria a victoria ; abl. héc, gui, a nominative joc, gués 
adverbia, post (postea), ante (antea), circd, super ; ἃ preeposi~ 
tionibus post, ante, circa, super ; adverbium licet (quamvis, etal) 
a verbo ficet (concessum est); adverbium satis..a substautivo 
satis, adverbium ¢antum ab udjectivo tantum quantum, adver- 
bium modo ab ablativo substantivi modo, adverbium quéd (quia, 
quoniatn) a neutro relativi guvod, adverbium ed (ideo, et in eum 
ocum) a verbo eo et ablativo pronominis,. adverbium quam ab 
accusativo relativi quam, adverbium meritd ab ablativo substan- 
tivi et participii merito, tertiam personam pluralis perfecti ab 
infinitivo, ut tribuére a tribuere? Quid? si Tacitus dicit, ‘Ger- 
mania satis ferar:” quis sensus se offert? Germany suffici- 
ently fruitfal, aut, Germany fraitful in corn? Dubitabis. 
Sed exempla potius ex Velleio nostro petamus. Si fegit ado- 
deacons, ut in impressis ext, 1, <2.) 11, ὦ. cum-commeatu petito : 
qui (qui?) scit, utrum quem intelligeadum st, en prapositie 
cum? 1,12, 7. ante invisus, utrum ante sit prepositio, an ads 
véerbium temporis? 2, 122, 3. continua trienntt mifetia, uteum 
pont. mil, noninativus sit.an ablativus? 8, 80,2. carve portics: 
atrem circa sit prapositio, an adverbium? item 2, 82, 4. corm 
ante novum se Laberum pairem appellari jessmset : wtrum ante 
| i prepositio, an adverbium? item 2, 114, 4. juventutem paullo 
ante servetutem mmatam Itake: utrum mtelligendam pauie 
antea, an anie seretutem? ἃ, 99, 6. scriptor ampensures ope- 
ram on td solum opus, utrum solum at sabstantevem, an ud- 
gectivum, 8. adverbinm? 2, 68, ὁ. zon minus Agreppa Cayant 
carwa, utrum Agrippa sit nonwatrvus, am ablatrust @, 87, €. 
fost ef fortuna et clementia Casaris dignum quod, de yuo idem 
Valet, ‘ . . πος -«: Ν" 5 
“¢ Quid cause est, cur nolimus Greece edi sme accentsbas? 
quta ‘perstasum babemeus, utiles efse accentus won ad. pustiovem 
yirenuptiationem sokim, sed etiam ad facilids invemendumn aneb 
pitibus in Jocis sensum. Quin etiem in Latiais hoc damus disti- 
pulerum imbecili#ati, ut us in docis, in quibes distinctionts de- 
fectus -ecos impeditet, distinctiones ponainus? Acveetus udeo 
won ubique, ut in Grecis, ponendi erunt, eed taatam abi 
esse videtur; quo neque impense librarli augentur, neque ¢dée- 
pantie: textus.nocetac.” . : 
With respect to the MSS. of Paterculus, the edétove somark ; 
“ponnisl unus, quantum quidem δας usque coustat, Velies codek 
sepertys est; nam neque Mediolanensis iHe codex, vajas nancit- 
eendi spem Geergitus Merula Rheneno excitaverat, ταν ΣῊ ἣν, 
~ Labbeus in Bibhothec’ nov’ Manuscripteram πὶ diblio- 
οὗ quadum, Ibro primo sntegro, inventum oradit, usqemm 
apparuit et cum eruditis communicatus est.” This single MS. 
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was accidentally discovered in the year 1515, by Bentas Rhena 
nus, in the library of a Benedictme monastery th Uppet Alsace, 
who employed a friend to transcribe.it; who, ae the editors πύ- 
form us, “ officii sui partes non.mmus festinanter, quam vegut- 


tev implevit.” It appears to beno longer m exsstence, since the 


exertions of Ruhnken, assisted by.has friends, faved ἴῃ discover- 
img any traces of it; so that the Editio princeps (Basilez, m 
sedibus Jo. Frobenii, 1520.) must sow supply its place. 4 
We will conclude this notice wih the observations of the 
editors on the Latinity of Paterculus : . 
“* Latnitas Velleii nonnullis crkicoram . param probata ests 
ga quo quidem concedendum videtur, ese, quis jure quodewy | 
modo reprebendantur, e. g. ut pradizimus, quo. nimis sepe uses 
est, pro, ut supra diximus, et vizit annis, wbhi-non vait docere, 
quo tempore, sed quamdiu quis vixerit, axte aunos p. anno 
ante cet., amplius p. plusquam, naturaliter p. ut par est, cet.$ 
sed predicere hoc seusu etiam positum esse a Columelia, Justino, 
Plinio, Quintiliano, Ruhnkenius demonstravit ad 11. 2. prescrip- 
simus autem, quod Burmanous taxat, Ed. pr. loco laudato exhi- 
bet quidem, sed lectio est a mala manu secundum Rubnkenium 
1.1. Quod feliquum est, quum Velfeium et brevitatis et orationis 
variandz studiosum videmus, valde dubitandum est, an ab eo 
profectum sit hoc ad fastidiam usque recurrens, μὲ praedirimus 
od nec brevitati, nec festinationi scriptoris convenit, nec ora- 
tionem variandi studio respondet, quum, si provocare voluisset 
ad jam tradita, quot modis potuisset variare formulam! Qui 
de causa existimo, glossatorem banc .formalam sepius intrusisse. 
Si legimus annis p. annos: quis prestat, lectionem codicis att 
genuinam fuisse, aut recte explicatam? Ante annos autem est 
locutio e vith communi petita, ubi dicebatur v.c. ante: diem 
tertiam Calendas, pro die ftrtio unte Calendas. Quo seust 
seprus adhibitum est a Velicio ampiius, etiam invevitur apad 
Ciceronem ut pro Rosc. Com. c. 8. 3. quid si amplius' bren- 
mium est? in Verr, 1, 14, 4. quum eum amplius centum croes 
Romani cognoscerent. Plura exempla v. in Gesneri Thes. T. r. 
col. 516. hn. 48. qq. Natureliter autem, pro, ex fei ‘natark 
1,17, 1.3; p. ex naturé hommum 2, 92, 5; pro, ob ingetii na- 
taram, etiam héc aut fere hdc sensu mveniri apud Senecam, 
m, cet. v. etiam m Gesn. Thes. Peregrinam, resticam, 
et plebetam dictionem nusquam deprehendimus, et prorsus va- 
tram est, nec exemplis evictum, Velleium castrense dicendi ge- 
wus, ut Casp. Barthio visum est, sibi indulstsse. : 
“ Latmitatem autem Velleii probavére viri, quorum hae im 
re gravissimmn est judicium, Muretus, qui Atstoriam a Welfeto 
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tense primis inis eleganterque conscriptum esse confitmat ad Cic, 
Orat. Cutal. 3, 10 "Cellacius in vrelfatione, qui. dictzonem ejug 
plane Romanam atque: elegantem esse ait, Rubnkenius in pra- 
fatione T.-1. qui venustum ei- et exquisttum loquend: : genus 
tribuit, quamquam fateatur, sibi displicere nimis frequentatum 
acutarum festrvarumque sententiarum aucumum. ΝΕ 
: “6 81 quem juvat, que carpi possiat,.in: τπϑάϊαπι producere, 
ne ille facilits in. stilo, quam in dictione, que reprehensioue digna 
videri possint,. inveniat. . Aliquid inexercitati et durioris -appa- 
rere in stilo hominis a prima adolescentid in caatria versatl, non 
mirum. Interdum_ longiores insertiones periodos turbant, ‘aut 
obscurant seosum, aut fumini orationis officiunt; tamen ut plu- 
rimim bené narrare Velleéium haud. negandum est, et acumina 
jus hubere, quo delectent.” . εν εν τ hed ye 


8. Corpus Historicorum Latinorum. Tomus x11. Eutropium 
continens, Eutropii Breviarium Historia Romane. Recog- 
novit, potiorem lectionis diversitatem annotavit, [ndices rerum 

~ ac verborum copiosissimos adjecit Georg.’ Frid. Wil. 

Grosse, Philosophie Doctor et Artium Liberalium Magister, 

_Gymnasii Stendaliensis Corrector. Hanovere, Sumtbus 

Fratrum Hahn, 1816. | . ΕΝ 

τς, Respecting this edition of Eutropius it will be necessary only 

to state, that it differs in no respect in plan or execution from 
that of Paterculus.. We sball therefore, content .qurselves with 
extracting from the learned Editor’s. Preface, the following cha- 
racter of the style of Eutropius, as the part most likely to prove 
generally interesting: | ΝΣ τ νὰν μον ee 
“‘ Usus est in canscribendo libro suo, que decebat. maxime, 
tenui, aperta et perspicua oratione, sic ut detracto omni fere 
cultu ornatuque exquisitiore,,.exeeptis nounullis, locutionibus, 
veluti 5, 8. insatiabsli ira, victoris consumi; 8, 4. orbem terra- 
rum @dificare; et ib. c..15. hostis generts humagni, sine verbo- 
rum numerosiore mensura, perigdorum ambitiosa structura 
contextarumque sententiarum productione res ipsas seorsim ex- 
poneret et lectorum animis, parvis distinctas spatiis, objiceret. 

Quod si vero. singulas partes et verba ipsa verborumque formulas 

intueamur, obviam sunt utique:nonoulla, antiquiori zvo gut 

plane ignorata aut alio frequentata sensu, qu, quum singulats 
notgta et recensa sipt vel in notis vel in ind..2., ut continuo quasi 
oculorum obtutu prospici possint, verbo hic tantum afferam. 

Referenda huc videntur: dubietas,. medietas, nimietas, locu- 

pletator ; favorabilis, incivilis, aliquanta. plur.; ignobiliter, 

tgnominiose ; temandare, subjugare ; prefectura urbi ; compu- 


e 
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tatto,~voracitas, Tuscia ; “inhonorus, trdnsitorias; ‘egritudo, 
(ad corpus relata), genitura,. matrimonia,: necessitudines ; com-' 
modus, (uptus), exosus pass., privatus, (privatus ‘habitus, Gr. 
ἰδιωτικὸν σχῆμα : privata vita,’ Gr. ἰδιωτικὸς τρόπος, Bios); com- 
mode ; distrahere, (vendere, verbum JCtis sollemne, obvium ap.: 
Suet. Calig. ο. 39.:Vesp. c.-16:), merere ; ‘jikcus, exsequia, (de 
cadavere), . triclinium, alius, ‘(pro alter, de duobus,) medius,: 
(mediocris); ertrinsecus, (preeterea; insuper), medte; actuartus,' 
advocatus fisci, corrector, domesticus, ᾿(σωματοφύλαξ,) judex, (de 
quovis magistratu majore,) magister scrinit, prases, (legatus, 
proconsul,) rationalis; sumere purpuram; mansuetudo, tran- 
quillitas, in honorum ‘titulis; strata, (sc. via); committére ab-’ 
solute, implere certamen, ordinare consules,—pacem, pati nau- 
Sragium, revehere triumphum, vastare milites ; :cadeére alieui 
ad pedes, sidere alicui supra brachium ;: latrocinart navibus, 
petere aliquem aliquid ; respondere seq. quod ; promittere seq. 
inf. pres. conjug. periphr., aliaque ejus modi.” οι 
The above idioms and peculiarities are explained most fully 
and satisfactorily in the Index Latinitatis. a oO 


4. Corpus Historicorum Latinorum. Tomus viit. Q. Curtium 
Rufum continens. | | | 
Q. Curtii Rufi de rebus gestis Alexandri Magni Macedonum. 

Regis Libri x. Textum denuo recognovit, ‘insigniorem lec- 
__tionis varietatem et brevem Commentarium perpetuum, Sup- 


plementis Freinshemii et Indice Rerum appositis, adjecit Joh. 
Chr. Koken, Schole Holzmindensis Director. Lipsiz, im: 
Librarie Hahnia, 1818... _ ΕΞ ΕΞ 
. The notes in this edition are not so copious as in the Pater- 
culus and Eutropius, but are well adapted to the elucidation of 
the more prominent difficulties of the text. Freinshemius’ Sup-' 
lement to the two lust books of Curtius has been added. An 
ndex Latinitatis appears to us ἃ desideratum : the editor has 
accounted for the deficiency by saying that he considered it su- 
perseded by the accompanymg Commentary ; but this, for many 
very obvious reasons, is too hasty a conclusion. ᾿ 
We will direct the attention of the many learned and inge- 
nious writers in the Classical Journal to two passages in Cur- 
tius that labor under considerable obscurity : : 
Lib. v. c. 11. Bessus, quamquam erat Greci sermonis igna- 
rus, tamen stimulahte conscientia ‘Indicium profecto Patronem 
detulisse credebat :. et interpretis Graci telato sermione exemta 
dubitatio. Ali interpreti Graco. The editor thus annotates : 
“ Hee apto sensu carent. Mulim: tnferprete Graco relato- 
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sehmone. Licet enins testes-essent remoti et site interprete seritio 
haberetur, tamen ὁ Greecis ipsis, quibus, ut suis, Patron conf- 
debat, forsan αἰξίν propius steterat, exceptaque illius .verba 

e Besso-retulerat. Manet tameu aliqea obscuritas, nescio 
an ipsi Curtio tribuenda.” 

Lib. 1x. c. 8. Quarte deinde die seoundo amine pervenit ad 
gppidum, qua iter in regnum erat Sabi. ‘The editor here re- 
marks: ‘ Locus corruptus, cui qui audaces mutationes veretur, 
Vik :medert tentel. Ascriptum esse ab. insipiente librario multi 


suspicantur.” 


᾿ δ. Q, Horatii Flacci Opera recensuit et illustravit Frid, Guil. 
Doerine. Editio secunda, auctior et emendatior. Tomus 
_ Primus, Lipsiz, sumtibus Librarize Hahniane, 1815. 


" The. merits of this edition, aad the learniag and abilities of the 
editor, ave too generally acknowledged to require any comment. 
We will therefore, for the sake of brevity, proceed to the consi- 
derstion of a few passages in which the. readings adopted 
differ from those commaaly received. - 

Carm. Lib, 1. Od. 3, 18. The editor has admitted into the 
text’ Bentley's correction rectts ocults for siecis oculis. Faris oc 
lis, which is Cunningham’s conjecture, conveys the same mean- 
ing, and, inasmuch as it epproaches nearer to the corrupt rend~ 
ing, appears preferable. We cannot however but express sur- 
prise, that, in opposition to Bentley, he should read in ἢ. 90. 
alta Ceraunia for Acroceraunia. Baxter indeed has done the 
same,- bet the alteration appears to rest on the single authority 
of Lactantius ad Stat. Theb. 6, 156. which ἴα rendered suspi- 
οἷοι by the cixcumstance of the common reading being retained 
ly bees in two fesmer instances, namely, ad Theb. 1, 39. and 
8.141, We refer our readers. to the very convincing note of 
Bentley. . , 

: Od. 6, 18. . Sérectis unguibus for sectis has been adopted, 
Beniteia jubente. it lar that Francis should have pre- 
ferned the frigid antithesis (if such it may be termed) to be ex- 
torted with great difficulty from the common lection sects: 

“ Untaught to raise the martial string, 
Of feasts, and γὼ ἀμ fights we sing 
Of maids, who bold love ἌΣ 
Fierce in their anger—pare their najls.” 

Wa. ὦ, 1. The editor reads, “ Angustam amice pauperiet pati,” 
viltich .is undoubtedly defensible on the authonty of MSS. amd 
eanly adétions; but is as certainly destitute of any satisfactory: 
meaning, audi not consistent with the style of Hurace ini gemeral. 


